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1.  The  attached  report  is  forwarded  for  review  and  evaluation  in 
accordance  with  para  4b,  AR  525-15. 
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2.  The  information  contained  in  this  report  is  provided  to  insure 
that  lessons  learned  during  current  operations  are  used  to  the  benefit 
of  future  operations  and  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  developing  training/ 
material. 

3.  Information  of  actions  initiated  as  a  result  of  your  evaluation  ~™~ 

should  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development, 
ATTN:  FOR  0T  UT  within  90  days  of  receipt  of  this  letter. 
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HEADQUARTERS  lOISf  AlHaOKNf  DIVISION  ( AIHMOBILE ) 

Office  <j1  thtt  Dlvioio/i  G< 'r*«m*r.d*r 

APO  96383 


AVDG-AC  24  April  1971 

SUBJECT:  Final  Jtepurt- Airmobile  0p« rations  in  Support  of  Operation 
■  LAMSUN  719 


Commanding  General 

101st  Airborne  Division  (Aimobiie) 

APO  96383 


1.  In  compliance  with  Letter,  AV13G-GC,  Headquarters,  101st  Airborne  Div¬ 
ision  (Airmobile),  25  February  1971,  subject:  Letter  of  Instructions, 
Airmobile  Operations  Study  (iroiiji  (Inclosure  1),  the  final  report  is  for¬ 
warded  for  review  and  approval 

•„  i 

2 .  ^ This  report  records  and  analyse*  tire  history  of  airmobile  operations 
conducted  by  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) ,  and  those  units 
under  its  operational  control,  in  support  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces  during  LAN5SCF!  719,  lilie  bases  of  the  analysis  contained  in 
this  report  are  official  record:-;  and  journals,  personal  experiences  and 
opinions  of  those  directly  involved  in  the  operation  on.  a  daily  basis, 
and  professional  seminars  conducted  during  tlie  operation,  ^  The  principal 
focus  of  this  report  is  on  US  Army  aviation  support  to  RVNAF  dinring  their 
operations  in  Laos.  The  report  covers  the  period -8  February  1971,  date 
-of ^the  initial  airmobile  combat  assaulrs  into  Laos ^  through  6  April  1971, 
the  date  outlie  carcluding  airmobile  raid  into  Laos.  Major  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  period  8  February  to  24  March,  the  date  of  the  withdrawal 
of  RVNAF  forces  from  Laos . w 

K 

3.  The  Final  Report- Airmobile  Operations  in  Support  of  Operation  LAMSCN 
719  is  presented  in  two  volumes.  Volume  I,  the  decision  maker's  voliae, 
summarizes  salient  points  and  observations  concerning  aimcbile  operations 
in  support  of  LAMSCN  719.  Volume  II,  the  staff  officer’*  voli»e,  contains 
detailed  records,  facts,  and  cowanders 1  observations  as  appropriate. 
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AVDG-AC  24  April  1971 

SUBJECT:  Final  Report -Ai mobile  Operations  in  Support  of  Operation 
LAMSQN  719. 


4.  Names  and  positions  of  aexrbers  of  the  Steering  Cased  true,  Working  Group, 
and  participants  in  the  work  of  the  Aimobile  Operations  Study  Group  are 
at  Inclosure  2. 
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HEADQUARTERS  101ST  AIRBORNE  DIVISION  (AIRMOBILE) 
Office  of  the  Commending  Senerel 

APO  96383 


AVDG-CG  25  February  1971 

SUBJECT:  letter  of  Instructions,  Airmobile  Operations  Study  Group 
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1.  Purpose:  a.  To  establish  and  Airmobile.  Operations  Study  Greup 
and  provide  terms  cl  references  for  the  study  of  airmobile  operations  in 
support  of  Operation  LAMSON  719. 

b.  This  study  will  record  the  history  of  the  airmobile  aspects  of 
LAMSON  719  and  derive  lessons  and  guidelines  to  improve  current  and 
future  airmobile  operations,  organisation,  and  doctrine. 

2.  General:  a.  Operation  LAMSON  719  is  an  Allied  operation  against 
NVA  forces,  base  areas,  and  lines  of  communication  in  that  part  of 
Laos  adjacent  to  the  two  northern  provinces  of  RVN.  GVN  ground 
forces  operate  in  Laos  under  command  of  1  Corps,  ARVN.  US  aviation 
and  airmobile  forces  support  GVN  operations  in  Laos  under  command 
of  XXIV  Corps,  but  no  US  ground  units  participate. 

/ 

b.  "Mid-intensity  conflict"  best  describes  the  level  of  combat  and 
operational  environment  being  experienced  in  LAMSON  719  by  GVN 
forces  and  supporting  US  aviation  and  airmobile  forces.  This  level  of 
conflict  contrasty  with  the  low-intensity  level  of  conflict  which 
characterises  ether  combat  in  the  variety  phases  ef  the  Indo-^2fciaa  war, 
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c.  In  Operation  LAMSON  719,  allied  forces  conduct  ground  and 
airmobile  assaulte  against  long  established,  well  developed,  heavily 
defended  NVA  base  areas  and  lines  of  communication.  Battalion, 
regiments  and  divisions  oppose  like  units.  Soviet  weapons  oppose  US 
weapons.  Both  sides  are  equipped  with  armor.  Modern  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  large  numbers  are  pitted  againat  attack  air 
craft  and  airlift  operations. 

I  * 

d.  The  special  command  and  operational  arrangements  resulting 
from  the  parallel  Allied  command  organization  and  the  restricted  US 
presence  across  the  Lai  lion  border  make  LAMSON  719  a  special  case 
and  perhaps,  unique  operation.  Despite  these  peculiarities,  there 

are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  experience  that  are  important  to 
the  future  of  worldwide  airmobile  operations,  particularly  in  a  "mid- 
intensity"  conflict. 

e.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  experience  and  techniques 
of  airmobile  operations  developed  during  LAMSON  719  be  recorded, 
collected,  analyzed,  and  searched  for  lessons  applicable  to  current 
and  future  airmobile  operations. 

3.  Scope:  a.  The  scope  of  the  study  will  include  collection  and 
collation  of  data  to  include  personal  experience  and  opinion,  as  well 
as  official  records,  journals,  and  documents;  analysis  of  current 
airmobile  operations,  organization,  and  doctrine  to  find  ways  ef 
improvement  and  to  discover  lessons,  guidelines  and  lines  of  inquiry 
useful  for  the  future  of  airmobility. 

b.  The  study  will  include  inquiry  into  the  following  areas.  This 
list  is  not  all-inclusive. 

(1)  Relationship  between  ground  tactical  plan  and  airmobile 
operations. 

( Z )  Command  control. 


(3)  Target  acquisition. 
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(4)  Techniques  of  target  engagement. 

(5)  Fire  support  planning,  coordination,  and  employment. 

(6)  Maintenance. 

(7)  Logistical  support. 

i  * 

(8)  Aviation  safety. 

(9)  Organisation  of  airmobile  unite. 

(10)  Airmobile  equipment,  particularly  aircraft  and  armament. 

(11)  Airmobile  doctrine. 

(12)  Special  considerations  of  Allied  airmobile  {operations. 

4.  Organisation:  a.  The  Airmobile  Operations  Study  Group  will  bw 
comprised  of  selected  commanders  and  staff  officers  who  have  partic 
ipated  in  the  airmobile  operations  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  The 
Committee  will  meet  periodically  to  provide  guidelines  to  the  Work¬ 
ing  Group  who  will' conduct  and  draft  the  study.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Steering  Committee  will  be  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Op¬ 
erations).  The  memberships?  the  Steering  Committee  ie  attached  as 
Inclosure  1. 

c.  The  Working  Group  will  consist  of  a  small  group  of  officers 
specially  selected  for  full-time  assignment  to  the  study  group.  The 
Working  Group  will  accumulate  and  analyse  data  and  draft  the  study 
itself.  They  will  be  responsive  to  the  guidance  provided  by  the  Ste¬ 
ering  Committee  through  its  Chairman,  The  Assistant  Division  Com¬ 
mander  (Operations)  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  aa  the 
Chairman's  executive  agent.  The  membership  of  the  Working  Group 
will  be  determined  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Steering  .Committee. 

5.  Reports:  Periodic  progress  reports  will  be  submitted  as  appro p- 
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riate  to  the  Commanding  General,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile), 
as  will  recommendations  for  improvement  of  current  airmobile  op¬ 
erations,  organization  or  doctrine.  The  final  report  of  the  Study 
Group  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commanding  General  for  use  as  he 
determines. 

6.  Schedule:  The  schedule  of  establishment  and  work  of  the  Study 
Group  is  attached  as  Inclosure  2. 
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DISTRIBUTION: 

1-Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations) 
1-Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support) 

1-CO,  101st  Aviation  Group 
1-CO,  101st  Airborne  Division  A rtillery 
1-CO,  101st  Airborne  Division  Support  Command 
1-CO,  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry 
1-CO,  4th  Battalion,  77th  Artillery 
1-CO,  326th  Engineer  Battalion 
1-CO,  !5th  Transportation  Battalion 
1-Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3 
10-  Chief  of  Staff 


Steering  Commit te.  Airmobile  Operations  Study  Group 
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Chairman:  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations) 


Members 


:  1.  Assistaat/Divi  *ion ..  ) 

2.  CO,  lOist  Aviation  Group 

3.  CO,  101st  Airborne  Division  Artillery 

4.  CO,  101st  Airborne  Division  Support  Command 

5.  |  CO,  2d  Squadron,  17tb  Cavalry 

6.  CO,  4th  Battalion,  77th  Artillery 

7.  CO,  326th  Engineer  Battalion.  ) 

8.  CO,  5th  Transportation  Battalion 

9.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3 
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Work  Schedule,  Airmobile  Operation*  Study  Group 


25  February  71 


Terms  of  reference  approved  by  Commanding 
General  Steering  Committee  Meeting. 


24»E,«fejj^ry  J 1 

1  March  71 


Working  Group  formed. 

Director  "of  "Worhing.  Gr.o^P  submit*  study  outline 
and  work  schedule  to  Chairman,  “Steering.. Committ e e . 


3  March  71 


Steering  Committee  Meeting. 


14  March  71 


1st  Draft  of  Study  to  Steering  Committee 


15  March  71 


Steering  Committee  Meeting. 


19  March  71 


2d  Draft  of  Study  to  Steering  Committee. 


20  March  71 


Steering  Committee  Meeting. 


26  March  71 


Final  Draft  of  Study  to  Steering  Committee. 


27  March  71 


Steering  Committee  Meeting. 


19  March  71 


Final  Draft  to  Commanding  General. 
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1.  (U)  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  Volume  I  of  this  Final  Report  ia  to  summar¬ 
ize  salient  points,  observations,  and  considerations  concerning  the 
airmobile  operations  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  (rein¬ 
forced)  conducted  in  support  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF)  in  Laos  during  LA  MS  ON  719  for  the  period  8  February  - 
6  April  1971. 

2.  (U)  LA  MS  ON  719 

LAMSON  719  was  an  allied  offensive  operation  of  limited  objectives 
and  duration  against  North  Vietnamese  Army-  (NVA)  supplies,  base 
areas,  lines  of  communication,  and  forces  in  the  part  of  Laos  immed¬ 
iately-  adjacent  to  the  two  northern  provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
The  objectives  were  to  destroy  supplies  and  installations,  disrupt  lines 
of  communication,  and  destroy  NVA  forces.  The  broad  aim  was  to 
reduce  NVA  capability  for  waging  war  in  the  south  and  to  advance  the 
security  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Strict  rules  governing  United  States  military  operations  across  ,the 
Laotian  border  made  LAMSON  719  a  special  situation.  While  RVNAF 
could  operate  freely  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  within  the  operational 
area  in  Laos,  United  States  forces  were  restricted  to  air  operations 
under  specific  rules  of  engagement  and  were  prohibited  from  operating 
on  the  ground. 

The  result  was  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  under 
command  of  the  Commanding  General,  I  Corps,  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  planned  and  conducted  ground  operations  in  Laos;  and 
United  States  forces  under  command  of  the  Commanding  General, 

XXIV  Corps,  United  States  Army,  planned,  coordinated,  and  con¬ 
ducted  airmobile  and  aviation  operations  in  support  of  RVNAF  ground 
operations.  There  was  some  participation  by  aircraft  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Air  Force. 
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The  Commanding  General,  XXIV  Corps,  assigned  Commanding 
General,  10 1st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile),  the  mission  of  planning 
and  conducting  airmobile  operations  in  support  of  RVNAF  in  LAMSON 
719. 

3.  (U)  MISSION  OF  101ST  AIRBORNE  DIVISION  (AIRMOBILE) 

The  governing  mission  of  the  10 1st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
during  LAMSON  719  was  to  plan  and  conduct  airmobile  operations  in 
support  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces.  But  the  division  had 
other  missions  as  well,  all  related  to  or  affected  by  LAMSON  719. 

Other  missions  included  the  following: 

a.  Operating  in  Thua  Thien  province,  the  division's  pre  LAMSON 
719  area  of  responsibility. 

b.  Providing  an  infantry  battalion  to  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  in  Quang  Tri  province  for  the  duration  of 
LAMSON  719. 

c.  Taking  over  operational  and  security  responsibilities  of  units 
of  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry  Division  in  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Tri 
provinces  and  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  thus  permitting  their 
deployment  into  LAMSON  719  operations. 

d.  Opening  Route  547  from  the  Hue  area  into  the  A  Shau  Valley 
and  conducting  operations  in  the  A  Shau  Valley  as  a  diversion  for 
LAMSON  719. 

e.  Moving  a  brigade  of  four  infantry  battalions  into  Quang  Tri 
province. 

f.  Assuming  command  in  March  of  all  United  States  Army  tactical 
units  and  responsibility  for  operations  in  the  two  northern  provinces  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  include  security  of  staging  areas,  logistic 
installations,  and  lines  of  commvfoi  cation  supporting  LAMSON  719. 
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g.  Supervising  the  closing  of  Khe  Sanh  combat  base  during  the 
latter  stages  of  LAMSON  719  and  securing  the  movement  out  of 
western  Quang  Tri  of  RVNAF  and  US  units. 

In  support  of  these  missions,  the  division  operated  from  three 
headquarters;  the  main  headquarters  at  CAMP  EAGLE  in  Thua  Thien 
province  a  tactical  headquarters  at  Quang  Tri  Combat  Base,  and  an 
advanced  headquarters  at  Khe  Sanh. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Division  Commander  devoted  his  major 
attention  to  LAMSON  719  and  kept  at  least  one  of  his  Assistant  Divi¬ 
sion  Commanders  in  fulltime  support  of  the  operations.  During  late 
January  and  most  of  February,  the  Assistant  Division  Commander 
(Support)  operated  from  the  forward  headquarters  at  Quang  Tri.  From 
late  February  until'early  April,  the  Assistant  Division  Commander 
(Operations)  operated  from  the  advance  headquarters  at  Khe  Sanh. 
During  March  and  early  April,  the  Division  Commander  operated  from 
the  tactical  headquarters  at  Quang  Tri,  while  the  Assistant  Division 
Commander  (Support)  operated  from  main  headquarters  at  CAMP 
EAGLE.  The  division  staff  was  spread  among  the  three  headquarters. 

A  ways,  airmobile  support  of  LAMSON  719  had  first  priority  in 
the  division's  plans,  operations,  and  consider ations.  All  the  division's 
assets  and  resources  were  a  reservoir  from  which  LAMSON  719  was 
supported. 

4.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Several  factors  shaped  the  environment  in  which  airmobile  opera- 
tions  were  conducted  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  Chief  among  these 
were: 


a.  Location  -  operational  area 

LAMSON  719  was  conducted  on  NVA  home  territory.  (Figure 
1-1)  The  operational  area  was  a  long -occupied,  extensively  developed, 
heavily  defended  supply  and  logistic  base,  staging  area,  and  commun¬ 
ications  and  transportation  center.  Resident  forces  included  admini¬ 
strative,  logistic,  quartermaster,  and  transportation  units  with  organic 
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security  and  air  defense  forces,  as  well  as  some  tactical  unite.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with,  the  operational  area,  supported  by  local  supply  and  logistic 
bases,  dependent  upon  ground  transportation,  operating  at  the  hub  of 
a  transportation  and  communications  network,  the  NVA  were  relatively 
unaffected  by  the  vagaries  of  weather,  even  though  the  operational  area 
vac  located  generally  along  the  edge  of  the  zone  affected  by  significant 
weather  variation. 

b.  Location  -  allied  bases  and  staging  areas 

•'  Allied  bases  and  logistic  installations  were  located  along  the 
coastal  area  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
(Figure  1-2)  Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  open  roads  westward 
and  establish  supply  bases,  logistic  installations,  and  staging  areas  in 
western  Quang  Tri  province  before  airmobile  and  ground  operations 
could  be  launched  into  Laos.  Considerations  of  space,  security,  and 
maintenance  dictated  that  most  aircraft  which  supported  LAMSON  719 
should  be  positioned  nightly  at  maintenance  and  support  bases  along 
the  coast  ranging  from  Quang  Tri  to  Da  Nang.  This  meant  that  weather 
conditions  over  a  wide  area  affected  aircraft  which  supported  LAMSON 
719.  Logistic  support  of  allied  forces  operating  from  western  Quang 
Tri  province  depended  upon  keeping  open  Route  9  from  Dong  Ka  and 
Quang  Tri  westward  to  Khe  Sank  and  upon  weather  conditions  that 
affected  flying  from  the  coastal  base  areas  to  Khe  Sanh  staging  area 
and  then  into  the  operational  area  in.  Laos.  As  RVNAF  advanced  west¬ 
ward,  supply  lines  grew  longer,  more  exposed  to  enemy  action,  and 
more  greatly  affected  by  weather  conditions  over  a  larger  area. 

c.  Weather 

Weather  had  a  major  effect  on  the  timing  of  airmobile  opera¬ 
tions  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  The  operational  area  itself  was 
affected  by  the  winds,  clouds,  precipitation,  and  ceilings  of  both  the 
northeast  and  southwest  monsoons  during  a  seasonal  transition  from 
northeast  to  southwest  monsoon.  Weather  conditions  at  any  one  or 
all  of  three  locations  directly  affected  airmobile  operations:  at  coastal 
base  camps  where  most  helicopters  were  kept  at  night,  the  forward 
staging  area  at  Khe  Sanh,  where  only  a  few  helicopters  remained  over¬ 
night,  and  in  the  operational  area  over  Laos.  The  right  combination 
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of  weather  conditions  had  to  exist  before  helicopters  could  take  off 
from  night  bases,  land  at  Khe  Sanh  to  refuel  and  be  briefed  for  mis¬ 
sions,  and  fly  into  the  operational  area  over  Laos.  Early  morning 
fog,  rain,  and  cloud  cover  sometimes  delayed  airmobile  and  tactical 
air  operations  until  late  morning  or  early  afternoon.  Rarely  did 
weather  conditions  preclude  airmobile  and  tactical  air  operations  all 
day  long  throughout  the  operational  area.  Occasionally  airmobile 
operations  were  conducted  tinder  ceilings  and  weather  conditions  that 
precluded  employment  of  close  tactical  air  support.  Sharply  reduced 
visibility  caused  by  a  combination  of  natural  haze,  smoke  and  dust 
raised  'by  artillery  and  air  strikes,  and  Hying  into  the  afternoon  sun 
frequently  caused  flying  safety  hazards  and  complicated  command  and 
control  of  aircraft. 

a.  Terrain 

The  landform  of  the  operational  area  is  divided  into  three  fairly 
distinct  parts.  Central  to  the  area  and  determinant  of  the  direction  of 
attack  is  the  Xe  Pon  River  valley  which  runs  generally  east-west  with 
Route  9  paralleling  the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  the  Laotian  border 
to  Tchepone.  The  floor  of  the  valley  varies  in  width  from  about  two 
kilometers  at  its  narrowest  point  to  about  five  kilometers  in  the  Tche¬ 
pone  area  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  three  kilometers.  The 
Xe  Pon  River  is  the  Single  most  useful  navigational  aid  for  aircraft 

flying  under  conditions  of  greatly  restricted  visibility. 

•  \ 

The  landform  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Xe  Pon  River  is  broken, 
uneven,  and  mountainous  with  elevations  increasing  northward  from  the 
floor  of  the  river  valley  and  with  the  highest  ground  being  north  of  and 
outside  the  operational  area. 

The  landform  of  the  ground  south  of  the  Xe  Pon  River  valley  is 
generally  mountainous  and  uneven,  although  the  mountains  south  of  the 
river  tend  to  be  lower  and  more  rolling  than  those  to  the  north.  There 
are,  however,  two  distinct  features  that  dominate  the  terrain  and  in¬ 
fluence  military  operations:  the  Co  Roc,  a  rectangular  plateau  about 
four  kilometers  long  that  rises  abruptly  just  on  the  Laotian  side  of  the 
border  and  dominates  the  Khe  Sanh  plateau  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  Route  9  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  an  escarpment  lying  two 
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or  more  kilometers  to  the  south  of  and  running  parallel  to  the  Xe  Pon 
River  that  begins  about  twenty  kilometers  west  of  the  border  and 
extends  westward  for  another  twenty-five  kilometers  to  a  point  south 
of  Tchepone  where  the  escarpment  abruptly  turns  southward.  Both 
of  these  pieces  of  high  ground  are  dominant  terrain.  Both  must  be 
controlled  by  any  military  force  that  wishes  to  use  Route  9  and  move 
forces  along  the  Xe  Pon  River  valley  into  the  Tchepone  Plain. 

Heavy  vegetation  covers  the  river  valley,  mountain  slopes,  and 
most  mountain  tops.  Some  clearings  are  located  irregularly  through¬ 
out  the  area,  but  these  are  usually  small  and  on  steep  slopes.  Some 
mountain  tops  have  spots  fairly  free  of  vegetation,  but  they  are  usually 
littered  with  large  boulders  and  outcropings  of  rock. 

The  north-south  feeder  roads  to  Route  9  generally  run  along 
ridges  or  streams.  Not  all.  are  visible  from  the  air. 

e.  Handing  Zones 

There  is  a  paucity  of  natural  helicopter  landing  zones  in  the 
operational  area.  The  few  which  do  exist  are  usually  one -ship  or 
two-ship  landing  zones  requiring  hovering  approaches  and  departures, 
are  located  either  on  high  points  or  on  low  ground,  and  are  so  obvious 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  they  were  habitually  defended  by  the  NVA. 
Consequently,  throughout  LAMSON.719  it  was  usually  desirable  and 
necessary  to  construct  new  landing  zones  with  USAF -delivered  weapons 
at  places  selected  jointly  by  the  ground  force  and  air  mission  com¬ 
manders  during  the  preparatory  phases  preliminary  to  an  airmobile 
combat  assault. 

f.  RVNAF  ground  operations 

Ground  operations  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  had  a 
determinant  influence  on  supporting  airmobile  operations. 

The  original  RVNAF  concept  of  operations  visualized  an  advance 
along  three  axes  as  far  west  as  Tchepone.  (Figure  1-3)  The  Armored 
Brigade  was  to  attack  in  the  center  along  Route  9‘»  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry 
Division,  was  to  conduct. a  aeries  of  airmobile  assaults  westward  in  the 

l 
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rolling  ground  aouth  of  Route  9.  The  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division  was 
visualized  as  conducting  the  main  ai. mobile  attack  all  the  way  to  Tche - 
pone,  where  the  Armored  Brigade  attacking  westward  along  Route  9 
would  linkup  with  the  Airborne  Division.  It  was  visualized  that  the 
Armored  Brigade  be  resupplied  by  ground  transport  along  Route  9 
while  the  Airborne  and  1st  ARVN  Iniantry  Divisions  would  be  resup¬ 
plied  by  helicopter.  The  Vietnamese  Marine  Division  was  initially  in 
reaerve.  Fire  support  was  to  be  provided  by  B-52  bombers,  tactical 
air  strikes,  armed  helicopters,  and  artillery  firing  from  fire  support 
bases  located  along  Route  9  and  high  ground  positions  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Route  9.  Implicit  in  the  planning  was  the  assumption  that 
RVNAF  would  be  able  to  provide  enough  security  to  the  fire  support 
bases  to  permit  helicopter  landings  and  takeof/a  free  from  direct 
small  arms  fire. 

As  normally  occurs  in  war,  the  original  concept  of  operation:, 
was  modified  according  to  the  realities  of  the  developing  battle.  (Fig¬ 
ure  1-4)  The  enemy  violently  contested  the  advance  and  moved  his 
forces  and  weapons  close  around  fire  support  bases.  The  armored 
Brigade  advanced  as  far  west  as  Fire  base  ALUOi  less  fhnn  halfway  to 
Tchepone;  halted;  and  was  unable  to  keep  Route  9  open  for  ground  re¬ 
supply.  The  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division  advanced  by  airmobile  as  soul, 
to  Landing  Zona  3>J  to  the  north  of  Fircbaac  ALUOI;  and  the  1st  ARVN 
Infantry  Division  advanced  by  airmobile  assault  to  Firebaae  DELTA  1 
to  the  south  of  Firebase  ALUOI.  Along  this  general  line  the  advance 
westward  paused  for  consolidation,  while  all  units,  including  the 
Armored  Brigade  depended  upon  helicopter  for  resupply.  Then  the 
main,  airmobile  assault  effort  was  shifted  southward  to  the  1st  ARVN 
Infantry  Division's  area  of  operations,  and  freed  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry 
Division  to  launch  a  series  of  airmobile  assaults  along  the  escarpment 
aouth  of  the  Xe  Pon  River  valley  and  Route  9  that  led  to  seizure  of  the 
Tchepone  area  on  March  6th.  All  the  while,  every  RVNAF  unit  depen¬ 
ded  upon  helicopters  for  resupply,  medical  evacuation,  and  logistic 
support;  and  it  became  normal  for  helicopters  landing  at  and  taking  off 
from  fire  support  bases,  landing  zones,  and  pickup  zones  to  be  subjected 
to  direct  small  arms,  rocket  launcher,  mortar,  artillery,  and  12.7mm 
machine  gun  fire. 
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g.  Enemy  (Figures  I-b  and  1-6) 

The  NVA  reacted  violently  to  the  allied  offensive  in  LAhlSON 

719.  He  aggressively  employed  hiu  weapon.']  and  troops  already  preb- 
ent  in  the  operational  area,  against  allied  forces  using  many  of  hi  a 
service  troops  in  a  combat  role.  He  reinforced  heavily  and  committed 
a  variety  of  weapons  to  include  tanks,  rockets,  mortars,  artillery, 
and  antiaircraft  weapons. 

Ultimately,  NVA  forces  in  the  area  included  elements  of  five 
divisions,  twelve  infantry  regiments,  at  least  two  battalions  of  an 
armor  regiment,  and  at  least  nineteen  antiaircraft  battalions.  Rein¬ 
forcements  came  from  North  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
other  parts  of  Laos. 

Throughout  the  operational  area  the  NVA  deployed  an  easterns!  v»  , 
well -integ rated,  highly  mobile  air  defense  system  which  included  large 
numbers  of  antiaircraft  weapons  of  several  calibers,  the  basic  weapon 
being  the  12.7mm  machine  gun.  (Figure  1-7)  Some  antiaircraft  weapev. 
were  apparently  radar -controlled.  NVA  forces  itad  registered  mortal  , 
artillery,  and  rocket  fires  on  most,  of  the  potential  landing  and  pickup 
nones  in  the  area,  particularly  those  on  high  ground,  and  habitually 
employed  indirect  fire  attack  against  moat  airmobile  opa rations.  The* 
NVA  was  quick  to  mnoa  its  infantry  arid  antiaircraft  weapons  around 
landing  zones,  pickup  zones,  and  RVNAF  troop  positions  and  seized 
every  opportunity  to  employ  Its  entire  family  of  antiaircraft,  artillery, 
and  infantry  weapons  against  aircraft  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

The  lot  ARVN  Infantry  Division  reported  that  throughout  the 
operational  area  the  NVA  employed  ten  to  twelve; -man  combat  teams 
armed  with  small  arms,  one  or  two  12.7mm  mac  hine  guns,  an  82mm 
mortar,  and  one  or  two  rocket  launchers.  Positioned  on  or  near 
critical  terrain,  protected  by  bunkers  and  trenches,  these  combat 
teams  attacked  allied  aircraft  and  infantry  operating  within  range  of 
their  weapons.  The  teams  could  place  12.7mm  machine  gun,  32mm 
mortar,  and  often  small  arms  and  rocket  launcher  fire  an  virtually 
every  landing  zone,  pickup  zone,  and  Irientfly  troop  position  in  the 
operational  area. 
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An  effective  technique  the  NVA  used  wau  the  "hugging"  tactic 
of  moving  infantry  and  antiaircraft  weapons  as  close  as  possible  to 
friendly  troop  positions  and  landing  and  pickup  zones.  Using  this  tac¬ 
tic,  NVA  forces  sometimes  moved  within  10  or  20  meters  of  friendly 
units  manning  perimeters  and  securing  positions.  This  "hugging" 
tactic  afforded  the  NVA  a  large  measure  of  protection  from  supporting 
fires  which  friendly  forces  were  often  reluctant  to  bring  in  close  enou;; 
to  their  own  positions  to  harm  the  enemy  and  permitted  the  enemy  to 
direct  a  heavy  volume,  of  short  range  small  arms,  antiaircraft  weapon r 
and  rocket  launcher  fire  against  helicopters  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
friendly  position.  On  occasion,  helicopters  v/ere  fired  at  and  hit  by 
NVA  riflemen  lying  on  their  back  inside  the  barbed  wire  barrier  sur¬ 
rounding  a  friendly  position.  On  some  occasions,  helicopters  landed 
in  a  pickup  zone  to  be  engaged  by  direct  small  arms  fire  from  NVA 
infantrymen  standing  in  or  directly  beside  the  pickup  zone. 

In  summary,  the  NVA  air  defense  system  was  built  around  the 
fire  of  numerous  12.7mm  machine  guns  located  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tional  area  supplemented  by  the  fires  of  larger  caliber  antiaircraft 
weapons  for  high-flying  aircraft  and  the  fires  of  small  arms,  light 
machine  guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  and  artillery  against  air¬ 
craft  flying  in  and  out  of  landing  zones,  pickup  zones,  and  troop  posi¬ 
tions  surrounded  by  NVA  forces  using  the  "hugging"  tactic.  The  er.em 
was  usually  quick  to  engage  aggressively  any  aircraft  passing  within 
range  with  fire  from  all  available  weapons. 

Consequently,  every  airmobile  operation,  even  single -ship  re¬ 
supply  and  medical  evacuation  missions,  had  to  be  planned  and  conduct 
as  combat  operations  complete  with  fire  plan,  escorting  armed  heli¬ 
copters,  and  plans  for  securing  and  recovering  downed  crews  and 
helicopters . 

h.  Mid-intensity  conflict 

The  term  "mid -intensity  conflict"  seems  the  most  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  for  the  level  and  type  of  corrUt  and  the  operational  environment 
experienced  in  LA  MS  ON  719  by  allied  forces.  Allied  forces  conducted 
ground  and  airmobile  assaults  against  NVA  base  areas  and  lines  of 
communication.  Divisions,  regiments,  and  battalions  opposed  each 
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other.  Each  side  employed  tanks,  artillery,  rockets,  mortars,  and  a 
complete  family  of  infantry  weapons.  NVA  forces  opposed  allied  air 
and  airmobile  operations  with  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  from  an  extensive 
air  defense  system  which  effectively  integrated  its  fires  with  those 
from  infantry  and  field  artillery  weapons.  The  NVA  engaged  helicopters 
with  fire  from  small  arms,  rocket  launchers,  light  machine  guns,  12.7mm 
and  14.5mm  machine  guns,  and.  it  seems  accurate  therefore  to  describe 
the  operational  environment  of  LAMS  ON  719  as  approaching  a  "mid- 
intensity  conflict  with  a  hostile  air  defense  environment.  "  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  absence  of  any  NVA  air  assets  were  a  significant  factor 
in  thi3  special  situation.  Exactly  where  this  particular  hostile  air 
defense  environment  falls  in  a  total  spectrum  of  potential  enemy  re- 
action'is  open  ended.  Whatever  label  is  affixed  to  the  air  defense 
environment  encountered  in  LAMSQN  719*  it  represented  the  most 
intensive  sustained  antiaircraft  fire  experienced  by  US  helicopters  in 
this  war. 

•  « 

5.  (U)  SPECIAL  FACTORS 

Several  factors  existed  which  made  LAMSON  719  a  special  situation 
and  wh-ch  must  be  considered  in  any  evaluation  of  airmobile  operations 
conducted  in  support  of  LAMSON  719*  particularly  before  drawing  any 
conclusions  applicable  to  airmobile  operations  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Army  and  supported  by  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

a.  Combined  operation. 

LAMSON  719  was  a  combined  operation  conducted  under  unique 
circumstances.  Being  a  combined  operation,  there  was  absence  of 
the  unity  of  command  of  ground  and  airmobile  forces  that  characterizes 
airmobile  operations  conducted  unilaterally  by  the  United  States  Army. 

The  operation,  therefore,  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  the  ground  and  supporting  airmobile  forces.  The 
operation  was  conducted  across  an  international  boundary  which  sharply 
and  significantly  defined  the  roles  of  the  rwo  participating  national  for¬ 
ces  and  delimited  the  role  of  United  States  Forces.  The  fact  that  United 
State 8  personnel  were  forbidden  to  go  on  the  ground  in  Laos  required 
modification  of  normal  procedui -3  for  supporting  firepower,  coordi¬ 
nation  and  conduct  of  airmobile  operations,  and  rescue  and  recovery 
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of  downed  crews  and  aircraft.  Absence  of  United  States  advisors  with 
the  ground  forces  and  language  difficulties  added  further  complications. 
Nonetheless,  a  remarkable  high  degree  of  success  was  achieved  in  the 
conduct  of  airmobile  operations  based  upon  cooperation  and  coordination 
between,  the  ground  and  aviation  forces. 

b.  Airmobile  Command  Arrangements 

Although  it  stems  from  the  combined  nature  of  the  operation, 
the  separate  command  of  the  ground  units  and  supporting  aviation  units 
warrants  special  mention. 

I  ' 

In  airmobile  operations  conducted  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States  Army,  there  is  unit  of  command  of  ground  and  supporting 
aviation  forces.  The  Airmobile  Task  Force  Commander,  normal! y 
the  senior  commander  of  the  ground  forces  being  airmobile  assaulted 
or  extracted,  is  in  overall  command  of  the  airmobile  operation.  He 
is  supported  and  assisted  by  the  Air  Mission  Commander,  normally 
the  commander  of  the  supporting  aviation  unit.  The  Airmobile  Task 
Force  Commander  has  the  "go"  or  "no-go"  power  of  decision  in  a 
United  States  Army  airmobile  operation,  although  he  obviously  gives 
great  weight  to  the  recommendation,  of  the  supporting  Air  Mission 
Commander. 

During  airmobile  operations  conducted  in  support  of  LAMSON 
719,  the  ground  forces  and  the  Ground  Commander  were  Vietnamese 
while  the  Air  Mission  Commander  and  the  supporting  aviation  crews 
and  assets  providing  airmobility  were  American.  There  was  no  Air¬ 
mobile  Task  Force  Commander  in  the  sense  used  by  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Ground  Commander  and  the  Air  Mission  Commander, 
although,  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise,  were  coordinate  and  co¬ 
equal.  Each  was  responsible  for  a  separate  national  force.  Each 
national  force  had  a  different  function.  Therefore,  "go"  or  "no-go" 
decisions  were  arrived  at  jointly  through  discussion,  cooperation,  and 
coordination.  The  same  decision-making  process  governed  selection 
of  landing  and  pickup  zones  for  airmobile  assaults  or  extractions. 
Decisions  were  made  by  agreement.  While  no  unmanageable  problems 
arose  from  this  situation,  the  decision-making  process  was  slowed, 
complicated,  and  sometimes  uncertain.  Always  there  existed  the  potential 
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for  communications  difficulty.  Often  there  was  room  for  doubt  that 
there  had  been  complete  communication  and  full  understanding.  But 
the  system  worked. 

o .  Aviation  Task  F oi-ca  Organization 


A  special  aviation  task  force  organization  was  created  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  extensive  aviation  support  required  by  1 ,  AMS  ON  719.  Tula  — • 
.:  v  inti  on  tack  force  was  built  around  the  structure  of  the  10  1st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  (Airmobile)  by  supplementing  the  Division's  organic 
a  .■  'ie i a.  with  aviation  and  air  cavalry  units  from  other  divisions,  the 
l.j.  Aviation  Brigade,  and  from  units  scheduled  for  deactivation  or 
.■•kp'/loyraent.  The  Division's  2d  Squadron,  3 7ih  Cavalry,  took  oper¬ 
ational  control  of  a uppl e me ntal  air  cavalry  troops.  The  Division 
Support  Command  provided  logistic  and  maintenance  support  for  sup¬ 
plemental  and  organic- unite  and  established  forward  refueling  and 
rearming  points  to  support  the  operation.  The  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  (Airmobile)  used  its  command  control  structure  to  command  the 
?>  via  Don  and  air  cavalry  unit  a  and  to  and  conduct  the  airmobile 

i ‘po rations  in  support  of  DAMSON  7 


< i ,  USA.R  V  Support' 


DAMSON  719  was  a  unique  operation  accorded  highest  priority 
Mud  massive  support  by  United  States  Army,  Vietnam.  Circumstances 
permitted  US'AR  V  to  provide  concentrated  administrative,  logistic,  and 
maintenance  support  to  United  States  Army  units  involved  in.  LAMS  ON 
7, 0 ,  particularly  to  fcha  aviation  units.  Aviation  units  were  orders o 
overnight  into  support  of  .DAMSON  719.  Supporting  maintenance  uAts  ■ 
vsiro  nu-jjpleraoated  with  mea,  parts,  tools,  and  equipment.  Aviation 
'cuts  supporting  LAMS  ON  719  were  given  highest  priority  in  repair  . 

■t  mi  replacement  of  aircraft.  The  USARV  Aviation  Officer  and  key 
members  of  hia  staff  and  of  the  1st  Aviation  Brigade  spent  many  days 
hi  residence  in  the  support  and  staging  areas  v.seu  by  ..DAMSON  719 
aviation  units.  Any  evaluation  of  aim  oldie  operatic.;::  in  support  oj 
DAMSON  719  should  recognize  that  the  priority  and  level  of  support 
provided  aviation  units  during  this  unique  operation  was  probably 
atypical  of  what  can  be  expected  duri  ji  >  the  average  airmobile  operation. 


L  (f 
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e.  USAF  Support 


In  the  normal  airmobile  opex*ation  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Air  Force  provides  support  according 
to  provisions  of  the  Air  Ground  Operations  System  agreed  to  for 
worldwide  use  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  key  element  of  this  system  is  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  which 
places  at  division,  brigade,  and  battalion  level,  when  appropriate, 
experienced  tactical  pilots  who  assist  in  planning  tactical  air  support 
and  controlling  missions  in  support  of  ground  forces.  Key  roles  are 
played  by  the  Air  Liaison  Officers  and  Forward  Air  Controllers  who 
become  full-fledged  members  of  the  ground  units  they  support.  These 
United ‘States  Air  Force  Officers  provide  valuable  assistance  to  Army 
commanders  planning  and  conducting  airmobile  operations  and  quickly 
become  familiar  with  the  operational  concepts,  methods,  and  techniques 
of  the  Army  units  they  support.  The  personal  and  professional  rapport 
established  between  Army  and  Air  Force  members  of  this  team  guar¬ 
antees  a  high  level  of  combat  effectivenss,  particularly  in  airmobile 
operations.  The  Air  Ground  Operations  System  employed  by  United 
States  Forces  has  proven  highly  effective  and  satisfactory. 

The  special  circumstances  of  LAMS  ON  719  influenced  the  nor¬ 
mal  working  of  the  Air  Ground  Operations  System  insofar  as  the  Army 
aviation  and  air  cavalry  units  were  concerned.  The  USAF  Tactical 
Air  Control  Party  attached  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
confined  working  with  the  Division's  ground  units  in  its  normally  as¬ 
signed  area  of  operations  in  South  Vietnam  in  a  greatly  increased  area 
of  responsibility.  Most  of  the  Division's  aviation  units,  however, 
moved  into  support  of  RVNAF  ground  units  operating  in  Laos.  Forward 
Air  Controllers  attached  to  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  who 
were  accustomed  to  working  in  support  of  in-country  airmobile  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  authorized  to  cross  the  border  into  Laos.  Similarly, 
RVNAF  ground  units  operating  in  Laos  experienced  modification  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Air  Ground  Operations  System  they  were 
accustomed  to  during  operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Their 
normal  supporting  Forward  Air  Controllers  were  not  authorized  to 
operate  in  Laos,  and  their  ground  units  operated  without  the  United 
States  advisors  through  whom  most  Vietnamese  ground  commanders 
usually  talked  to  the  Forward  Air  Controller  providing  close  air  support. 
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The  result  of  the  unique  set  of  circumstances  of  LAMSON  719 
waj  that  the  bulk  of  the  cloae  air  support  missions  flown  in  support 
of  RVNAF  ground  ard  airmobile  operations  were  directed  by  "out 
of  country"  Forward  Air  Controllers  who  were  accustomed  to  work¬ 
ing  in  Laos  independent  of  ground  operations  and  governed  by  class¬ 
ified  rules  of  engagement  and  who  were  unaccustomed  to  working  in 
close  support  of  ground  and  airmobile  operations.  As  the  operation 
progressed,  RVNAF,  US  Army,  and  US  Air  Force  unite  and  indiv¬ 
iduals  became  accustomed  to  working  with  each  other  in  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment  of  LAMSON  719. 

f.  S.eaae  of  Urgency  in  Providing  Airmobile  Support 

The  special  circumstances  of  LAlvISON  719  and  its  obvioua 
critical  importance  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
led  to  an  unusual  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  cornr.undurc,  crews, 
and  unite  who  provided  airmobile  support  to  RVNAF  units  in  Lacs. 
Provision  of  airmobile  support  was  the  principal,  moot  visible,  moat 
obvioua  American  contribution  to  1AM SON  719.  Indeed,  the  success 
of  LAMSON  719  appeared  to  depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  supporting 
airmobile  operations.  United  State  a  Army  aviation  provided  RVNAF 
its  principal  means  of' mobility,  medical  evacuation,  resupply,  and 
transportation  for  senior  commander  a,  as  well  iia  a  major  source 
of  supporting  fire  and  reconnaissance.  As  the  campaign  progressed, 
it  became  evident  that  for  .some  RVNAF  units,  United  Staten  Army 
aviation  offered  the  only  means  for  extraction  from  i ho  battlefield. 

6.  (U)  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION  (Figure  1-8) 

The  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  commanded  all  United 
St  at  va  Army  aviation  units  employed  in  direct  support  of  LAMSON  719. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  LAMSON  719  the  following  aviation 
units  augmented  those  organic  to  the  division  :  four  axouult  helicopter 
companies  (UH-1H),  threo  armed  helicopter  companies  (2-AH-lG  and 
l-UH-lC),two  aosault  support  helicopter  companion  (CH— i7),  two  air 
cavalry  troops,  and  two  assault  helicopter  battalion  headquarters. 
Additional  aviation  units  were  placed  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  division  during  peak  airmobile  operations. 
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FIGURE  1-8  (U).  Aviation  Taak  Organisation  fU) 


a.  Command  and  Control 


% 


Command  Officer,  101st  Aviation  Group  commanded  all  assault, 
assault  support,  and  aerial  weapons  helicopter  units.  Commanding 
officer,  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  commanded  all  air  cavalry  unite. 
Commanding  Officer,  4th  Battalion  (Aerial  Artillery),  77th  Artillery 
commanded  all  aerial  rocket  artillery.  Commanding  Officer,  Division 
Support  Command  was  responsible  for  medical  evacuation  operation  a. 
Commanding  Officer,  101st  Aviation  Group  employed  hia  staff  and  his 
headquarters  as  the  central  planning  and  coordinating  headquarters  for 
all  aviation  activities  in  support  of  DAMSON  719.  The  Assistant  Div¬ 
ision  Commander  (Operations)  was  the  Division  Commander's  on-the- 
ground' representative  and  was  overall  coordinator  of  all  aviation  unite 
supporting  DAMSON  719.  The  collocation  at  Khe  Sanh  of  the  Di vision1  a 
advance  headquarters  and  the  tactical  headquarters  of  the  lOlct  Avia¬ 
tion  Group  facilitated  and  simplified  command  control.  Doc&ted  near¬ 
by  were  tactical  headquarters  from  all  supporting  helicopter  battalions, 
the  aerial  rocket  artillery,  the  air  cavalry,  the  Division  Support  Com¬ 
mand  and  a  control  headquarters  for  medical  evacuation  helicopters. 
This  facilitated  the  holding  of  briefings  daily  at  2000  hours  at  which 
was  covered  a  review  of  the  day's  airmobile  operations,  a  preview  of 
the  next  day's  operations,  and  diacuaaioa  and  policy  guidance  as  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  evening  briefings  were  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
airmobile  operations  in  support  of  DAMSON  719. 

b.  Assault  Helicopters  (UH-1.H) 

An  assault  helicopter  battalion  provided  direct  (support  to  each 
major  RVNAF  unit.  The  158th  Assault  Helicopter  Battalion  nupportea 
the  lot  ARVN  Airborne  Division,  Ranger  Group,  and  Armored  Brigade. 
The  223rd  Combat  Assault  Battalion  supported  the  lot  ARVN  Infantry 
Division.  The  14th  Combat  Assault  Battalion  supported  the  Vietnamese 
Marine  Division.  The  direct  support  helicopter  battalion  planned  and 
controlled  all  combat  assaults  and  general  support  missions  for  the 
supported  unit.  Each  aooault  helicopter  battalion  kept  an  aviation 
liaison  officer  full  time  with  the  supported  unit,  and  each  battalion 
commander  visited  the  commander  of  the  supported  unit  at  least  once 
daily.  Regardless  of  what  aviation  units  provided  helicopters  to  sup¬ 
port  of  RVNAF  unit,  the  direct  support  assault  helicopter  battalion 
headquarters  always  commanded  the  operations. 
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Medium  and  Heavy  lift  Helicopters  (CH-47,  CH-53,  CH-54) 


Commanding  Officer,  159th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Bat¬ 
talion,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  was  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  and  performing  all  heavy-lift  missions.  Available  to  support 
this  mission  were  five  CH-47  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Companies 
and  one  HC-54  Heavy  Helicopter  Company.  Additional  support  was 
provided  on  a  mission  basis  by  a  CH-53  helicopter  squadron  of  the 
United  Stales  Marine  Corps.  An  aviation  liaison  officer  was  provided 
each  major  RVNAF  unit  to  plan  and  coordinate  all  heavy  lift  missions, 
and  a  Pathfinder  Team  of  the  101st  Aviation  Group  was  located  at  all 
resupply  bases  and  pads. 

d.  Attack  Helicopters  (AH-1G  and  UH-1C) 

Availability  of  armed  helicopters  for  the  escort  role  was  a 
limiting  factor  in  how  many  different  airmobile  operations  and  mis¬ 
sions  could  be  conducted  simultaneously.  Virtually  every  mission 
into  Laos  required  armed  helicopter  escort:  combat  assaults  and 
extractions,  single  and  multiple  ship  resupply,  medical  evacuation, 
and  some  command  and  control  missions.  The  presence  of  many 
UH-1C  armed  helicopters  complicated  planning  armed  helicopter  sup¬ 
port,  for  this  early-model  armed  helicopter  could  not  keep  up  with 
or  perform  as  well  as  the  preferred  AH-1G  armed  helicopter. 

e.  Aerial  Rocket  Artillery  (AH-1G) 

Although  the  aerial  rocket  artillery  is  normally  controlled 
through  artillery  fire  support  channels,  LAMSON  719  was  an  abnor¬ 
mal  situation.  A  wide  variety  of  communications  channels  were  used 
to  call  for  and  control  aerial  rocket  artillery  in  direct  support  of 
ground  and  airmobile  operations  in  LAMSON  719.  Aviation,  artillery, 
advisory,  air  cavalry,  and  RVNAF  communication  channels  all  were 
used  to  call  for  and  direct  the  fires  of  the  aerial  rocket  artillery,  the 
aerial  rocket  artillery  responded  with  flexibility  and  effectiveness  to 
this  unpredictable  variety  and  heavy  volume  of  calls  upon  its  service. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  the  Commanding  Officer,  101st  Aviation 
Group  exercised  de  facto  coordination  through  the  4/77  Artillery 
forward  fire  direction  center  at  Khe  Sanh  of  the  employment  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  aerial  rocket  artillery. 
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f.  Air  Cavulr 


The  air  cavalry  performed  two  principal  missions  during 
LAXi-SON  719:  reconnaissance  to  ti  c  front  and  uaaka  of  ground  op¬ 
eration#  and  reconnaissance  and  ui.curity  of  landing  and  pickup  zor.cn 
before  and  during  combat  aucau  1  ■.  «•»  j  i  %  1  '  *1'  j"  «•  V  .  i  wi*}  iJ  ,  (  Operating  vi t  h 
four  air  cavalry  troops  in  direct,  -up,,..  ••(  i.;  J. A  hi  COX  719,  the  com¬ 
manding  Officer,  2d  Squadron,  17th  (.'<  v„.lry  v/aa  the  principal  recon¬ 
naissance  officer  for  the  operation.  G  ......  . . i  p.ed  tanks  directly 

by  the  Commanding  General,  i  Corps  .vn<i  delivered  hio  reports  direct 
ly  to  the  Commanding  General,  1  Corps  and  t’ne  Commanding  General, 
XXIV  Corps  att  well  as  to  the  Co.r.-i  .amu y  r,  me;.  1,  101;;t  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile).  This  ny«i «  m  of  -j  lank;,  and  multipli¬ 

city  of  reporting  channels  lusvifie:.  to  t  !•-•  ..r.Gcv.l  role  played  by  uie 
air  cavalry,  because  ol  their  g;  c..(  7  u<-,  r«  ,n  the  air  cavalry, 

RVNAF  unite  initially  tended  to  c  r  v  ; ;  r  c  ;:v».  Iry  m  the  clothe 
fire  support  role  rather  than  in  a  r  . . ;;;:..,.r,o'Tv  ;  c.  le. 

7.  (U)  XXIV  CORPS  JOIN  7"  COG! G.7vJ>i .  1  C  X  GfjD 

In  early  March  1971  an  organ? ,i.n  '  .-mi  .  d  c  nliohed  wbi  on  ;;?••• 
facilitated  che  planning  and  conchn  .  .  :■  ,  o>.u  r..Guno  in  -u,.  * 

of  JLAMSON  719.  The  Commanding  <;••*.*  i,  1X1  V  Cor,;;  oatabli  fa  h..-b 
the  XXIV  Corpa  Joint  Coordinator.  ;  os  ?•  a  .  ,n  ..  p.*r«c7;.\J  liaison  .';ro\ 
to  the  Commanding  General,  I  Cor';.  h!;VK,  Tin  e  group  was  eel- 
located  with  the  tactical  headquu  r!  •,*  - ".  u  ■..<  •.<.>■•  :  rrnonal  location 
of  the  CG,  I  Corps  in  the  Khe  Sanh  nr. -a. 

The  purpose  of  the  XXIV  Corgi,  ,;r  <’r.'  ■.•dir,;-. ting  Group  war  to 

expedite  the  process  of  planning  and  coor air. the  uue  of  Unit-  H 
States  assets  in  support  of  RVNAF  operations  in  Laos,  The  Grc'up 
provided  information  and  advice  to  tin:-  two  Corpn  Commanders:  as¬ 
sured  response  to  the  requirement  a  and  pziuniieu  of  the  Comma;;,  ding 
General,  I  Corpa;  and  expedited  impiotacnUR  iota  of  tho  orcU.ru  o  1  Die 
Commanding  General,  I  Corps;  and  expedited  implementation  of  the 
orders  of  the  Commanding  Gent  v  a  I,  XXIV  Corps. 

The  Commanding  General,  XXIV  Corps  directed  the  Commanding 
General  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  to  est.abJ.isli  (hr  Joint  Coordinating  Groi 


and  designated  him  as  Chief.  In  this  capacity,  the  Commanding 
General,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  acted  as  the  personal  representative 
of  the  Commanding  General,  XXIV  Corps  and  not  as  Corps  Artillery 
Commander.  Further,  the  Commanding  General,  XXIV  Cozps  de¬ 
signated  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations),  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  (Airmobile)  as  Army  Aviation  Officer  of  the  Joint 
Coordinating  Group  with  headquarters  aUKhc  Saab  itself.  A  general 
officer  fromODCSOPS,  7th  United  States  Air  Force  participated  in 
the  Joint  Coordinating  Group  on  a  periodic  basis. 

To  support  the  work  of  the  Joint  Coordinating  Group,  a  Tactical 
Coordination  Center  was  established  immediately  adjacent  to  I  Corps 
Tactical  Headquarters.  It  provided  an  extensive  communications  net¬ 
work  with  XXIV  Corps  units  and  headquarters,  and  included  represent¬ 
atives  and  liaison  officers  from  ACofS,  G3  XXIV  Corps;  XXIV  Corps 
Artillery;  the  Direct  Air  Support  Center  which  supported  LAMSON  719: 
and  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile). 

Existence  of  the  XXIV  Corps  Joint  Coordinating  Group  and  the 
membership  thereon  of  the  Assitanl  Division  Commander  (Operations) 
greatly  facilitated  planning  and  conduct  of  airmobile  operations  in 
support  of  LAMSON  719  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  priorities 
of  the  Commanding  General,  I  Corps,  The  Assistant  Division  Com¬ 
mander  (Operations),  usually  accompanied  by  the  Commanding  Officer, 
101st  Aviation  Group,  or  the  Group  S-3,  regularly  attended  sessions 
conducted  by  the  Commanding  General,  I  Corps  and  his  staff.  The 
Commanding  Officer,  2d  Squadron  17th  Cavalry  usually  attended  the 
late  afternoon  meetings.  During  these  two  regular  meeting  the  I  Corps 
Commander  gave  his  planning  guidance  and  stated  hia  priorities  for 
airmobile  support.  The  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations) 
acquainted  the  Corps  Commander  with  the  availability,  capabilities, 
and  limitations  of  aviation  support,  recommended  allocations  of  avia¬ 
tion  assets  in  accordance  with  the  announced  priorities,  and  reported 
status  and  results  of  airmobile  operations.  As  airmobile  operations 
progressed  during  the  day,  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Op¬ 
erations)  would  either  personally  or  through  the  Chief,  Joint  Co  ordinal  - 
ing  Group,  pass  information,  recommendations,  and  reports  to  the 
Commanding  General,  I  Corps,  and,  when  appropriate,  seek  addi¬ 
tional  guidance  or  re-ordering  of  priorities.  Additionally,  the 
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Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations)  visited  commanders  of 
major  subordinate  RVNAF  units  and  daily  acquainted  them  with  the 
availability,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  aviation  units  and  their 
allocation  according  to  priorities  established  by  the  Commanding 
General,  1  Corps.  The  fact  that  the  Assistant  Division  Commander 
(Operations)  was  speaking  as  the  de  facto  Army  Aviation  Ofi'icer  of 
the  Commanding  General,  I  Corps  .,nve  him  credibility  with  Viet¬ 
namese  commanders  and  made  them  aware  that  aviation  assets  were 
allocated  according  to  priorities  established  by  the  Vietnamese 
Corps  Commander. 

a.  (U)  . ALLOCATING  AVIATION  RKSCMJRCR.S 

Several  steps  were  involved  in  allocating  aviation  resources  in 
support  of  LAMSON  719.  The  starting  place  was  the  priority  of 
allocation  established  by  the  Commanding  General,  )  Corps,  every¬ 
thing  else  followed.  Major  RVNAF  units  requested  aviation  support 
through  the  resident  aviation  liaison  officer,  who  forwarded  the 
request  to  his  parent  aviation  battalion  headquarters.  The  supporting 
aviation  battalion  reviewed  and  consolidated  requests,  discussed 
them  as  appropriate  with  the  RVNAF  unit,  level oped  plans  for  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requests,  and  forwarded  the  c ur.noiidated  requests 
and  plans  to  101st  Aviation  Group.  The  Aviation  Group  then  consoli¬ 
dated,  analysed,  and  reviewed  all  requests;  determined  how  best, 
they  could  be  accomplished;  and  allocated  aviation  resource  &  in 
accordance  with  priorities  established  by  the  i  Cot  ps  Commander. 

The  final  step  in  the  allocation  process  v/as  the  Aviation  Group  Com¬ 
mander's  early  morning  presentation  of  missions,  plain  ,  and  recom¬ 
mended  aviation  allocations  for  the  I  Corps  Commander's  approval- 

Three  regular  daily  meetings  provided  the  decision-making 
framework  for  allocating  aviation  resources.  The  Assistant  Division 
Commander  (Operations)  and  the  101st  Aviation  Group'  Commander 
attended  all  three  meetings.  At  1730  hours  daily  at  his  tactical 
headquarters  near  Khe  Sanh,  the  I  Corps  Commander  reviewed  the 
day's  events  and  provided  planning  guidance  for  the  following  day. 

At  2000  hours  at  the  Division's  advance  headquarters,  all  aviation 
unit  commanders  met  to  review  the  day's  operations,  discuss  sub¬ 
jects  of  common  interest,  and  review  missions,  plans  and  tentative 
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allocation  of  aviation  assets  for  the  next  day.  Receipt  of  requests, 
planning,  and  allocation  of  aviation  resources  continued  throughout 
each  night  at  the  101st  Aviation  Group  headquarters.  Each  morning  at 
0815  hours  at  his  tactical  headquarters  the  I  Corps  Commander  re¬ 
viewed  the  night's  events,  gave  additional  guidance  for  tha  day,  and 
heard  and  approved  the  Aviation  Group  Commander1  a  recommendations 
for  allocation  of  aviation  resources.  It  is  significant  that  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  I  Corps,  always  approved  without  change  the  Aviation 
Group  Commander's  recommendations. 

Invariably,  as  operations  and  battle  actions  developed  each  day, 
modifications  in  allocation  and  shifts  of  aviation  resources  became 
appropriate.  These  modifications  and  shifts  were  made  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  101st  Aviation 
Group. 

9.  (U)  PLANNING  AIRMOBILE  OPERATIONS 

Detailed  planning  conferences  preceded  all  combat  assaults, 
extractions,  and  resupply  missions.  The  basic  planning  conference 
at  which  detailed  ground  and  airmobile  plans  were  ^developed  was 
conducted  at  the  appropriate  RVNAF  major  unit  headquarters.  It 
was  attended  by  the  appropriate  Vietnamese  commanders  and  staff 
members,  by  the  direct  support  aviation  battalion  commander  and 
his  key  staff  members,  and  by  the  Aviation  Group  Commander  or 
one  of  his  staff  officers.  This  planning  conference  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "AMC  meeting"  since  its  key  element  was  the 
meeting  of  the  aviation  Air  Mission  Commander  and  the  Ground 
Commander  to  work  out  the  details  of  blending  the  aviation  and 
ground  units  into  an  airmobile  operation.  Once  the  basic  plan  was 
developed  for  an  airmobile  operation,  it  was  reviewed  by  the  101st 
Aviation  Group  Commander,  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Opera¬ 
tions),  and  I  Corps  Commander  and  modified  and  scheduled  according 
to  the  Corps  Commander’s  priorities  and  the  availability  of  sup¬ 
porting  aviation  resources.  The  planning  and  allocation  processes 
were  interdependent. 
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10.  (U)  THE  AIRMOBILE  TEAM  AND  ITS  TECHNIQUES 


So 


The  team  that  conducted  airmobile  operations  in  support  of 
JLAMSON  719  was  built  around  the  characteristics  .and  capabilities 
of  the  family  of  helicopters  and  the  abilities  of  the  men  who  flew 
them.  The  team  consisted  of  ground,  helicopter,  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft  units  that  combined  their  capabilities  and  efforts  in  a  com¬ 
mon  enterprise.  The  airmobile  team  can  be  divided  into  aim  functional 
elements:  command  and  control,  reconnaiceance,  firepower,  troop- 
lift,  heavy-lift,  and  support.  Armed  helicopters  were  integral  to 
the  reconnaissance  element  (air  cavalry  gunships),  firepower  ele¬ 
ment  .(aerial  rocket  artillery),  and  troop-lift  element  (escort  gun- 
ships).  These  aircraft  habitually  escorted  the  heavy-lift  and  support 
elements  and  b  '...  .fited  the  command  and  control  element. 

The  following  comments  describe  the  function  elements  of  this 
team  and  the  techniques  used  during  LAMSON  719: 

a.  Command  and  control 


This  element  consisted  of  the  Ground  and  Air  Mi  a  cion  Com¬ 
manders,  * ->eir  aeputies,  and  staff  members  who  planned,  coordinated, 
dir  t-„ct\id,  and  commanded  an  airmobile  operation.  During  an  air¬ 
mobile  operation,  a  command  and  control  party  was  continuously  air¬ 
borne  over  each  critical  point  to  direct  the  operation,  aoneac  its 
progress,  provide  guidance,  and  make  decisions.  The  senior  Ground 
Commander  of  the  troops  involved  and  the  senior  aviation  commander 
of  the  aviation  units  involved,  the  Air  Mission  Commander,  rode  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  helicopter.  All  other  command  and  control  aircre.c 
had  aboard  representatives  of  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders 
authorized  to  make  recommendations  and  decisions  in  the  name  of  their 
commanders. 

Ideally,  each  command  and  control  party  war  mounted  in  a 
UH-lH  helicopter  equipped  with  a  radio  console  which  provided  an 
array  of  radios  that  permitted  commanders  and  staff  officers  to  com¬ 
municate  readily  with  appropriate  ground  and  aviation  units  and  ele¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  the  number  of  UH-lH  helicopters  equipped  with 
radio  consoles  with  depon  able  operating  radios  was  a  limiting 
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factor.  Often  command  and  control  parties  were  required  to  fly  in 
UH-1H  aircraft  that  lacked  radio  console!  and  were  forced  to  depend 
on  PRC-25  radios  for  communications. 

Occasionally,  four  command  and  control  aircraft  and  parties 
were  required  to  provide  continuous  airborne  coverage  over  the 
critical  points  of  an  airmobile  operation  which  involved  extraction 
of  troops  from  one  field  location  and  combat  assault  into  another 
field  location.  It  frequently  happened  during  LAMSON  719  that  the 
enemy  attacked  both  the  pickup  and  the  landing  zones  used  by  a  unit. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  command  and  control  party  was  required 
above  the  pickup  zone  and  another  above  the  landing  zone.  Two  other 
command  and  control  parties  were  often  required  to  replace  on  sta¬ 
tion  the  principal  command  and  control  parties,  particularly  when 
there  was  a  lengthly  turnaround  time  between  the  operational  area 
and  the  refueling  point. 

Before  each  operation,  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders 
established  for  themselves  and  within  their  organizations  a  dear 
succession  of  command  in  the  event  that  they  or  their  subordinate 
commanders  became  casualties.  In  a  fast  moving  airmobile  opera¬ 
tion,  it  was  essential  to  make  plans  that  would  reduce  the  possibility 
of  a  commander's  loss  disrupting  the  operation. 

b.  Reconnaissance 

The  reconnaissance  element  consisted  of  air  cavalry  units 
who  performed  the  classic  cavalry  mission  of  reconnaissance  and 
security.  The  air  cavalry  troop  was  the  smallest  unit  normally 
assigned  a  reconnaissance  and  security  mission.  Prior  to  combat 
assaults,  large  resupply  mission,  and  heavy-lift  operations,  air 
cavalry  reconnoitered  flight  routes  to  and  from  the  objective  area, 
tentatively  selected  landing  and  pickup  zones,  detected  enemy 
activity,  located  targets,  and  directed  attacks  by  supporting  fire¬ 
power  on  enemy  forces,  weapons,  installations,  and  suspicious  areas 
in  the  objective  area.  The  air  cavalry  commander  initiated  the 
preparatory  fires  on  the  landing  and  pickup  zones,  the  approach  and 
departure  routes,  and  appropriate  portions  of  the  objective  area. 
Whenever  assets  and  circumstances  permitted,  the  air  cavalry 
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provided  continuous  reconnaissance  at  and  near  the  objective  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  airmobile  operation. 


S2. 


Specifically,  it  was  normal  for  the  air  cavalry  commander  to 
arrive  first  at  the  objective  area  designated  by  the  Ground  Commander t 
commence  his  reconnaissance,  and  select  tentative  landing  or  pickup 
zones,  approach  and  departure  routes,  and  flight  routes  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  when  they 
arrived  over  the  objective  area.  Having  made  his  tentative  selection, 
the  air  cavalry  commander,  in  conjuction  with  the  artillery  observer 
and  forward  air  controller,  commenced  preparatory  fires  on  landing 
or  pickup  zones  and  the  approach  and  departure  routes.  By  the  time 
the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  arrived  over  the  objective 
area,  the  preparatory  phases  of  the  airmobile  operation  were  well 
under  way.  In  most  cases,  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  air  cavalry  commander.  In 
the  few  cases  where  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  sel¬ 
ected  landing  or  pickup  zones  other  than  those  recommended  by  the 
air  cavalry  commander,  the  new  zones  were  near  enough  to  those 
recommended  by  the  air  cavalry  commander  to  benefit  by  any  prep- 
atory  fires  already  employed. 

After  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  arrived  over 
the  objective  area  and  assumed  direction  of  the  preparatory  fires,  the 
air  cavalry  commander  continued  his  reconnaissance  around  the 
objective  area  and  assisted  in  target  acquisition  and  employment  of 
supporting  fires.  When  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  judged 
the  landing  zones  and  approaches  adequately  prepared  for  combat 
assault,  they  shifted  supporting  fires  and  directed  the  air  cavalry 
commander  to  conduct  low-level  reconnaissance  of  the  landing  zone 
to  determine  if  it  was  ready  for  the  combat  assault  to  begin.  This 
final  reconnaissance  just  before  the  launching  of  the  combat  assault 
was  the  most  crucial  xeconxtais sauce  of  all.  The  Air.  Mission  and 
Ground  Ccmmanderls  usually  approved  the  air  cavalry  commander's 
recommendation  either  to  begin  the  combat  assault  or  employ  ad¬ 
ditional  preparatory  firepower.  The  air  cavalry  commander  played 
a  major  role  in  target  acquisition  and  direction  of  supporting  fires, 
and  he  as  Burned  interim  command  and  control  of  the  airmobile  operation 
when  the  need  arose.  When  a  single  airmobile  operation  involved 
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simultaneous  extraction  from  one  field  location  and  combat  assault 
into  another  field  location,  one  air  cavalry  troop  was  employed  over 
the  pickup  zone  and  a  second  troop  over  the  landing  zone.  The  air 
cavalry  commander  was  accompanied  by  an  artillery  liaison  officer 
and  worked  directly  with  a  USAF  Forward  Air  Controller  flying 
overhead  and  working  as  an  intimate  member  of  the  reconnaissance - 
firepower  team.  LAMSON  719  reaffirmed  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  air  cavalry  reconnaissance  element  to  the  airmobile  team. 

c.  Fir  epowe  r 

The  firepower  element  consisted  of  all  who  brought  destructive 
and  auppre.saive  fire  to  bear  on  the  objective,  particularly  on  and 
around  landing  and  pickup  zones  and  their  approach  and  departure 
routes.  This  element  Included  ground  artillerymen,  aerial  rocket 
artillerymen,  armed  helicopter  crews,  United  States  Air  Force  liaison 
officer,  forward  air  controllers,  and  crews  of  B-52  bombers  and 
fighter  bombers.  • 

< 

\ 

The  employment  of  firepower  was  planned,  coordinated,  and 
directed  by  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission__Commanders  ably  assisted 
by  the  air  cavalry  commander.  The  governing  principle  was  to  place 
maximum  firepower  in  minimum  time  in  and  around  landing  and  pickup 
zones  and  along  approach  and  departure  routes.  Massive  and  accurate 
application  of  preparatory  firepower  did  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  guarantee  success  of  airmobile  operations,  particularly 
combat  assaults  and  extractions. 


While  all  sources  of  firepower  contributed  to  the  success  of 
airmobile  operations,  the  mass  of  destructive  firepower  was  delivered 
by  the  USAF.  Multiple  B-52  strikes  prepared  objective  areas.  Com¬ 
mando  vaults  and  daisy  cutter  bombs  constructed  landing  and  pickup 
zones  and  alternate  touchdown  points.  Bombs,  rockets,  CBU,  napalm, 
and  20mm  gunfire  destroyed  or  neutralized  enemy  weapons  positions 
and  troop  units.  Then  USAF  aircraft  laid  a  smoke  screen  to  shield 
troop-lift  aircraft  from  enemy  fire  and  observation  as  they  entered 
and  departed  landing  or  pickup  zones. 


The  role  of  US  artillery  was  limited  by  the  range  of  the 
l?5mm  guns  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  during  airmobile  combat  assaults 
in  LAMSON  719.  RVNAF  artillery  in  Laos  was  limited  by  the  paucity 
of  secure  or  geographically  suitable  fire  bases  and  by  the  significant 
NVA  antiaircraft  capability  against  the  heavy-lift  helicopters.  Lan¬ 
guage  problems  hindered  the  use  by  US  commanders  aloft  of  RVNAF 
artillery.  For  those  landing  zones  within  the  range  of  the  175mm 
guns  (32,000  meters)  and  8"  howitzers  (16,800  meters),  the  volume 
of  fire  support  delivered  from  forward  position  at  TABAT  just  east 
of  the  Laotian  border  frequently  contributed  significantly  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  insertions  and  subsequent  defense.  Flak  suppression  fires 
were  planned  and  executed  in  preparation  of  flight  routes  for  combat 
assaults,  combat  resupply,  and  combat  extractions.  Targeting  intel¬ 
ligence  was  a  key  factor  in  reacting  to  constant  relocation  of  NVA 
antiaircraft  weapons.  As  a  technique,  artillery  fire  was  generally 
employed  in  both  suppressive  and  destructive  roles  on  the  flanks  of 
landing  and  pickup  zones.  US  artillery  was  also  actively  engaged  in 
target  acquisition  of  NVA  artillery  positions  and  in  the  delivery  of 
counter  battery  fires  into  Laos.  One  significant  limiting  factor  in  the 
employment  of  artillery  was  the  frequently  necessary  cnroute  changes 
in  the  locations  of  the  LZ.  This  resulted  in  delays  in  firing  the  artil¬ 
lery  preparations  or  in  the  cancellation  of  preplanned  fires  altogether. 
Additionally,  early  firing  of  LZ  preparations  risked  the  expoaure  of 
RVNAF  intentions  and  consequent  NVA  reaction. 

Armed  helicopters  provided  the  capability  for  detecting  and 
immediately  engaging  battlefield  targets  of  opportunity  close  to 
friendly  troops  on  the  ground  unmatched  by  any  other  weapons  system 
in  the  United  States  inventory.  Armed  helicopters  operating  with  the 
air  cavalry,  aerial  rocket  artillery,  and  escorting  troop-lift,  heavy  - 
lift,  and  support  aircraft  literally  covered  the  battle  area  with  their 
ability  to  respond  immediately  and  accurately  with  their  fire  against 
known  and  suspected  enemy  weapons  and  positions.  Armed  helicopters 
often  operated  under  low  ceilings  and  weather  conditions  that  restricted 
or  precluded  use  of  tactical  air  in  close  support  of  ground  units  or 
airmobile  operations.  Armed  helicopters,  particularly  those  of  the 
air  cavalry,  played  a  key  role  in  acquiring  targets,  directing  artil¬ 
lery  fire  and  tactical  air  strikes  against  them,  and  conducting  battle 
damage  assessments. 


With  specific  reference  to  firepower  used  to  prepare  the 
landing  zones,  when  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  con¬ 
sidered  the  landing  zone  and  approaches  to  have  been  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  with  firepower,  they  shifted  the  fires  to  adjacent  areas  and 
sent  the  air  cavalry  to  conduct  low-level  reconnaissance.  If  the  air 
cavalry  drew  enemy  fire  or  saw  enemy  activity  or  installations  or 
suspicious  areas  judged  to  require  additional  firepower,  resumption 
or  preparatory  fires  was  recommended.  The  fires  were  resumed 
until  once  again  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  to  shift  the  fires  and  have  the  air  cavalry  con¬ 
duct  another  low  level  reconnaissance.  Only  when  the  air  cavalry 
recqmmeaded  and  the  Ground  and  Air  Commanders  decided  that  the 
landing  zone  and  approach  route  firepower  preparation  was  adequate 
did  the  Air  Mission  Commander  launch  the  assault.  When  the  com¬ 
bat  assault  began,  supporting  fires  shifted  to  adjacent  targets  and 
areas.  The  supporting  fires  continued  until  the  combat  assault  was 
completed. 

All  commanders  were  alert  to  the  possibility  of  the  NVA 
concealing  themselves  and  withholding  fire  during  the  air  cavalry's 
low-level  reconnaissance  in  order  to  deliver  surprise  fire  against 
the  troop-lift  aircraft  when  they  entered  the  landing  zone. 

The  air  cavalry-armed  helicopter -artillery-tactical  air 
combination  proved  unbeatable  as  a  reconnaissance-target  acquisition- 
firepower -battle  damage  assessment  team. 

d.  Troop-lift 

The  troop-lift  element  consisted  of  the  troop-lift  helicopters, 
their  escorting  armed  helicopters,  and  their  commanders.  The  troop- 
lift  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  airmobile  combat  assault  or  extraction. 
These  troop-lift  helicopters  present  the  most  lucrative,  most  vulner¬ 
able  targets  for  enemy  fire.  Therefore,  everything  possible  was  dons 
to  secure  the  flight,  landing,  and  takeoff  of  the  troop-lift  aircraft. 
Flight  routes,  flight  altitudes,  approach  and  departure  routes,  landing 
and  pickup  zones  were  all  reconnoitered,  selected,  and  prepared  with 
firepower  to  provide  maximum  security  for  the  troop-lift  aircrait. 
Spacing  between  troop-lift  aircraft  was  determined  primarily  by 


conditions  of  visibility  and  size  of  the  landing  and  pickup  rones.  For 
the  combat  assault,  the  most  crucial  phase  began  with  the  final 
approach  and  touchdown  of  the  first  troop-life  and  continued  until 
sufficient  troop  strength  was  landed  to  sustain  itself  in  combat.  The 
airmobile  troop  extraction  entered  its  most  crucial  phase  when  the 
number  of  troops  remaining  on  the  ground  dropped  below  that  strength 
adequate  to  sustain  itself  against  enemy  attack.  In  each  of  these 
crucial  situations  the  troop-lift  commander  found  it  necessary  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  welfare  of  the  troops  on  the  ground  to  fly  his  crews  and 
aircraft  into  situations  whose  level  of  risk  would  have  been  unacceptably 
high  under  other  circumstances. 

<  • 

e.  Heavy  -Lift 

The  heavy-lift  element  consisted  of  CH-47,  CH-53,  and 
CH-54  helicopters  used  to  lift  and  transport  heavy  equipment  and 
bulk  supplies,  their  escorting  armed  helicopters,  and  their  command 
and  control  helicopters. 

The  heavy-lift  aircraft  brought  into  landing  zones  bulldozers 
which  prepared  artillery  positions,  cleared  fields  of  fire,  and  dug  in 
key  installations  and  ammunition  storage  areas;  artillery  pieces  and 
ammunition;  CONEX  containers  equipped  ae  communications  centers 
and  tactical  command  posts;  barrier  and  fortification  construction 
material;  fuel,  food,  water,  ammunition,  and  other  hulk  supplies  or 
heavy  equipment  which  could  not  be  hauled  by  smaller  aircraft. 

Phasing  of  heavy-lift  helicopters  into  a  landing  ncuc  depended 
upon  factors  as  progress  of  the  combat  assault  into  a  landing  zone, 
the  clearing  and  securing  of  the  landing  zone  and  vicinity,  fire  support 
plan,  relative  freedom  of  the  landing  zone  from  enemy  fires,  and  the 
Ground  Commander's  tactical  plan.  The  largo  sine  of  heavy -lift  air¬ 
craft  and  the  necessity  for  slow  hovering  flight  when  approaching  or 
departing  a  landing  zone  make  heavy-lift  aircraft  especially  vulner¬ 
able  to  enemy  fire  near  and  on  the  landing  zenc.  Frequently,  it  was 
appropriate  to  intersperse  heavy-lift  .aircraft  in  the  stream  of  troop- 
lift  aircraft  going  into  a  landing  zone.  V/hcn  this  v/ns  done,  the 
heavy-lift  aircraft  were  given  the  .  ~ht  of  way.  Hcnvy-lift  operations 
required  continuous  airborne  command  and  control  aircraft  and  parties 
just  as  much  as  other  phases  of  the  airmobile  operation. 
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The  support  element  consisted  of  a  variety  of  aircraft  that 
played  a  supporting  role  to  the  other  elements  involved  in  an  airmobile 
operation,  and  whose  major  function  was  the  security  and  recovery  of 
downed  crews  and  helicopters.  The  support  element  included  the 
following: 

(1)  Chase  ships  prepared  to  land  promptly  to  extract  crews 
of  downed  helicopters. 

(2)  Medical  evacuation  helicopters  equipped  with  jungle  pene - 
tratora  for  extraction  of  wounded  ground  troops  and  crew  members 
whose  helicopter  went  down  in  vegetation  that  offered  no  nearby  landing 
zone  for  a  chase  ship  to  land. 

(3) .  Maintenance  helicopters  prepared  to  land  maintenance 
crews  and  riggers  to  repair  or  rig  downed  helicopters  for  extraction. 

(4)  Troop-lift  helicopters  carrying  one  or  more  aerial  rifle 
platoons  prepared  to  land  and  to  secure  downed  helicopters  and  crew 
when  appropriate. 

(5)  Included  also  in  the  support  element  were  command  and 
control  helicopters  and  escorting  armed  helicopters. 

The  support  element  had  responsibility  for  missions  ancillary 
to  the  combat  assault  or  extraction  itself,  but  these  missions  were 
of  critical  interest  to  all  aircraft  crews  involved  in  the  airmobile 
operation.  These  support  operations  were  planned,  coordinated,  and 
conducted  just  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  every  other  phase  of  the 
airmobile  operations  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  since  the  effective  - 
ness  of  the  support  element  operation  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  morale 
of  all  aircraft  crews  involved  in  the  airmobile  operation. 

Riggers,  maintenance  personnel,  and  medical  evacuation  hel¬ 
icopter  crewmen  were  the  only  Americans  authorised  to  set  foot  on 
Laotian  ground  and  then  only  for  specific  missions  of  necessity  to  be 
completed  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
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Whereas  American  aerial  rifle  platoons  of  the  air  cavalry 
squadron  were  landed  to  secure  and  recover  downed  crews  and  heli¬ 
copters  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  they  were  not  authorized  to  land 
in  Laos.  During  LAMSON  719  aerial  platoons  were  formed  from  the 
1st  A  J.VN  Infantry  Division's  elite  Ranger  company  known  as  the 
Black  Panther  (HAC  BAO)  to  be  used  for  securing  downed  crews  and 
helicopters.  The  Black  Panthers  were  under  OPCON  of  the  2d 
Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  during  all  of  LAMSON  719- 

The  airmobile  team  then  consisted  of  these  elements:  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  reconnaissance,  firepower,  troop-lift,  heavy-lift, 
and  support.  In  addition  to  the  techniques  specifically  used  by  these 
elements,  certain  other  airmobile  techniques  are’discussed  in  the 
following  section. 

11.  (U)  OTHER  TECHNIQUES 

Some  of  the  other  airmobile  techniques  employed  to  cope  with  the 
operational  environment  and  specific  situations  of  LAMSON  719  are 
briefly  described  below. 


Selecting  Landing  Zones 


Commanders  varied  practices  and  avoided  patterns  in  select¬ 
ing  landing  zones  and  usually  preferred  landing  zones  constructed  or 
created  with  bomba  to  natural  landing  zones.  High  ground  landing 
zones  were  vulnerable  to  pre -registered  enemy  mortar  and  artillery 
fires  and  afforded  enemy  weapons  on  surrounding  low  ground  360  de¬ 
gree  coverage  of  approach  and  departure  routes.  Landing  zones  on 
slopes  and  on  relatively  low  ground  were  less  likely  to  bo  anticipated  by 
the  enemy,  leas  likely  to  receive  pre-registcred  indirect  fire  attack, 
and  offered  some  defilade  from  enemy  fires.  Constructed  LZ'b  had 
obvious  advantages  over  natural  LZ's,  the  principal  one  being  that 
their  location  was  unexpected  and  required  the  enemy  to  make  new 
calculations.  Whenever  possible,  a  minimum  of  three  relatively 
widely  separated  touchdown  points  were  constructed  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  LZ  area  to  permit  aircraft  to  shift  from  one  touchdown  point  to 
another  when  enemy  fire  zeroed  in  on  the  touchdown  point  being  used. 
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b. 


Selecting  Pickup  Zones 


Air  Mission  Commanders  preferred  to  extract  troops  from 
pickup  zones  never  previously  used  and  at  which  the  troopa  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived.  This  set  of  circumstances  contributed  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  surprising  the  enemy  and  completing  the  extraction  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  react.  On  the  other  hand.  Ground  Commanders 
often  preferred  to  have  their  troops  extracted  from  occupied  positions 
or  from  previously  used  pickup  zones.  As  LAMSON  719  progressed, 
both  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  came  to  agree  that,  as  a 
rule,  extractions  were  conducted  with  greatest  success  and  fewest 
casualties  when  a  pickup  zone  was  used  for  the  first  time  by  troops 
newly  arrived  at  the  location  and  when  alternate  pickup  zones  were 
located  nearby  for  use  when  the  enemy  directed  his  fires  on  the 
pickup  zone  in  use. 

c.  "Secure11  Landing  and  Pickup  Zones 

Secure  landing  and  pickup  zones  did  not  exist  in  LAMSON  719. 
Friendly  firebases  and  positions  were  so  small  and  widely  dispersed 
and  enemy  forces  and  Weapons  so  numerous  and  pressed  in  bo  close 
to  friendly  forces  and  positions  that  every  landing  zone  and  pickup 
zone  in  Laos  wan  always  potentially  and  usually  in  fact  subject  to 
enemy  fire.  Consequently,  every  mission  including  resupply  and 
medical  evacuation  wai  planned  and  executed  as  a  combat  operation, 
complete  with  reconnaissance  and  fire  support.  Proximity  of  friendly 
forces  inhibited  use  of  defensive  fires  during  missions  into  "secure" 
LZ's  and  PZ's.  Commanders  and  aviators  preferred  going  into  new 
LZ's  by  combat  assault  supported  by  unrestricted  firepower  rather 
than  into  the  so-called  "secure"  LZ's  and  PZ's  when  friendly  troop 
locations  inhibited  employment  of  supporting  and  defensive  fires. 

d.  Approach  and  Departure  Routes 

Commanders  selected  approach  and  departure  routes  with 
several  factors  in  mind.  Among  these  factors  were  direction  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wind,  landform,  visual  navigational  aids  during  periods  of 
reduced  visibility,  location  of  friendly'  forces  and  weapons,  location 
of  enemy  forces  and  weapons,  and  potential  defilade  from  ennmy 
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weapons.  The  common  practice  developed  of  using  the  same  route 
for  approaches  and  departures  since  this  maximized  the  benefits  of 
preparatory  firepower  and  concentrated  the  effect  of  the  armed  heli¬ 
copters  escorting  and  providing  protective  fires  for  the  troop-lift 
helicopters  flying  in  and  out  of  the  landing  or  pickup  zone.  Air  Mia  - 
sion  Commanders  varied  the  approach  and  departure  routes  during 
the  conduct  of  airmobile  operations  as  required  by  wind,  weather, 
and  enemy  action. 

e.  Determining  LZ  Time 

•'  Determination  of  LZ  time  was  baaed  on  no  arbitrary  schedule 
or  set  of  conditions.  Rather  the  time  of  landing  was  based  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparatory  firepower,  the  assessment  of  the  air  cav¬ 
alry  commander  on  his  low-level  reconnaissance,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  as  to  when  the  landing 
zone  and  its  approach  and  departure  routes  were  reasonable  secure 
for  the  beginning  of  the  combat  assault  and  the  insertion  of  troops. 
Toward  the  end  of  LAMSON  719  the  practice  of  setting  "tentative  11 
LZ  times  fell  into  disuse  and  "decision  times"  were  used  instead. 

The  point  being  made  was  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  LZ  time 
until  the  appropriate  commanders  established  one  based  on  their 
judgment  of  the  situation  in  the  objective  area.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a  commander  to  take  the  necessary  time  to  apply  massive  amounts 
of  firepower  before  commencing  a  combat  assault.  It  war:  realized 
that  it  was  far  better  to  use  too  much  rather  than  too  little  firepower 
before  exposing  men  and  aircraft  to  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  landing 
zone. 


f.  Determining  PZ  Time 

The  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  had  far  less  flexi¬ 
bility  in  establishing  PZ  times  for  troop  extraction  from,  field  location;; 
than  for  establishing  LZ  times.  Frequently,  troop  units  engaged  ir.  a 
moving  fight  with  the  enemy  would  require  extraction.  In  that  event, 
the  Ground  and  Air  Mission  Commanders  would  fly  over  the  moving 
troop  unit,  guide  them  to  a  pickup  zone,  and  commence  extraction  as 
soon  as  the  lead  troop  elements  reached  the  pickup  zone.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  frequently  became  necessary  to  break  off  use 
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of  one  pickup  zone  as  it  came  under  heavy  enemy  fire  and  guide  the 
troop  unit  to  another  pickup  zone  where  the  extraction  would  be  re¬ 
sumed.  Setting  a  PZ  time  under  these  circumstances  was  a  matter 
of  seizing  the  opportunity  rather  than  keeping  a  predetermined 
schedule  and  required  the  maximum,  flexibility  and  resourcefulness. 

g.  Air  Strikes 

The  massive  firepower  provided  by  air  strikes  was  especially 
useful  in  support  of  airmobile  operations,  particularly  combat  assaults 
and  extractions.  Multiple  B-52  strikes  frequently  began  preparatory 
fire^,  on  objective  areas.  Tactical  airstrikes  were  employed  to  assist 
in  preparing  landing  and  pickup  zones  and  approach  and  departure  routes, 
ideally,  a  forward  air  controller  was  continuously  overhead  and  air 
strikes  were  scheduled  on  station  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from 
beginning  of  preparatory  fires  until  completion  of  the  combat  assault 
or  extraction.  In  LAMilQN  719  both  Vietnamese  and  US  commander s 
normally  gave  first  priority  of  air  strkes  to  support  of  combat  assaults 
or  extractions,  and  it  required  a  senior  commander's  decision  to 
change  this  priority. 

h.  Armed  Helicopters 


The  armed  helicopter  was  an  essential  weapon  in  the  operational 
environment  of  LA  MS  ON  719.  It  provided  a  capability  to  locate  and 
engage  immediately  targets  of  opportunity  possessed  by  no  other  weapons 
system  and  it  provided  close  fire  support  under  weather  conditions  that 
precluded  fixed-wing  aircraft  close  support.  The  AH-1G  (Cobra)  was 
quite  effective.  The  UH-1C  was  beyond  its  capability  in  this  environ¬ 
ment  and  tended  to  be  more  of  a  liability  than  advantage.  Yet,  every 
armed  helicopter  available  including  the  UH-1C  was  flown  daily  be¬ 
cause  the  armed  helicopter  was  so  essential  to  all  phases  of  airmobile 
operations . 

In  the  hostile  air  defense  environment  of  LAMSON  719,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  armed  helicopter  escort  for  virtually  every  air¬ 
craft  or  group  of  aircraft  that  flew  missions  over  Laos.  Thus,  the 
number  of  armed  helicopters  available  for  escort  was  a  limiting  factor 
in  how  many  separate  missions  could  be  flown  simultaneously. 


Armed  helicopters  effectively  performed  the  helicopter  escort 
role.  Escort  armed  helicopters  were  normally  employed  on  the  rear 
flanks  of  the  lift  helicopter  formation,  in  position  to  provido  immediate 
enroute  suppressive  fire.  Prior  clearance  to  fire  along  the  flight  . 
route  facilitated  maximum  effectivenes  s  of  escort  armed  helicopter 
fires.  Escort  armed  helicopters  immediately  engaged  enemy  targets 
they  observed.  Lift  helicopters  receiving  enemy  fire  marked  the 
targets  with  smoke,  and  the  lift  flight  leader  directed  armed  helicopters 
to  engage  the  target. 

One  technique  for  employment  of  aerial  rocket  artillery  in 
support,©!  combat  assaults  was  particularly  effective.  During  the 
combat  assault  when  the  artillery  and  air  strkec  shifted  to  adjacent 
targets  and  the  troop-lift  aircraft  were  landing  the  troops,  aerial 
rocket  artillery  gunships  orbited  over  the  landing  zone.  V/hen  a  tar¬ 
get  appeared,  aerial  rocket  artillery  gunships  were  directed  from 
overhead  orbit  to  engage  the  target  immediately.  They  did  so  with 
promptness,  accuracy,  and  capability  for  placing  fires  close  to  the 
friendly  troops  on  the  ground. 

i.  Smoke 

Frequently  United  States  Air  Force  fixed-wing  aircraft  laid 
smoke  screens  to  shield  landing  and  pickup  zones  from  enemy  obser¬ 
vation  during  combat  assaults  and  extractions.  Ideally,  auXficieat 
smoke-laying  aircraft  were  available  to  keep  the  smoke  screen  effec¬ 
tive  from  before  the  first  troop-lift  helicopter  touched  down  until  the 
last  departed.  Six  sets  of  air  or  twelve  sorties  proved  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  this  mission.  To  have  the  smoke -laying  aircraft  on  station 
at  a  specified  time  required  sixty  minutes  advance  notice.  This  re¬ 
quirement  together  with  the  flexibility  of  establishing  LZ  and  PZ  times 
did  lead  to  problems  of  coordination  and  resulted  occasionally  in  com¬ 
bat  assaults  or  extractions  being  conducted  without  smoko  or  resulted 
in  aircraft  orbiting  overhead,  running  out  of  fuel,  and  being  sent  back 
‘to  their  base  without  having  been  used.  Most  amoks  screens  laid  by 
the  Air  Force  were  combined  with  casualty  “producing  CBU  munitions. 
This  gave  added  effectiveness  to  the  smoke  screen  but  also  necessitated 
additional  care  to  insure  that  the  smoke  was  kept  a  safe  distance  from 
friendly  troops. 
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Flight  Routes 
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Flight  routes  were  planned  to  avoid  known  enemy  antiaircraft 
weapons  and  to  pass  over  friendly  positions  when  possible,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  safe  havens  for  aircraft  and  crews  that  were  forced  to  land. 
Flight  routes  were  varied  and  changec  from  day  to  day  and  mission  to 
mission  depending  upon  location  of  friendly  units  and  enemy  antiair¬ 
craft  weapons. 

k.  Flight  Altitudes 

Whereas  in  most  areas  of  RVN,  aircraft  flying  1500  feet 
above  ground  level  are  considered  relatively  safe  from  ground  fire, 
heavy  small  arms  and  antiaircraft  weapons  fire  over  Laos  drove  air¬ 
craft  to  fly  at  considerable  higher  altitude  s .  Altitudes  between  4,000 
and  6,000  feet  above  ground  level  were  considered  optimum  for  pre¬ 
venting  losses  to  small  arms  and  12.7mm  machine  gun  fire  and  for 
remaining  below  effective  engagement  altitude  of  larger  caliber 
antiaircraft  weapons. 

l.  Aircraft  Dispersion  in  Flight 


Single-ship  and  two-ship  landing  and  pickup  zones  precluded 
use  of  mass  formation  flying.  Flights  of  helicopters  normally  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  objective  areas  in  widely  dispersed  trail  formation  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  loss  of  more  than  one  aircraft  to  a  s Logie  enemy 
weapons  engagement.  Conditions  of  restricted  visibility  occasionally 
necessitated  aircraft  to  close  up  their  trail  formation  in  order  to 
maintain  visual  contact  with  each  other  sometimes  to  a  degree  that 
aircraft  were  uncomfortably  close  together  as  they  went  into  a  landing 
or  pickup  zone. 

m.  Approaches  and  Departures 

Steep,  rapid  descents  into  and  .'.scents  from  lancing  zones 
while  maintaining  varying  velocities  in  three  direction  v/ere  employed 
to  reduce  the  accuracy  and  effectivenss  of  fire  against  aircraft  from 
enemy  weapons  located  near  the  landing  zone  and  along  approach  and 
departure  routes.  Approaches  and  departures  normally  followed  the 
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game  route  In  order  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  pre-landing 
reconnaissance  and  preparatory  firepower. 

n.  Nap  of  the  Earth  Flight 

Under  certain  circumstances  combat  assault  a,  rcoupply  mis¬ 
sions,  and  medical  evacuation  were  better  conducted  by  low-lev*.!,  nap 
of  the  earth  flight  than  by  high  altitude  flight.  Aircraft  flying  the  nap 
of  the  earth  presented  fleeting  targets  to  enemy  gu macro  and  gained 
surprise  by  their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  in  tha  landing  acne 
and  quick  departure.  When  this  tactic  was  used,  a  guide-  aircraft  flew 
at  a  higher  altitude  above  the  low-flying  aircraft  to  vector  them  to 
their  objective.  Nap  of  the  earth  flight  was  sometimes  appropriate 
and  effective  when  aircraft  flew  into  a  firebaae  or  friendly  position 
surrounded  by  enemy  ufho  used  "hugging"  tactics  and  placed  accurate 
fire  on  the  landing  zone  or  when  low  ceiling  forced  pilots  into  choosing 
between  flying  the  dangerous  intermediate  altitudes  or  at  tree-top  level. 
Nap  of  the  earth  flight  was  not  used  frequently. 

o.  Downed  Crew  Recovery 


The  best  time  to  rescue  a  downed  crew  proved  to  be  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  aircraft  had  gone  down  and  before  the  enemy  could 
roact  deliberately  to  the  situation.  The  optimum  situation  existed 
when  an  aircraft  went  down,  the  unharmed  crow  got  out,  a  chaco  chi? 
landed  beside  the  downed  aircraft,  the  downed  crew  boarded  the  chage 
ship,  and  the  rescuing  helicopter  departed  without  drawing  fire.  The 
visual  ratio  was  one  chase  ship  for  every  ten  troep-lift  helicopters, 
but  a  ratio  of  1:5  was  used  in  operations  that  promised  to  be  particularly 

difficult. 
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T)xe  medical  evacuation  helicopters  equipped  with  jungle  pen- 
etrators  rescued  a  si* cable  number  of  downed  crew  members  whose 
aircraft  went  down  In  areas  that  had  no  nearby  lane, ins  senes  for  chase 
ships.  Two  medical  evacuation  helicopters  with  juu^lo  pcnetratcro 
were  kept  orbiting  near  the  objective  area  for  the  quick  rescue  of 
downed  crewe  during  airmobile  operations  that  promised  to  be  difficult. 


Whenever  a  crew  went  down,  every  attempt  was  made  to 
rescue  the  crew  or  to  determine  for  certain  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  survival.  Remarkable  success  was  enjoyed  in  recovery  of  downed 


p .  Downed  Helicopter  Recovery 


Whenever  a  helicopter  went  down,  in  a  relatively  secure  area 
such  as  a  firebase,  a  friendly  troop  position,  or  a  relatively  quiet 
area  where  there  was  no  known  enemy  activity  and  a  good  landing 
none  adjacent  to  the  downed  aircraft,  there  was  a  good  pos  aibility  of 
recovering  the  downed  aircraft  if  the  attempt  was  begun  immediately. 
First  priority,  of  course,  went  to  recovering  the  downed  crew. 

The  usual  downed  aircraft  recovery  procedure  was  to  conduct 
a  low-level  reconnaissance  to  determine  if  the  condition  of  the  downed 
aircraft  warranted  the  risks  involved  to  man  and  machines  attempting 
the  recovery.  If  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance  so  indicated,  main¬ 
tenance  and  rigging  personnel  were  landed  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  aircraft  and  to  rig  it  for  extraction.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
in  the  recovery  aircraft,  usually  a  CK-47,  to  sling  out  the  downed  air¬ 
craft  and  return  it  to  a  base  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  the  recovery  of  downed  aircraft  as  in  the  recovery  of  downed 
crews,  promptness  was  the  key  to  success. 

q.  Breaking  Off  a  Combat  Assault  or  Extraction 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  faced  during  airmobile 
operations  in  support  of  DAMSON  719  was  that  of  breaking  off  combat 
assaults  or  extractions  once  begun.  But  when  enemy  fire  against  troop- 
lift  helicopters  entering  and  departing  landing  and  pickup  senes  became 
so  heavy  and  accurate  and  human  looses  and  aircrmi  damage  so  great 
that  the  success  of  the  airmobile  operation,  was  jeopardised,  then  the 
commander  had  to  break  off  the  operation  and  create  conditions  that 
permitted  resumption  of  the  operation. 

There  were' several  actions  commanders  took  to  create  con¬ 
ditions  that  permitted  resumption  of  interrupted  combat  assaults  or 
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extractions.  They  used  additional  firepower,  cl.-:.  eg  -•'•••  -  h  **  ^ 

departure  routes  and  altitudes,  shifted  aircraft  teuc:. . ,  ... 

changed  the  landing  or  pickup  none  itself.  . h-c  :•  ..  t  | 

pickup  zone  assi3ted  by  attacking  and  destroying  a. her.  and  | 

weapons  and  by  directing  supporting  fires  on  lucrative  tar  ^c.s,  ai..,.  ;j 

by  securing  the  original  or  an  alternate  landing  or  nickun  cor. c.  | 

1 

r.  Senior  Commander  Aloft  1 


A  senior  airmobile  commander  was  atoik  over  ; d,.,a! 

area  during  the  crucial  phases  of  airmobile  opcrah.oac .  . ■ 

during  combat  asaaulta  and  extractions.  Tl_iu  ana. or  <. .  .  .  .... 

aeparate  from  and  senior  to  the  Ground  and  Air  klica.o.i  i  r„. 

His  presence  expedited  decision- ranking  ana  coordk.at  .a  .  ..  . 

acquiring  additional  resources  needed  to  support  too  l_,.  _  T..e 

senior  airmobile  commander  monitored  appropr.c  tv>  . .  . 

the  action  closely,  provided  guidance  to  the  A-.r  ...  > 

kept  higher  headquarters  informed,  and  calico  for  cdA . -  . 

for  support  as  needed.  He  was  a  decision-maker  a:;  d  . .... .....  r, 

importantly,  the  senior  airmobile  commander  aloft  received  the 
mendations  of  the  Air  Mission  and  Ground  Commanders  and  pc* rm/.a ily 
make  the  crucial  "go"  or  "no  go"  decision  for  crucial  ceakel  aetau It  j 
and  extractions.  This  command  arrangement  wac  — :riui  f„r  ik.b.  - 

SON  719.  This  principle  may  be  equally  valid  for  u.aii  Aer„I  i  d  Arrrr 
airmobile  operations. 

The  Aaoictant  Division  Commander1  c  dual  role  a;;  coordinator 
of  United  States  aviation  resources  and  os  de  facto  aviation  officer  to 
I  Corps  Commander  made  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  ..a.  the  r^k:  o  f 
senior  commander  aloft.  On  several  of  the  raids  t/rcich  concluded 
DAMSON  719  a  senior  Vietnamese  commander  acce-capamcd  t.._ 

Aaaiatant  Division  Commander  (Operations:).  Thin  waa  i  i  •  ;w.*  . ’ 
situation. 

12.  (U)  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS 

a.  General 

Although  the  report  covers  in  detail  the  perh-d  *  ■. •  ~  , 


with  the  first  airmobile  assault  into  Laos,  that  assault  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  considerable  preparation  and  logistic  support  well 
in  advance. 


Initial  logistic  planning  in  the  Division  was  limited  to  only 
three  individuals;  The  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support);  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  Division  Support  Command;  and  the  Commanding 
Officer,  426th  Supply  and  Service  Battalion.  Because  of  this  limited 
access  to  knowledge  of  the  operation  it  was  necessary-  for  these  three  , 
to  personally  develop  all  requirements  in  detail  during  a  very  short 
time  period.  The  entire  tactical  and  stationing  plana  were  carefully 
analyzed  to  determine  optimum  locations  of  support  operations  and 
the  size  and  types  of  support  required.  Once  this  was  accomplished 
personnel  requirements  and  detailed  equipment  listings  were  prepared. 


Planning  for  supply  requirements  included  calculation  of  re¬ 
fueling  equipment  needs.  It  was  recognized  early  that  the  additional 
petroleum  supply  equipment  required  would  not  be  available  until  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  time  needed.  A  calculated  risk  was  therefore  taken 
with  approval  of  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support),  to 
partially  dismantle  some  existing  facilities  within  the  Division's 
normal  area  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment.  This  was 
done  with  full  knowledge  that  the  tactical  situation  and  support  required 
within  the  Division  area  of  operations  in  Tbua  Thien  province  might 
be  squally  as  heavy  as  that  envisioned  in  Quang  Tri. 

It  was  also  recognized  by  the  logistic  planning  group  that 
large  quantities  of  air  items  would  be  required  for  delivery  of  supply 
and  support  of  ARVN  forces  by  helicopter.  Planning  wa*  based  on 
the  assumption  that  ARVN  forces  would  have  little  or  none  of  this  type 
equipment  available.  Based  on  the  planned  strength  by  type  battalion 
to  i  be  supported  and  an  estimated  safety  factor,  a  listing  of  quantities 
or  air  items  was  prepared.  The  quantities  issued  to  ARVN  forces  in 
most  cases  closely  approached  the  requested  quantities. 

Planning  also  was  required  for  aerial  roc&sta  and  ammunition 
(Class  VA).  Based  on  an  analysis  of  aircraft  density,  operational  areas 
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and  anticipated  utilization,  an  estimate  of  initial  stockage  of  woriul 
rockets  and  ammunition  was  developed.  These  estimates  nguic  proved 
adequate  to  support  the  operation. 

An  expedient  requirement/rqquisitioning  system  was  pl-uaod 
for  employment,  consisting  of  simply  preparing  handwritten  lists. 

The  Commanding  Officer,  Division  Support  Command,  delivered 
them  personally  to  the  Commanding  General,  Da  Nang  Support  Com¬ 
mand,  for  further  delivery  to  USARV. 

Another  major  planning  consideration  was  determining  the 
number  of  personnel  and  type  skills  required  to  support  the  rearm/ 
refuel' facilities.  Availability  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  ail  re¬ 
fuel  facilities  in  the  Division  area  of  operations  prior  to  LAMS  ON 
719  would  continue  to  operate  during  the  operation. 

The  planning  groups  recognized  early  that  organic  aircraft 
maintenance  units  would  not  be  adequate  to  support  the  anticipated 
aircraft  density.  An  additional  company  size  element  plus  augmenta¬ 
tion.  was  recommended  for  attachment  to  the  Divicion. 

c.  Conduct  of  support  operations 

It  was  recognized  early  that  the  large  scale  airmobile  opera¬ 
tion  required  to  support  LAMSON  719  could  not  be  undertaken  Without 
adequate  and  timely  logistic  support.  The  bulk  of  the  effort  expended 
by  DISCOM  elements  occurred  during  the  period  28  January  to  S  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Subsequent  to  that,  the  supply  functions  were  more  cr  leu., 
routine.  During  the  initial  phas e ,  however,  there  was  constant  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  facilities  operational  on  time.  Establiahment  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  prior  reconnaissance  was  not 
usually  possible.  This  necessitated  a  hasty  reconnaissance,  immed¬ 
iate  development  of  a  layout  of  facilities  and  continuous  day  and  night 
effort  to  meet  established  deadlines.  The  Commanding  Officer,  Div¬ 
ision  Support  Command,  operated  out  of  field  locaticnc.  The  Assis¬ 
tant  Division  Commander  (Support)  was  located  at  Quaug  Tri  super¬ 
vising  the  movement  of  all  elements  that  were  arriving  into  the  area 
as  well  as  establishing  liaison  with  the  XXIV  Corps  Forward.  Tim 
CO,  DISCOM,  met  with  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support) 
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twice-  daily  (OyOO  a.nd  i  6  0  0 )  to  report  on  pr  t>"res  a  ,  request  us  s  ittaate  , 
and  receive  guidance.  When,  the  DISCOM  Forward  Command  Pott  was 
established  at  Khe  Sanh,  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support) 
spent  the  majority  of  the  day  at  that  location  or  visiting  the  other  four 
DISCOM  facilities. 

In  setting  up  refuel  facilities,  the  largest  and  most  difficult 
refuel  point  to  establish  was  at  Khe  Sanh.  This  facility  included  38 
refuel  points  for  all  types  of  aircraft  and  a  bulk  storage  capacity  event¬ 
ually  reaching  300,000  gallons.  The  initial  stockngc  of  this  facility 
was  accomplished  using  500-gallon  collapsible  bags  which  were  filled 
and  rigged  for  external  loading  by  DISCOM  personnel  at  Fire  Support 
Base  VANDERGRIFT,  and  then  delivered  by  helicopter  to  Khe  Sanh. 

An  around  the  clock  effort  for  almost  five  days  v/as  required  to 
construct  the  facility  and  place  it  into  full  operation. 

Rigging  support  by  DISCOM  personnel  included  the  rigging  of 
the  engineer  equipment  required  to  construct  the  airfield  at  Khe  Sanh, 
rigging  the  large  quantities  of  culvert  and  equipment  used  to  reopen 
Route  9  to  the  Laotian  border,  rigging  of  the  hundreds  of  500 -gallon 
collapsible  bags  previously  mentioned,  rigging  of  the  entire  quantity 
of  the  matting  used  to  construct  the  assault  airstrip  at  Khe  Sanh,  and 
the  technical  assistance  provided  ARVN  forces  throughout  the  operation. 

Another  major  area  contributing  to  the  success  of  LA  MS  OX 
719  was  the  highly  responsive  aircraft  maintenance  system  functioning 
in  support  of  the  operation.  The  organisation,  location,  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  operational  activities  insured  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  overall  mission.  Aircraft  were  repaired,  and  returned  rapidly  to 
using  units.  A  very  high  operational  rate  of  aircraft  availability  was 
maintained  throughout  the  operation. 

Dus  toff  support  for  medical  evacuation  was  characterise  d  by 
the  total  dedication  of  the  aircrews,  who  assumed  severe  risks  on  a 
routine  basis  to  accomplish  their  mission.  Early  in  the  operation  the 
Division  was  tasked  to  supervise  all  dustoff  operations  in  support  of 
both  US  and  ARVN  operations.  Joint  operational  facilities  with  divi¬ 
sional  and  MEDCOM  aircraft  and  personnel  were  established  at  Khe 
Sanh  and  Quang  Tri,  The  magnitude  of  their  effort  is  fully  described 
in  Volume  II. 
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d.  Withdrawal  Phase 
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The  CO,  DISCOM,  was  initially  tasked  with.  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  101st  Airborne  Division  elements 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Khe.  Sash  and  VANDERGRIFT.  This  mission 
was  later  expanded  to  include  all  units  at  Khc  Sanh.  A  movements 
control  center  was  established  on  26  March  1971  and  functioned  until 
1  April  1971.  This  center  coordinated  and  supervised  all  US  Array 
and  US  Air  Force  truck  and  air  movements  into  and  out  of  the  Khe  Sana 
area  during  that  period.  The  system  functioned  rapidly  and  smoothly 
as  the  entire  assault  airfield  matting  was  airlifted  out.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  ammunitions  and  supplies  were  moved  by  air  and.surface, 
and  thousands  of  troops  were  also  moved.  Convoys  consisting  of  more 
than  four  hundred  trucks  were  not  unusual.  The  road  vms  carefully 
controlled  and  only  a  minimum  of  difficulty  was  encountered.  This 
was  especially  critical  between  Khe  Sanh  and  VANDERGRIFT  since 
Route  9  could  handle  only  one-way  traffic  in  that  area. 

To  reduce  helicopter  blade  time  while  effecting  a  rapid  with¬ 
drawal,  a  plan  wa a  devised  whereby  all  disabled  vehicles  were  trans  - 
ported  by  helicopter  to  Quang  Tri  while  all  rolling  stock,  CCNEX's, 
and  bulk  supplies  were  lifted  only  to  VANDERGRIFT  or  Mai  Loc  and 
then  transported  further  to  the  rear  by  surface  means. 

13.  (U)  OBSERVATIONS 

The  following  observations  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
10 1st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  acquired  while  conducting  air¬ 
mobile  operations  in  support  of  DAMSON  719. 

a.  Airmobility  concept  and  principles  sound 

Although  LAMSON  719  should  be  considered  a  special  case, 
the  Division's  experience  in  conducting  airmobile  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  LAMSON  719  confirms  the  soundness  and  validity  of  the  con¬ 
cept  and  principles  of  airmobility  developed  and  practiced  by  the 
United  States  Army. 
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b.  Requisites  for  success 

There  are  several  conditions  necessary  for  any  airmobile 
ciera lion  to  realize  its  full  potential  for  success.  Paramount  among 
these  are  unity  of  command  of  ground  and  aviation  units,  and  com¬ 
bination  of  ground  and  airmobile  operations  into  a  single,  integrated 
campaign. 

c.  Air  Ground  Operations  System 

Although  the  unique  conditions  and  circumstances  of  LAblSON 
719  altered  and  modified  some  details  of  the  imol  erne  mat  ion.  of  the  Air 

l  ■ 

Ground  Operations  System  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  Array  and 
Air  Force,  the  Division's  experience  reaffirms  the  soundness  of  the 
system  as  it  normally  operates.  In  view  of  the  great  flexibility  of  the 
airmobile  division  and  its  ability  to  operate  over  large  areas  and  in 
view  of  the  special  capability  of  the  air  cavalry  squadron  to  rccon- 
noiior  large  areas  and  to  acquire  targets,  it  would 'be  well  to  ree;iamiu 
the  provisions  of  the  Air  Ground  Operations  System  as  it  applies  to  the 
airmobile  division.  Specifically,  the  air  cavalry  squadron  weald  ben¬ 
efit  and  be  far  more  effective  if  it  were  authorized  its  own  Tactical 
Air  Control  Party  specially  tailored  and  equipped  to  support  its 
reconnaissance  and  security  operations. 

d.  Reconnaissance  and  firepower 

Timely,  thorough  reconnaissance  and  responsive,  massive 
firepower  are  essential  to  successful  airmobile  operations,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  combat  assault  and  extraction.  Air  cavalry  is  the  key  to 
adequate  reconnaissance.  The  combination  of  artillery,  armed  neii- 
ccpters,  and  tactical  air  strikes  effectively  coordinated  is  the  key  to 
adequate  firepower. 

e.  Air  cavalry 


Air  cavalry  is  a  versatile,  valuable  asset  with  great  growth 
potential  for  the  future.  Combining  into  a  single  package  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  firepower,  under  a  commander  who  can  assume  many 
additional  responsibilities ,  the  air  cavalry  squadron  and  its  troops 
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can  perform  a  wide  variety  of  missions.  The  airmobile  division  './cold 
3am  in  strength  and  capability  by  having  a  second  air  cavalry  eca-crcn, 
thus  giving  the  division  commander  the  wherewithal  to  use  one  air  cav¬ 
alry  squadron  for  division  reconnaissance  missions  and  the  troops  of 
the  second  squadron,  in  support  of  the  infantry  brigades. 

f,  Tactical  air 

The  firepower  provided  by  tactical  air  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  airmobile  operations.  Tactical  air  delivers  heavy  orenance 
accurately.  Air  Liaison  Officers  play  key  roles  in  assisting  the  Unites 
States  Army  in  planning  use  of  tactical  air.  Forward  .vlr  Controllers 
play  key  roles  in  employing  tactical  air  in  support  of  airmobile  and 
ground  operations.  In  addition  to  the  rr ornmen.de c  attachment  of  a 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  to  the  air  ca  Ary  squadron,  an  Air  Liaison 
Officer  should  be  attached  to  the  Aviation  Group.  The  effectiveness 
of  tactical  air  support  of  airmobile  operations  would  be  further  im¬ 
proved  by  providing  tactical  air  fighter -bombers  with  longer  on-station 
time  over  the  objective  area. 

8*  Armed  helicopters 

Without  the  armed  helicopter,  there  could  be  no  airmobile 
operations.  The  more  effective  the  armed  helicopter  and  the  greater 
its  capabilities,  the  mere  effective  will  be  airmobile  operations.  The 
Army  needs  more  armed  helicopters  with  improved  capabilities.  The 
armed  helicopter  provides  a  capability  for  responsive,  continuous, 
accurate,  close  fire  support  offered  by  no  other  weapons  system  within 
the  US  inventory. 


Airmobile  operations  in  an  environment  approaching  mid- 
intensity  conflict  require  more  armed  helicopters  than  in  low-intensity 
conflict.  Increased  numbers  of  enemy  antiaircraft  weapons  and  high 
effectiveness  of  enemy  air  defense  systems  combined  with  close  com¬ 
bat  between  ground  units  require  more  armed  helicopters  for  recon¬ 
naissance  missions,  for  suppress  Give  ana  destructive  fires,  and  for 
helicopter  escort.  The  number  of  armed  helicopters  available  for 
support  was  a  limiting  factor  in  the  airmobile  operations  during  LAM- 
SON  719.  The  Division  often  was  capable  of  diving  more  missions 
simultaneously  than  available  armed  helicopters  could  support. 
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The  Army  noetic  now  tank-defeating  armed  helicopters.  Had 
the  Division  entered  LAMS  ON  7 19  with,  a  helicopter  armed  with,  an 
accurate,  lethal,  relatively  long-range  anti-tank  weapon,  it  would 
have  destroyed  many  more  NVA  tanks  and  would  have  rendered  mor  < 
effective  close  support  to  RVNAF  ground  forces. 


h.  Armed  helicopter -tactical  air  team 

The  armed  helicopter  and  fined -wing  fighter -bomber  form  a 
natural,  effective  fighting  team.  Each  weapons  system  has  unicue, 
complementary  characteristics  essential  in  support  of  the  ground 
soldier  and  his  operations. 

Living  and  operating  in  the  ground  soldier's  environment,  the 
armed  helicopter  escorts  troop -lift  helicopters  Hying  the  soldier  to 
and  from  his  operations,  escorts  helicopters  delivering  ammunition, 
food,  water,  supplies,  and  mail  to  the  soldier,  and  escorts  the  med¬ 
ical  evacuation  helicopter  rescuing  the  wounded  soldier  from  battle. 
The  armed  helicopter  Hies  underneath  ceilings  measured  in  hundreds 
of  feet  to  locate  targets  threatening  or  attacking  the  soldier  to  deliver 
timely,  responsive,  accurate  fire  within  tens  of  feet  of  the  soldier'' s 
position. 

The  fighter -bomber  Hies  underneath  ceilings  measured  in 
thousands  of  feet,  to  deliver  heavy  bbaabs  within  hundreds  of  feet  of 
the  ground  soldier's  position  and  lighter  ordnance  even  closer. 

The  armed  helicopter  and  fighter -bomber  team  worked  effec¬ 
tively  in  LA  MS  ON  719.  Armed  helicopters  of  the  air  cavalry  roccn- 
noitered  objective  areas,  landing  and  pickup  cones,  and  their  approach 
and  departure  routes;  acquired  and  marked  targets  on  which  tin  for¬ 
ward  Air  Controller  directed  air  strikes;  conducted  low-level  bomb 
damage  assessments;  and  worked  with  the  Forward  Air  controller  in 
developing  additional  cargoes  ior  air  oi*  j ,  ^.rmes  ..  >. — - a 

tactical  air  worked  closely  together  to  prepare  the  objective  Area, 
landing  and  pickup  sor.ee  and  appr  L  ka  ko  As-  1  sU  ^  C  A  O  \k>  WV  A  C  A  W  W  A  C 
passage  and  landing  of  the  troop-lift  helicopters.  The  armed  heli¬ 
copters  then  escorted  troop-lift  and  hcavy-lift  helicopters  in  and  out 
of  the  landing  none  while  the  Forward  Ai  **  Cokit  roller  directed  air 
strikes  into  adjacent  target  and  danger  areas. 
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i.  Joint  Coordinating  Group 


r“  ' 

/  V 


Establishment  of  the  Joint  C oar  dim.  ting  Group  at  the  I  Corps 
Tactical  Headquarters  led  immediately  to  improved  effoctivoneco  in 
coordinating  and  conducting  airmobile  operations  in.  support  cf  LAI /I - 
SON  719.  Use  of  a  similar  technique  would  be  worthy  cf  conoiclera- 
tion  for  any  combined  operation. 

j .  Combat  extraction  of  heavy  equipment 

Combat  conditions  during  LAlviSON  719  arcade  it  infeasible  to 
extract  artillery,  bulldozers,  and  other  heavy  supplies  and  aquipm-mt 
from  several  positions  and  fire  bases.  The  rich  to  the  crew  and  to 
the  heavy -lift  helicopter  was  not  worth,  the  relative  value  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  left  on  the  ground.  This  situation  may  not  be  uncommon  in  air¬ 
mobile  operations  conducted  in  mid -intensity  conflict.  La  future  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  nature  of  LAMSGW  719  commanders  must  seriously  con¬ 
sider  alternatives  to  establishing  artillery  fire  bases  as  was  done  in 
LAMSON  719.  Some  alternatives  are  to  operate  without  establishing 
airmobile  artillery  fire  bases,  to  establish  artillery  fire  bases  only 
for  brief  periods  of  time  and  Mien  move  them,  or  to  operate  without 
any  artillery  support  and  depend  upon  infantry  weapons,  arnmd  hel¬ 
icopters,  and  tactical  air.  Another  option  is  to  consciously  accept 
the  likelihood  of  being  unable  tc  extract  artillery  and  heavy  equip: mm 
and  be  prepared  to  write  it  off  in  return  for  whatever  advantage  it 
offered  while  providing  fire  support.  Still  another  optica  is  tc  provide 
artillery  support  from  secure  bases  and  to  xHan  ground  linkup  with 
the  artillery  fire  bases  established  by  airmobile  assault. 

k.  Radio  consoles  for  command  control 

The  airmobile  commander  needs  better,  more  dependable , 
more  versatile  command  radio  ccmmunicaiucus  can  cfncwc  by  me 
current  radio  console  mounted  in  command  and  control  helicopter. 
Inclusion  of  UHF  and  VKF  radios  in  the  radio  ccnaolc  used  by  the 
Airmobile  Task  Force  Commander  and  Lis  Fire  nupmr;  Coordinator 
and  Air  Liaison  Officer  would  provide  the  ground  ccmmnuc  party  the 
capability  of  talking  with  and  monitoring  air  cavalry,  tactical  air, 
and  aviation  operations.  Thus  the  Airmobile  Task  Force  Cormamadcr 
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would  have  access  to  more  information  and  be  better  able  to  command 
and  control. 

1.  Protection  against  small  arms  fire 


A  helicopter  and  crew  provided  protection  against  .  30  caliber 
small  arms  fire  from  a  distance  of  300-400  meters  will  have  an  ap¬ 
preciably  greater  chance  of  survival  in  an  operational  environment 
similar  to  that  of  LAMSON  719. 

m.  Instrument  equipment  and  training 

I  * 

All  aviators  should  be  qualified  as  instrument  pilots  and  pro  - 
ficient  in  instrument  flight,  and  all  helicopters  should  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  best  equipment  for  instrument  flight.  This  would 
ensure  a  higher  mission  completion  rate  with  a  lower  accident  rate. 

As  things  now  stand,  aviators  fly  missions  before  first  ligkL,arter  last 
light,  and  in  marginal  weather  conditions  at  considerable  risk. 

n.  Air  items  and  airmobile  equipment 

The  experience  of  planning,  conducting,  and  supporting  air¬ 
mobile  operations  during  LAMSON  719  can  usefully  be  reviewed  and 
studied  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  issue  and  suitability  of  design 
of  air  items  and  airmobile  equipment  authorized  the  airmobile  division. 

o.  Airmobile  division  organization 

That  tlie  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  accomplished 
successfully  its  diverse  tasks  and  responsibilities  during  LAMSON 
719  attests  to  the  soundness  of  the  Division's  organization  and  cap¬ 
abilities  and  suggests ■  that  further  refinements  of  the  airmobile  divi¬ 
sion's  organization  can  materially  expand  its  already  significant  cap¬ 
abilities. 

p.  Helicopter  damage  and  losses 

The  helicopter  and  its  crew  have  proven  remarkably  hardy  and 
survivable  in  the  mid -intensity  conflict  and  hostile  air  defense  environ- 
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ment  of  LAMSO.N  719.  There  were  remarkably  few  helicopters  and 
crew  members  lost  in  view  of  the  heavy  small  arms,  antiaircraft, 
and  mortar  and  artillery  fire  aircraft  and  crews  experienced  while 
conducting  extensive  airmobile  operations  on  NVA  home  ground.  Thi 
is  even  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  numerous  airmobile  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  in  support  of  RVNAF  ground  units  located  in  small 
perimeters,  surrounded  by  NVA  units  and  weapons,  and  often  in 
heavy  contact  with  the  enemy. 

To  assess  and  evaluate  properly  aircraft  and  crew  losses,  one 
must  measure  these  losses  against  the  command  campaign  plan,  ar¬ 
rangements,  mission,  total  sorties,  and  number  of  exposures  to 
enemy  fire,  and  accomplishments.  When  viewed  in  this  perspective, 
losses  were  few. 


Logistic 


Use  of  extensive  helicopter  logistic  lift  during  the  early  phase 
of  the  operation  was  necessitated  by  several  factors  including  lack  of 
fixed-wing  airfield  and  poor  road  conditions.  The  operation  could 
not  have  been  launched  on  time  without  the  thousands  of  tone  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  gallons  of  fuel  delivered  by  heavy  lift  helicopter. 


LAMSON  719  demonstrated  that  a  definite  requirement  exists  to 
establish  theater  contingency  stocks  of  helicopter  refueling  equipment 
in  support  of  airmobile  operations.  This  equipment  must  be  readily 
available,  as  far  forward  as  possible,  to  support  both  additional  op¬ 


erational  requirements  and  replacement  of  combat  losses. 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A.  (C)  BACKGROUND 

In  the  Fall  of  1971,  joint  USARV,  RVNAF  and  GVN  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates,  coupled  with  current  enemy  actions,  strongly  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  enemy  had  two  primarly  goals  for  the  approaching  dry 
season  in  Laos,  October  1970  to  April  1971.  He  would  conduct  an  in¬ 
tensified  resupply  and  reinforcement  operation  in  southern  Laos  and 
also  build  up  supplies  and  equipment  in  northern  Military  Region  I 
to  support  large  scale  operations  in  that  area  during  the  1971  dry 
season.  December  1970  and  January  1971  brought  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  amount  of  supplies  moved  into  the  southern  Laotian  areas 
known  as  Base  Area  604  (adjacent  to  Quang  Tri).  The  intelligence  com 
munity  further  noted  that  only  a  small  portion  of  these  supplies  had 
been  moved  to  the  south.  In  previous  years  the  enemy  had  reached 
his  peak  efficiency  in  February  and  March  in  moving  supplies  to  the 
south.  Accordingly,  an  attack  against  Base  Area  604  and  611  during 
these  months  presented  the  highest  probability  of  inflicting  the  great¬ 
est  damage  to  the  enemy.  Operation  LAMSON  719  was  conceived,  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented  to  react  to  this  intelligence  information. 

B.  (C)  OBJECTIVE 


Operation  LAMSON  719  was  designed  to  interdict  the  enemy's 
supply  and  infiltration  routes  into  southern  Laos  and  northern  Mili¬ 
tary  Region  I,  to  destroy  his  logistic  facilities  and  supplies  and  to 
inflict  maximum  damage  to  his  units.  The  depth  of  the  operational 
area  was  limited  to  Tchepone  in  the  west,  and  the  width  of  the  area 
varied  from  10-20  kilometers  north  and  south  of  Route  9  in  Laos. 

I  Corps  (ARVN)  forces,  supported  and  assisted  by  XXIV  Corps,  con¬ 
ducted  combined  air-ground  operations  to  destroy  enemy  forces  and 
supplies  in  Base  Areas  604  and  611  in  Laos.  The  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile)  mission  was  to  provide  support  and  assistance 
to  US  and  Vietnamese  forces  participating  in  LAMSON  719  opera¬ 
tions  in  western  Quang  Tri  Province  and  in  Laos  while  continuing 
the  Division's  Winter  Campaign  in  Thua  Thien  Province. 
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C.  (C)  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  A  XXIV  Corps  and  I  Corps  planning  group  was  formed  at 
XXJV  Corps  Headquarters  in  Da  Nang  in  early  January  1971  to 
develop  the  operations  order  for  LAMSON  719.  Information  of  the 
operation  was  tightly  held  with  just  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl),  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  G3  initially  being 
familiar  with  the  plan.  The  G3  participated  in  preparing  the  first 
drafts  of  the  operations  order,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
specialized  knowledge  in  aviation  and  logistics  support  from  the 
lCflst  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  was  required.  However,  the  necessary  re¬ 
striction  of  information  to  only  those  division  personnel  complicated 
the  preparations  for  LAMSON  719,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
long  lead-time  for  planning  was  necessary. 

2.  Planning  for  LAMSON  719  was  a  combined  effort  from  the 
beginning,  but  integration  of  US  commanders  and  staff  members 
into  the  I  Corps  decision-making  process  was  accelerated  as  Phase 
I  of  the  operation  began.  Three  weeks  after  Vietnamese  troops 
crossed  the  Laotian  border,  a  US-Vietnamese  bigh  level  staff  Ln 
support  of  I  Corps  was  formed  at  I  Corps  Headquarters  at  Khe  Sank, 
and  at  that  time  a  combined  tactical  command  post  became  a  reality. 

3.  The  rules  of  engagement  for  operations  in  Laos  restricted 
US  helicopters  from  landing  except  where  inserting  or  extracting 
Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies  or  equipment.  US  personnel  were 
not  permitted  to  exit  the  helicopters  while  in  Laos.  Thus,  advisors 
and  those  providing  support  to  I  Corps  forces  did  not  have  access 
to  Vietnamese  commanders  at  the  regiment  and  battalion  levels. 
Support  coordination  was  appreciably  restricted. 

4.  The  support  provided  to  I  Corps  forces  in  Laos  as  well  as 
the  US  forces  operating  in  Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thicn  Provinces 
could  not  have  been  maintained  at  the  high  level  it  was  throughout. 
LAMSON  719  had  not  USARV  devoted  the  major  portion  of  its  assets 
in  support.  Damaged  or  destroyed  aircraft  were  quickly  replaced 
and  maintenance  support  gave  priority  to  those  aviation  units  assign¬ 
ed  to  or  under  the  operational  control  of  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl). 
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D.  (C)  INTELLIGENCE 

1.  General 


Detailed  information  regarding  weather,  terrain,  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  changing  enemy  disposition  as  they  'affected  LAMSON 
719  may  be  found  in  ANNEX  A  (Intelligence),  to  this  introductory  section. 
Information  extracted  here  is  to  emphasis  certain  salient  points. 

2.  Weather 


The  transitional  effects  of  the  monsoon  weather  in  both  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  conduct  and  timing  of  all 
airmobile  operations  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  Weather  often  varied 
from  staging  area  to  pickup  zone  (PZ)  to  Landing  zone  (LZ).  This  same 
weather  variance  had  an  even  greater  effect  on  the  employment  of  Air 
Force  TAC  air  due  to  the  more  stringent  minimum  weather  standards 
required  for  effective  employment. 

3.  Terrain 

The  higher  elevations  of  the  Annamite  Mountain  chain  in  the 
operational  area  combined  with  marginal  weather  in  having  a  decided 
effect  on  airmobile  operations.  The  river  valleys,  such  as  the  east- 
west  oriented  XE  PON,  became  natural  flight  routes  due  to  navigational 
requirements  in  marginal  weather.  The  escarpment  running  generally 
east-west  approximately  two  kilometers  south  of  the  XE  PON  River  fur¬ 
nished  natural  objective/staging  areas  for  the  thrust  toward  Tchepone. 

4.  Lines  of  Communication 


The  intensive  road  improvement  effort  by  the  NVA  during  the 
Laotian  dry  season  was  one  of  the  factors  governing  the  decision  to  con¬ 
duct  LAMSON  719.  The  increased  vehicular  traffic  afforded  by  these 
improvements  allowed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  infiltration  and 
stockpiling  effort;  hence,  the  increased  threat  in  northern  Military 
Region  1. 
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5.  Enemy  Strengths/ Disposition 

Enemy  forces  in  and  near  the  operational  area  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  DAMSON  719  on  8  February  1971  were  estimated  to  total 
22,  000.  Of  this  total,  13,  00G  were  in  main  line  combat  units  and 
9,  000  were  primarily  engaged  in  supporting,  maintaining  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  extensive  infiltration  networks,  loafer,  during  the  peak  of 
enemy  activity  in  early  March,  it  is  estimated  that  the  enemy  had 
committed  approximately  36,  000  troops  total  to  counter  DAMSON  719 
operations.  This  figure  includes  the  reversion  of  the  infiltration  support 
troops  to  their  secondary  combat  role.  Of  major  importance  was  the 
increasing  density,  mobility  and  sophistication  of  the  antiaircraft 
defenses  used  by  the  NVA  to  counter  the  airmobility  of  LAMSON  719. 
Particularly  effective  was  the  emplacement  of  these  weapons  very  close 
to  K  VNAF  for  ces;  this  hugging  tactic  made  neutralizing  fireB  difficult 
it  not  in  some  cases  impossible.  Resupply  and  extraction  missions 
became  extremely  hazardous.  Detailed  discussions  of  this  threat  and 
its  ettect  can  be  found  in  Annex  A  (Intelligence)  and  throughout  this 
report.  In  addition  l^AMSON  719  resulted  in  the  third  confirmed 
appearance  of  NVA  armor  against  FWM.AF  and  RVNAF.  Unlike  the 
first  two  armor  engagements,  the  NVA  used  armor  in  DAMSON  719 
in  both  a  fire  support  role  and  as  part  of  a  coordinated  tank/infantry 
assault,  (i„  e.  ,  the  attack  on  F13  31) 

E.  (C)  XXIV  CORPS  AND  I  CORPS  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 

1.  I  Corps  forces  conducted  all  combat  operations  on  the  ground 
in  Laos.  The  maneuver  units  were  provided  light  and  medium  artillery 
support  by  Vietnamese  artillery  units.  XXIV  Corps,  assisted  by  7th 
AF,  provided  support  and  assistance  to  I  Corps  consisting  of; 

a.  Ground  and  airmobile  operations  by  infantry,  armor  and 
airmobile  units  to  secure  Quang  Tri  Province  in  Vietnam  for  the 
staging  and  supplying  of  Vietnamese  forceB. 

b.  All  aerial  lift,  escort,  armed  reconnaissance  and  aerial 
rocket  artillery  for  I  Corps  operations  in  l^aos. 

c.  Heavy  a  rtille r y  at  the  Vietnamese-Daotian  border  for  I 
Corps  units  in  range. 
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d.  Tactical  air  and  heavy  bomber  strikes  throughout  the 
Laotian  area  of  operations. 

2.  The  XXIV  Corps  plan  for  LAMSON  719  had  four  phases. 

However,  the  first  phase,  the  securing  of  western  Quang  Tri  Province 
by  US  forces,  was  renamed  DEWEY  CANYON  11  and  the  last  three 
phases  became  Phases  I,  II,  and  III  of  I  Corps  LAMSON  719.  The 
four  phases  as  planned  were: 

a .  Operation  DEWEY  CANYON  II 

1  On  D-day,  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech¬ 

anised)  would  attack  into  the  Khe  Sanh  Plateau  to  the  Laotian  border  in 
order  to  secure  Route  9  and  seize  and  secure  staging  areas  and  artillery 
positions  to  support  future  phases.  The  brigade  then  was  to  conduct 
screening  operations  to  the  south  of  Khe  Sanh.  The  l»t  ARVN  Armored 
Brigade,  following  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  * 
would  seize  and  secure  objective  HAM  NGH1  (just  south  of  the  Khe, 

Sanh  airfield)  and  then  screen  the  northern  flank.  Meanwhile  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  continued  operations  in  Thua  Thien 
Province  and  prepared  to  counterattack  in  the  central  and  eastern 
DMZ  area  on  order  with  one  brigade  of  two  infantry  battalions  and 
two  light  artillery  batteries. 

(1)  The  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  consisted  of: 

1st  Bn,  11th  Lnf 
1st  Bn,  77th  Armor 
3d  Sqdn,  Cav 
5th  Bn,  4th  A  rty 

3d  Bn,  187th  Inf,  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  (OPCON) 

4th  Bn,  3d  Inf,  23d  Inf  Div  (OPCON) 

1st  Bn,  82d  Arty,  23d  Inf  Div  (Attached) 

(2)  In  addition  to  passing  the  3d  Battalion  (Airmobile),  187th 
Infantry  to  the  operational  control  of  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mech),  the  lOlat  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  was  tasked  to: 

(a)  Conduct  two  artillery  raids  to  forward  fire  bases 
in  western  Thua  Thien  Province  from  D-day  to  D+4. 
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(b)  Provide  up  to  two  aerial  rocket  artillery  batteries  in 
general  support,  reinforcing  5th  Battalion,  4th  A  rtillery,  let  Brigade, 
5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech), 

(c)  Coordinate  with  the  2d  Infantry  Regiment,  let  ARVN 
Infantry  Division  and  prepare  counterattack  plana  for  defense  of  the 
central  and  eastern  DMZ  area. 

(d)  Provide  one  air  cavalry  squadron,  lesa  one  air  cavalry 
troop,  in  support  of  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech). 

(e)  Receive  operational  control  of  two  air  cavalry  troops 
provided  by  the  1st  Aviation  Brigade;  receive  operational  control  of 
the  HAG  RAO  (Black  Panther)  Company  of  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry 
Division, 


(f)  Provide  assault,  medium  and  heavy  lift  helicopter 
support  to  include  pathfinders  to  tin:  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division, 
(Mech)  as  required  on  a  mission  basis. 

(g)  Provide  supervisory  personnel  and  equipment  for 
rigging  helicopter  external  loads, 

(h)  Operate  forward  rearm  and  refuel  points  as  required. 

(i )  Prepare  to  accept  operational  control  of  all  helicoptev 
lift  support  by  non-divieional  units. 

(j)  Provide  a  control  group  for  Army  aviation  and  Air 
Force  air  lift  to  Khe  Sanh, 

(k)  Provide  Engineer  Tank  Force  326  to  open  Route  9 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bridge  33  (XD  9242)  to  Khe  Sanh,  construct  an 
assault  airfield  for  C-130  aircraft  at  Khe  Sanh,  construct  fire  bases 
as  required  and  provide  combat  engineer  support  to  maneuver 
elements  on  request. 

b.  DAMSON  719  -  Phase  I 

I  Corps  (ARVN)  forces  were  to  conduct  airmobile  and  ground 
attacks  in  the  southern  panlian<ile  area  of  I,aos.  The  main  attack  would 
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be  conducted  along  Route  9  to  Objective  A  LUOI  by  the  1st  ARVK 
Airborne  Division  and  the  1st  ARVN  Armored  Brigade  with  the  7th, 
11th  and  17th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons.  One  airborne  battalion 
was  to  conduct  an  airmobile  assault  to  Objective  A  LUOI  while  one 
airborne  brigade  occupied  the  high  ground  north  of  Objective  ALUOI 
to  establish  tire  bases.  The  1st  and  3d  Infantry  Regiments,  1st 
ARVN  Infantry  Division,  by  a  series  of  battalion-sized  airmobile 
assaults,  were  to  establish  fire  bases  on  the  high  ground  south  of 
Route  9  and  secure  the  left  (south)  flank.  The  1st  Ranger  Group  with 
the  21st,  37th,  and  39th  Ranger  Battalions  would  conduct  airmobile 
assaults  to  establish  blocking  positions  and  screen  the  right  (north,) 
flank.  On  order,  the  1st  Armored  Brigade  continued  to  attack  west 
of  Objective  A  LUOI  along  Route  9  with  a  third  airborne  brigade 
conducting  an  airmobile  assault  to  Tchepone.  The  147th  and  25  8th 
VNMC  Brigades  were  I  Corps  reserve  at  Khc  Sanh. 

(1)  The  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (blech)  continued 
operations  in  western  Quang  Tri  Province. 

(2)  The  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  continued 
operations  in  Thua  Thien  Province  and  remained  prepared  to  defend 
the  central  and  eastern  DMZ  area  in  coordination  with  the  2d 
Infantry  Regiment,  1st  ARVN  Infantry  Division  on  order.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  division  was  tasked  to  provide  up  to  two  aerial  rocket 
artillery  batteries  as  general  support,  reinforcing  the  108th  Artillery 
Group,  a  XXIV  Corps  unit;  provide  one  sir  cavalry  squadron  with 
four  air  cavalry  troops  in  general  support  of  1  Corps  and  XXIV  Corps 
with  priority  to  I  Corps,  then  to  1st  Brigade,  3th  Infantry  Division 
(Mech);  continue  aviation  lift  support  with  priority  to  I  Corps,  then 
to  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech);  and  release  engineer 
equipment,  particularly  bull  dozer  a,  to  ARVN  engineers  on  order. 

c.  LA  MS  ON  719  -  Phase  II 

Upon  seizure  of  Tchepone.  all  forces  were  to  consolidate 
throughout  the  area.  The  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division  with  three 
brigades  of  three  airborne  battalions  each  would  establish  multiple 
small  unit  blocking  positions  north  and  south  of  Tchepone  along 
Routes  91  and  9F.  Detailed  search  and  attack  operations  would  be 
conducted  to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  supplies.  The  1st  and  3d 
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Infantry  Regiments,  1st  ARVN  Infantry  Division  were  tasked  to 
continue  searching  the  left  (south)  flank  while  the  1st  ARVN  Ranger 
Group  continued  blocking  and  screening  operations  along  the  right 
(north)  flank.  The  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division(Mech)  and  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  continued  their  DAMSON  719  - 
Phase  I  tasks. 


d .  DAMSON  719  -  Phase  XU 

\  Corps  forces  were  to  withdraw  on  order  with  two  options. 

The  first  option  would  task  the  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division  and  1st 
ARVN  Armored  Brigade  to  withdraw  cast  along  Route  9  to  Objective 
A  LUO  I  in  order  to  support  and  cover  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry  Division 
forces  as  they  moved  southeast  and  attacked  into  western  Base  Area 
611.  The  1  si;  ARVN  Airborne  Division  would  then  follow  the  1st 
ARVN  Infantry  Division  forces  on  order.  The  1st  ARVN  Armored 
Brigacl  and  the  1st  ARVN  Ranger'  Group  were  to  withdraw  to  Khe  Sanh 
and  rev  rt  to  Corps  reserve  with  the  1st  ARVN  Ranger  Group  passing 
to  the  operational  control  of  the  1st  ARVN  Armored  Brigade.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  147th  and  25  8th  VNMC  Brigades  were  to  attack  into  the 
Laotian  salient  and  into  Base  Area  611.  The  second  option  was  the 
same  except  that  after  attacking  into  western  Base  Area  611,  the  lBt 
ARVN  Infantry  Division  forces  and  the  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division 
were  to  turn  north  and  attack,  through  the  Laotian  salient.  The  1st 
Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division,  (Mech)  and  the  IQlst  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile)  were  to  continue  LAMSON  719  Phase  I  tasks  with 
the  101st  being  prepared  to  conduct  a  brigade-size  attack  west  of  Hue 
to  the  Laotian  border  in  coordination  with  one  regiment,  1st  ARVN 
Infantry  Division, 


F.  (C)  INITIAL  GROUND  FORCE  TASK  ORGANIZATION 


I  Corps  (ARVN) 

HQ  l  Corps 

1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  (2  Regtfl  with  8  Inf  Rns,  Div  Arty) 
1st  ARVN  Abn  Div  (5  Bdea  with  9  Inf  Bus,  Div  Arty) 
1st  VNMC  Div  (3Bdes  with  8  Mar  Bus,  Div  Arty) 

1st  ARVN  Ranger  Group  (3  Rngr  Rns,  1  Bn  Arty) 

1st  ARVN  Arrnd  Bde  (3  Sqdnn) 

10th  ARVN  Fngr  Gp  (2  Kngr  Bns ) 
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XXIV  Corps  (US) 

HQ  XXIV  Corps 

101st  Abe  Div  (Ambl)  (1  Inf  Bn,  Cav  Sqcin  (-),  ARA,  Avn  Gp  (-), 

DISCOM  (-) 

23d  Inf  Div  (1  Ini'  Bn,  1  Cav  Sqdn,  1  Bn  Arty) 

1st  Bde,  5th  Inf  Div  (M)  (1  Tk  Bn,  1  Cav  Sqdn,  1  Inf  Bn,  1  Bn  Arty) 

Reserve:  1  Bde  (with  2  Inf  Bns)plua  supporting  DS  Arty,  lOlat 
A  bn  Div  (Ambl) 

C.  (C)  COMMITMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  FORCES 

DEWEY  CANYON  II  and  DAMSON  719  -  Phase  I  went  as  planned 
up  to  the  initiation  of  the  lot  ARVN  Armored  Brigade’s  attack  to  , 
Tchepone  from  Objective  ALUOI  (last  step  in  Phase  I).  At  this  point, 

CG  I  Corps  determined  additional  Vietnamese  forces  would  be 
required  to  continue  the  assault  to  Tchepone.  Those  forces  already 
deployed  in  Laos  commenced  consolidation  on  24  February  and  plans 
were  developed  to  relieve  the  2d  Infantry  Regiment,  1st  ARVN  Infantry 
Division  from  its  area  of  operation  in  central  and  eastern  Quang  Tri 
Province  in  order  to  commit  them  in  Laos.  An  additional  Vietnamese 
Marine  Brigade  (the  369th  Marine  Brigade)  was  airlifted  from  Saigon. 

In  order  to  release  the  2d  Infantry  Regiment  of  its  responsibilities 
in  Quang  Tri  Province,  additional  XXIV  Corps  forces  were  deployed 
to  Quang  Tri.  On  20  February,  Headquarters,  3d  Brigade,  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  deployed  to  central-  Quang  Tri  and 
passed  to  the  operational  control  of  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mech)  until  24  February  when  they  reverted  to  the 
operational  control  of  the  101st.  Constituting  this  brigade,  the  lBt 
Battalion  (Airmobile),  501st  Infantry  deployed  from  Thua  Thien 
Province  to  Quang  Tri  Province  on  24  February,  followed  a  day  later 
by  the  2d  Battalion  (Airmobile),  502d  Infantry  and  the  2d  Battalion 
(Airmobile),  327th  Infantry  on  28  February.  The  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile)  then  established  a  tactical  command  post  at 
Quang  Tri  Combat  Base.  It  became  operational  on  1  March.  The 
23d  Infantry  Division  was  tasked  to  provide  a  brigade  headquarters 
element,  one  battalion  size  infaniry  unit  and  necessary  support  units 
to  include  artillery.  These  elements  arrived  in  Quang  Tri  Province 
on  2  March  and  deployed  to  the  eastern  D MX  area  on  3  March,  pas¬ 
sing  to  the  operational  control  of  the  101st.  The  1st  Brigade,  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mech)  also  passed  to  the  operational  control  of 
the  lQlrt.  Thus,  as  of  3  March,  all  US  ground  forces  deployed  in 
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Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thien  Provinces  were  either  organic  to  or  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  lQiat  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile). 

During  the  period  10  to  21  March,  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Airmobile)  also  deployed  the  2d  Battalion  (Airmobile),  506th  Infantry 
and  Hqs  A  and  B  Companies  1st  Battalion  (Airmobile),  506th  Infantry 
to  Quang  Tri  Province,  while  the  2d  Battalion(Airmobile),  327th 
Infantry  returned  to  Thua  Thien  Province  and  to  the  control  of  the 
1st  Brigade  of  the  101st.  XXIV  Corps  forces  continued  to  conduct 
combat  operations  in  eupport  of  LAMSON  719  and  the  Winter 
Campaign  in  this  disposition  until  8  April  when  LAMSON  719  was 
terminated.  From  7  to  10  April,  all  US  ground  forces  in  Quang  Tri 
Province  redeployed  to  their  normal  areas  of  operation  and  reverted  to 
the'control  of  their  parent  org<  lizations. 
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AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 

A.  (U)  GENERAL 

The  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  command  and  control  of  all  avia¬ 
tion  elements  employed  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  Additionally,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  was  to  accept  operational  control 
of  all  additional,  aviation  support  committed  in  support  of  the  operation. 

B.  (U)  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  General 


In  arriving  at  the  optimum  task  organization  to  support  LAM¬ 
SON  719,  several  special  considerations  or  factors  influenced  the 
structuring  of  the  aviation  task  organization, 

2.  Units  to  be  Supported 

Three  division  equivalents  were  to  be  supported.  It  was  envis¬ 
ioned  that  troop  movement  and  resupply  would  be  accomplished  pri¬ 
marily  by  helicopter. 

3 .  Assets  Available 

Only  those  assets  organic  to  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  were  so 
located  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  LAMSON  719  without  displacing 
from  their  home  station.  Additional  facilities  for  aviation  units  in  the 
Quang  Tri  area  were  very  limited;  therefore  units  not  organic  to 
the  Division  committed  in  support  of  the  operation  woulo  h  '  required 
to  operate  under  field  conditions. 

4.  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  Operations 

The  Division  was  expected  to  commit  a  maximum  number  of 
aviation  assets  in  support  of  the  operation  and  concurrently  perform 


?E 

assigned  missions  in  current  area  of  operation. 

5.  Impact  of  Drawdown  on  USARV  Assets 

All  aviation  units  were  fully  committed  in  their  assigned  areas 
of  operation.  The  diversion  of  assets  to  support  DAMSON  719  would 
adversely  affect  operations  elsewhere  in  the  theater. 

6.  Air  Cavalry  Assets 

The  area  of  operation  and  environment  for  LAMSON  719  dictat¬ 
ed  ipaximum  use  of  air  cavalry  assets;  however,  the  area  of  operation 
and  enemy  situation  in  the  area  assigned  to  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl) 
also  dictated  maximum  use  of  air  cavalry. 

7.  Heavy  Lift  Requirements 

Projected  heavy  lift  requirements,  particularly  those  requiring 
CH-54  aircraft,  by  far  exceeded  the  organic  capability  of  the  101st 
A  bn  Div  (Ambl). 

8.  .Distance 


Troop  lift  and  resupply  operations  were  to  be  conducted  over 
extended  distances.  The  one-way  distance  from  Khe  Sanh  to  Tchepone 
is  53  kilometers. 

C.  (U)  TASK  ORGANIZATION 

\ 

1 .  Assault  Helicopter  Battalions 

Four  assault  helicopter  battalions  with  10  assault  companies 
and  four  aerial  weapons  companies  were  included  in  the  tack  organ¬ 
ization.  Two  additional  assault  helicopter  companies,  116th  and  282d, 
were  added  to  the  task  organization  for  the  periods  5-7  March  and 
22  -  24  March. 

2.  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion 

One  assault  support  helicopter  battalion  consisting  of  five  mod 
ium  (CH-47)  lift  companies,  a  heavy  (CH-54)  lift  company  and  one 
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heavy  (CH-53)  lift  squadron  was  to  fulfill  all  heavy  requirements. 


3.  Air  Cavalry 

Two  additional  air  cavalry  troops  were  placed  OPCON  to  the 
2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry. 

4.  Aerial  Rocket  Artillery 

Aerial  Rocket  Artillery  (ARA)  support  was  to  be  provided  by 
the  4th  Battalion  (Aerial  Artillery.),.  77th.  Artillery  (Airmobile). 

5'.  Command 


All  assault  and  assault  support  units  were  commanded  by  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  101st  Aviation  Group.  All  air  cavalry  and  ARA  units 
were  commanded  by  Commanding  Officer,  2/17  and  4/77  ARA  Bn  re¬ 
spectively, 

6.  Unit  Designations  and  Aircraft  Authorizations 

(See  Figure  n-1)  Units  designated  with  an  asterisk  were  OPCON 
units.  All  others  are  organic  to  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl). 


101st  AHB 


A/101 

(20  UH-lH) 

B/101 

(20  UH-lH) 

C/101 

(20  UH-lH) 

D/J01 

(12  AH-1G) 

* 

235  AWC 

(21  AH-  1G, 

3  UH-lH) 

158th  ah:b 

A/158 

(20  UH-lH) 

B/158 

(20  UH-lH) 

C/158 

(20  UH-lH) 

D/158 

(12  AH-1G) 

* 

D/227 

(12  AH-1G) 

* 

14th  CAB 

* 

71  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH  -1C) 

174  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH-1C) 

* 

116  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH-1C) 

(5-7,  22-24  March) 

223d  CAB 

* 

48  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH-1C) 

* 

173  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH-1C) 

* 

282  Co 

(23  UH-lH, 

8  UH-1C) 

(5-7,  22-24  M.arch) 

* 

238  Co 

(12  UH -  1C) 

159th  ASHB 

A/159 

(16  CH-47) 

B/159 

(16  CH-47) 

C/159 

(16  CH-47) 

478  Co 

(10  CH-54) 

* 

179  Co 

(16  CH-47) 

* 

132  Co 

(16  CH-47) 

* 

463  Sqdn 

(16  CH-53 ) 

163d  GS  Co 

(10  UH-lH 

,  12  OH -64) 

*  OPCON  to  10 1st  Avn  Div  (Ambl) 


FIGURE  II- 1  (U)  Task  Organisation,  101st  Aviation  Group  (U) 
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A  2/17  (8  UH-1H,  9AH-1G,  10  OH-6) 

C  2/17  (8  UH-1H,  9  AH-  1G,  10  OH-6) 

B7/1  (8  UH-1H,  9AH-1G,  10  OH-6) 

C  7/17  (8  UH-1H,  9AH-1G,  10  OH-6) 

4th  Bn  (Aer  Arty),  77th  Arty 

Btry  (12AH-1G) 

Btry  (12AH-1G) 

"  *  OPCON  to  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl) 

FIGURE  II-2  (U)  Additional  Division  Aviation  Committed  (U) 


OH-58 

5 

OH -6  A 

59 

UH-1C 

60 

UH-1H 

312 

AH-1G 

1  17 

CH-47  ' 

80 

CH-53 

16 

CH-54 

10 

TOTAL 

659 

(Totals  reflect  command  and  control  aircraft  from  battalion 
headquarters  not  elsewhere  indicated) 


FIGURE  II -3  (U)  Total  Aircraft  Assets  Available  to, Support 

LAMSON  719  (U) 


D .  (U )  CO,  1  GIST  AVIATION  GROUP  COMMENTS 
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1 .  Adequacy  of  Tank.  Organization  to  Support  LAMSQN  719 
a •  UH-1C  Aircraft 

The  major  shortfall  in  aviation  support  was  in  the  gunship 
category.  The  UH-lC  gunship  was  not  capable  of  performing  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  I.*AMSON  719  environment.  Performance  limitations 
and  the  hostile  antiaircraft  environment  encountered  limited  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  60  UH-lC  aircraft  assigned  in  support  of  the  operation. 
The  2 i 5  AWC  and  D/277  were  added  to  the  task  organization  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  UH-lC. 

t > .  Gu nships  for  Escort 

All  cross  border  aircraft  operations  required  gunship  es¬ 
cort.  Cl-l-47  and  CH-54  resupply  missions  used  the  assets  of  one  aerial 
weapons  company  daily.  Additional  gunship  requirements  emanated 
from  medical  evacuation  missions.  The  foregoing  requirements  were 
in  addition  to  continuing  requirement  to  provide  gunship#  for  the  many 
combat  assaults  that  were  conducted. 
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SECTION  m 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS 


A.  (C)  ATTACK  TO  ALUOI  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
8-10  February 

l  ' 

The  attack  into  Laos  was  initiated  on  8  Feb  from  bases  established 
on  the  Khe  Sanh  Plain.  The  1st  Armored  Brigade  Task  Force  crossed 
the  border  at  1000  hours  and  advanced  9  kilometers  westward  along 
Route  9  the  first  day.  Three  battalions  of  the  3d  Regt,  1st  ARVN  Inf 
Div  air  assaulted  into  LZ's  south  of  Route  9  (LZ's  HOTEL  and  BLUE). 
North  of  Route  9,  two  battalions  of  the  1st  ARVN  Abn  Div  air  assaulted 
to  objectives  30  and  31,  and  one  ranger  battalion  landed  in  the  vicinity 
of  RANGER  SOUTH  LZ.  Additionally,  105mm  howitzer  batteries  were 
air  landed  on  LZ  HOTEL  and  objectives  30  and  3  1  on  8  Feb.  On  9  Feb 
all  air  moves  were  cancelled  due  to  adverse  weather.  The  armored  TF 
moved  forward  2  kilometers.  On  10  Feb,  the  1st  ARVN  Abn  Div  air 
assaulted  a  battalion  into  objective  ALUOI;  the  armored  TF  linked  up 
with  the  battalion  at  1555  hours.  Also  the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  landed  a 
battalion  onLZ  DELTA.  The  initial  objectives  had  been  seized. 

11-13  February 

During  this  period  the  armored  TF  consolidated  its  position  around 
objective  ALUOI.  The  1st  Regt,  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  inserted  two  battal¬ 
ions  onLZ  DON  and  one  on  DELTA.  A  ranger  battalion  air  assaulted  to 
RANGER  NORTH  LZ.  Additional  forces,  artillery  and  supplies  were 
air  lifted  into  objective  ALUOI  and  other  established  LZ's.  An  airborne 
battalion  was  inserted  north  of  objective  31  on  13  Feb  as  the  forces 
Ranking  the  armor  drive  moved  abreast  of  objective  ALUOI. 

14-18  February 

With  the  armor  column  making  no  further  progress  to  the  west,  the 
1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  turned  south  expanding  its  search  for  enemy  supplies 
and  facilities.  Elements  of  the  3d  Regt,  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  and  accom- 
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punying  artillery  moved  to  fire  base  HOTEL  LI  and  LZ  GRASS.  Attempts 
to  insert  a  battalion  on  LZ  GREEN  were  broken  off  because  of  intense 
enemy  fire.  Forces  in  the  vicinity  of  LZ  GRASS  made  increasing  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  enemy. 

19-22  February 

The  northern  flank  of  the  penetration  came  under  heavy  attack  with 
tin  enemy  successively  concentrating  hia  forces  on  the  RANGER  LZ  1  a 
arid  airborne  objectives.  Resupply  to  these  locations  was  limited  by 
intense  enemy  fire  on  the  LZ's.  On  20  Feb  the  3  9th  Ranger  Battalion 
positions  on  RANGER  NORTH  were  penetrated  by  tire  NVA.  Elements 
of  the  battalion  were  able  to  reach  RANGER  SOUTH  the  next  day. 

RANGER  SOUTH  and  objective  31  then  came  under  increasing  enemy 
p  niasure, 


23  February -2  March 

During  the  period,  preparations  were  made  to  regain  the  initiative 
and  continue  the  drive  west.  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  elements  were  reposi¬ 
tioned  north  and  west.  3d  Regt  forces  were  moved  from  FB  HOTEL  11 
to  FB  DELTA  I  and  from  LZ  GREEN  to  LZ  BROWN.  On  25  Feb,  the 
ranger  battalions  were  extracted.  Objective  31  came  under  heavy 
attack  which  included  the  use  of  tanks  by  the  enemy.  The  1st  Armored 
TF  attacked  north  to  relieve  the  airborne  positions  on  objective  31. 

The  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  forces  on  the  extreme  southern  flank  continued 
to  he  under  heavy  pressure  until  withdrawn  on  1  March.  An  airborne 
battalion  was  inserted  at  FB  ALPHA  to  secure  Route  9  and  hold  open 
the  I  Corps  penetration  into  Laos. 

B.  (C)  ATTACK  TO  TCHEPONE  AND  CONSOLIDATION 

3-6  March 

The  drive  to  Tchepone  was  accomplished  in  a  series  of  airmobile 
assaults  by  the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  westward  along  the  escarpment  which 
overlooks  Route  9.  Division  forces  were  released  for  this  operation 
by  inserting  two  brigades  of  the  1st  Vietnamese  Marine  Division,  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  FB  HOTEL  and  the  other  around  FB  DELTA.  Additionally, 
the  2d  Regt,  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div,  with  5  battalions  was  made  available  from 
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eastern  Quang  Tri  Province  (relieved  by  the  3d  Bde,  101st  Abn  Div 
fAmbl)  and  the  11th  Bde,  23  Inf  Div).  The  1st  A-RVN  Inf  Div  units  air 
assaulted  successively  into  DZ  'a  DODO,  BLZ,  and  FB  SOPHIA  WEST. 

By  5  March,  the  3d  Regt  had  occupied  FB  DEDTA  I  and  DZ  BROWN 
and  the  1st  Regt  was  conducting  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  DZ‘s  BIZ 
and  LOLO.  The  2d  Regt  had  landed  at  FB  SOPHIA  WEST  and  was 
moving  westward  along  the  escarpment.  On  6  March,  2  battalions  air 
assaulted  into  DZ  HOPE,  north  of  Tchepone.  These  units  then  attack¬ 
ed  south  and  west  occupying  the  town.  During  this  period  the  airborne 
division  and  the  armored  task  force  operated  north  and  east  of  objective 
ALUOI,  and  FB  BRAVO  was  opened  by  the  airborne  division. 

7-10  March 

During  this  period  the  forces  which  had  been  operating  from  DZ 
HOPE  into  Tchepone  linked  up  with  elements  to  the  south  on  the  escarp¬ 
ment.  As  enemy  pressure  began  to  build  in  the  Tchepone  area,  all 
friendly  elements  withdrew  south  of  Route  9  and  began  moving  toward 
SOPHIA  WEST. 

C.  (C)  EXTRACTION 

11-14  March 


The  withdrawal  from  forward  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  Tchepone 
and  FB  SOPHIA  WEST  was  accomplished  overland  to  the  vicinity  of  DZ 
LIZ.  On  11  March,  two  battalions  and  the  2d  Regt  CP,  1st  ARVN  Inf 
Div  were  extracted  to  FB  SOPHIA  EAST  and  subsequently  to  FB  DELTA 
I,  with  two  additional  battalions  moving  the  next  day  to  the  vicinity  of 
LZ  BROWN.  The  1st  Regt  cortinued  operations  south  and  west  of  FB 
LOLO  and  the  3d  Regt  SW  of  FB  DELTA  1  and  LZ  BROWN.  The  1st 
VNMC  Div  conducted  operations  with  two  brigades  in  the  areas  of  LZ 
DON,  FB  DELTA,  and  FB  HOTEL.  Resupply  to  all  units  was  cur¬ 
tailed  because  of  indirect  and  small  arms  fire  on  the  LZs. 

15-18  March 


Increased  enemy  pressure  and  lack  of  success  in  resupplying  or 
conducting  medical  evacuation  at  FB  LOLO  forced  the  defenders  to 
abandon  the  base  and  move  overland  to  the  east.  By  the  end  of  the  16th, 
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the  3d  Regt,  leas  1  battalion,  had  been  extracted  by  air  from  Laos. 

On  the  18th,  the  1st  Regt  was  extracted  from  multiple  LZ's  around 
FB  DELTA  I  and  FB  SOPHIA  FAST.  The  battalions  hau  been  m 
continuous  contact  for  several  days  and  were  forced  to  move  to  new 
pickup  zones  on  several  occasions  in  order  to  break  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Extractions  were  completed  only  after  intensive  air,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  aerial  rocket  artillery  preparation  and  under  the  protection 
of  air  cover. 

13-22  March 

i 

With  the  majority  of  the  friendly  forces  off  the  esca;  p.  .  h,ui 
of  Obj  ALUOI,  the  evacuation  of  Obj  ALUOl  and  elements  m  the  air¬ 
borne  division  commenced.  By  the  end  of  the  21st,  the  l~i  A!?VN 
Inf  Div  had  been  completely  withdrawn  from  Laos,  with  the  <  .  _jtion 

by  air  of  the  2d  Regt.  As  before,  the  units  were  forced  to  n.  v.c  over¬ 
land,  often  at  night,  in  order  to  break  contact  and  make  the  extraction 
feasible.  Elements  of  the  airborne  division  were  lifted  out  of  Laos 
under  similar  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  the  armor  column  had  run 
into  resistance  on  its  push  toward  TABAT.  It  initially  move  tc  FR 
ALPHA  on  19  March  with  no  difficulty  but  ran  into  enemy  resistance 
and  road  blocks  east  of  FB  BRAVO. 

23  March  -6  April 

On  23  March  the  armor  column  crossed  the  border  and  one  VNMC 
brigade  was  extracted  from  the  vicinity  of  FB  DELTA.  The  .mh.winj; 
day  the  last  friendly  forces  left  Laos  with  the  extraction  of  all  elements 
on  FB  HOTEL,  although  two  reconnaissance  teams  were  subsequently 
inserted  on  FB  HOTEL  for  two  additional  days.  Subsequently,  raids 
into  Laos  were  planned.  The  first  wai  scheduled  for  28  March  but 
was  postponed  because  of  aubmarginal  weather  and  relocated  because 
of  enemy  ground  fire  in  the  objective  area.  On  31  March,  300  men  of 
the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  Hac  Bao  (Black  Panther)  and  division  recon  com¬ 
panies  were  inserted  deep  in  Base  Area  611.  They  were  extracted  the 
next  day  with  virtually  no  casualties.  A  second  raid  was  conducted  on  6 
April  with  150  men  successfully  inserted  and  extracted  on  the  jame  day 
in  the  Laotian  salient. 
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SECTION  IV 


AIRMOBILE  OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS 
A.  (U)  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 

1 .  Unit  Alignment 

An  Assault  Helicopter  Battalion  was  placed  in  direct  support  of 
each  major  ARVN  unit.  This  positive  orientation  was  designed  to  facil¬ 
itate  planning,  coordination,  and  execution  of  combat  operations  while 
simultaneously  realizing  an  increasing  degree  of  confidence  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism  between  the  US  helicopter  battalions  and  the  ARVN  units 
they  were  supporting.  The  223d  CAB  was  placed  in  direct  support  of 
the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div.  All  airmobile  assaults  conducted  by  the  1st 
ARVN  Inf  Div  were  controlled  by  the  223d  CAB.  Additionally,  all  UH-lH 
general  support  aircraft  required  by  the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  223d  CAB.  The  158th  AHB  was  placed  in  direct  support  of 
the  1st  ARVN  Airborne  Division  and  the  1st  ARVN  Ranger  Group.  All 
combat  assault  and  general  aviation  support  requirements  for  these  two 
unite  were  controlled  by  the  158th  AHB.  The  14th  CAB  was  placed  in 
direct  support  of  the  VNMC  Division  and  controlled  all  combat  assaults 
and  general  support  missions  for  the  division. 

2.  Aircraft  Allocation 


Based  on  mission  requirements,  the  assets  of  the  twelve  assault 
helicopter  companies  and  four  aerial  weapons  companies  were  allocated 
to  the  three  assault  helicopter  battalions.  Additionally,  assets  were 
reallocated  during  the  day  as  requirements  changed.  The  only  constant 
in  aircraft  allocation  was  the  direct  support  battalion  headquarters  which 
habitually  worked  with  the  designated  ARVN  units.  Aviation  companies 
of  the  various  aviation  battalions  performed  well,  regardless  of  the 
controlling  battalion  headquarters.  s 

3.  Heavy  Lift  Support 

The  Commanding  Officer,  159th  ASHB  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  and  performing  all  heavy  lift  missions. 

A  liaison  officer  from  the  159th  ASHB  was  assigned  to  each  major 
ARVN  unit.  Additionally,  a  pathfinder  team  from  the  101st  Aviation 
Group  was  placed  at  all  resupply  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 
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4  .  Planning  Conferences 

All  combat  assaults  and  resupply  missions  were  to  be  preceded  by 
detailed  planning  conferences.  As  the  situation  developed,  the  plan¬ 
ned  coordination  conferences  became  a  tactical  necessity.  The  desire, 
willingness  and  professionalism  of  ARVN  planners  and  commanders 
greatly  enhanced  helicopter  operations  during  LAMSON  719.  All  US 
aviation  unit  commanders  to  company  level  had  served  at  least  one 
previous  tour  in  Vietnam.  The  US /ARVN  experience  level  was  evident 
during  planning  sessions.  The  success  of  airmobile  operations  in  Luos 
can  largely  be  attributed  to  the  detailed  planning  preceded  each  operation. 

i ' 

5  .  Mission  Assignment 

Liaison  officers  drawn  from  the  helicopter  battalions  supporting 
each  major  ARVN  unit  provided  a  direct  line  of  communication  from  the 
supported  unit  to  the  10 1st  Aviation  Group.  Through  this  channel 
all  requests  for  aircraft  support  for  the  succeeding  day'fi  operation  were 
passed  to  this  controlling  headquarters.  Mission  requests  were  con¬ 
solidated  at  101st  Aviation  Group  and  priorities  of  support  and  allocation 
of  resources  were  referred  to  I  Corps  for  decision.  A  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  pertaining  to  allocation  of  resources  is  presented  in  Section  IV-C. 

6  .  CO,  101  st  Aviation  Group  Comments 

During  the  planning  and  preparatory  phase  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  LAMSON  719,  it  was  envisioned  that  multiple  combat  assaults  and 
resupply  operations  would  occur  daily  throughout  the  operation.  There¬ 
fore,  planning,  execution  and  allocation  of  resources  would  necessarily 
remain  flexible  to  insure  responsiveness  to  the  many  requirements. 
Changing  allocation  of  resources  to  meet  existing  requirements  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Operations  Section,  101st  Aviation  Group.  Through 
multiple  means  of  communication  to  include  the  assigned  liaison  officer, 
the  Operations  Section,  101st  Aviation  Group  monitored  operations  through 
out  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations.  Additional  requirements  for 
aircraft  were  frequently  anticipated  in  advance  of  an  actual  request.  This 
control  center  maximized  utilization  and  responsiveness  of  aviation 
assets  to  changing  mission  requirements.  The  established  concepts  for 
conducting  combat  assaults  were  followed  throughout  LAMSON  719. 

These  concepts  proved  sound.  Particularly  rewarding  was  the  confide  ace 
and  professionalism  that  developed  between  the  ARVN  units  and  supporting 
aviation  units. 
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Q.  (U)  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
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1.  Gene  ral 

Command  and  control  of  airmobile  operations  in  Laos  gener¬ 
ally  paralleled  the  procedures  employed  in  Vietnam;  however,  there 
were  several  significant  differences. 

a .  In -country  Command  and  Control 

*'  In  Vietnam,  immediate  control  of  an  airmobile  assault  is 
exercised  by  the  Air  Mission  Command  (AMC)  and  the  Airmobile 
Task  Force  Commander  (AMTFC).  The  AMC  is  the  senior  aviation 
unit  commander  and  is  responsible  for  command  and  control  of  the 
aviation  assets.  The  AMTFC  is  the  designated  ground  commander. 
During  the  combat  assault,  the  AMC  and  the  AMTFC  are  located  in 
the  Command  and  Control  aircraft  and  position  themselves  where 
both  can  best  control  the  operation.  The  AMTFC  has  the  "go"  or 
"no  go"  power  of  decision  in  a  United  States  Army  operation,  although 
he  gives  great  weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the  supporting  Air 
Mission  Commander. 

b.  Qut-of-'country  Command  and  Control 

In  Laos,  during  airmobile  operations  conducted  in  support 
of  LAMSON  719,  the  ground  forces  and  the  Ground  Commander  were 
Vietnamese,  while  the  Air  Mission  Commander  and  the  supporting 
aviation  crews  and  assets  providing  airmobility  were  American. 

There  was  no  Airmobile  Task  Force  Commander  in  the  sense  used 
by  the  United  States  Army.  The  Ground  Commander  and  the  Air 
Mission  Commander  were  coordinate  and  coequal,  each  responsible 
for  a  separate  national  force.  Each  national  force  had  a  different 
function.  Therefore,  "go"  or  "no  go"  decisions  were  arrived  at  joint¬ 
ly  through  discussion,  cooperation,  and  coordination. 

•* 

2.  Commander  Structure 

The  AMC  and  the  Ground  Commander  directly  controlled  all 
combat  assaults.  Usually  the  aviation  battalion  commander  performsd 
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as  AMC  and  appropriate  ARVN  regimental  commander  performed  as 
Ground  Commander.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  complete  function¬ 
ing  of  elements  exercising  command  and  control  during  the  combat 
assaults  conducted  in  Laos  the  entire  chain  of  command  must  be 
examined. 

a.  CG  -  I  Corps 

The  CG  of  I  Corps  approved  all  major  combat  assaults. 
Additionally,  aviation  assets  to  be  used  during  the  assault  were  also 
subject  to  his  approval.  The  CG  was  normally  located  at  I  Ccurps 
Forward  Command  Post,  Khe  Sanh,  and  was  generally  available  to 
render  decisions  on  matters  as  they  occurred  during  the  day. 

b.  Division  Commanders 

ARVN  division  commanders  normally  participated  in  pre- 
assault  planning  and  briefings.  A2X.cam.bat  assaults  were  subject  to 
approval  by  the  appropriate  division  commander.  During  the  con¬ 
duct  of  combat  assaults,  division  commanders  were  normally  present 
in  their  command  post  and  were  available  to  consider  matters  referred 
to  them  for  decision. 

c.  ADC(Q),  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl) 

The  ADC(O),  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  was  likewise  present 
in  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations.  The  ADC(O)  was  the  senior 
decisionmaker  and  decision  expediter  regarding  US  airmobile  support 
in  Laos.  Major  decision  points  related  to  US  aviation  support  were 
referred  to  the  ADC(O).  Additionally,  the  ADC(O)  would  forward 
to  I  Corps  these  urgent  matters  requiring  consideration  and' decision 
by  ARVN. 

d.  Commanding  Officer.  101st  Aviation  Group 


As  the  senior  US  aviation  unit  commander  in  Laos,  CO,  101a  t 
Aviation  Group  exercised  command  and  control  of  all  aviation  units 
participating  in  support  of  LAMSON  719.  The  forward  command  post 
of  the  101st  Aviation  G^oup  was  located  at  Khe  Sanh  throughout  the 
period-  An  augmented  operations  section  with  multiple  means  of 


communication  enabled  CO,  101st  Aviation  Group  to  monitor  simul¬ 
taneously  all  air  operations  occuring  in  Laos.  During  all  combat 
assaults  either  the  ADC(O)  or  CO,  101st  Aviation  Group  exercised 
direct  supervision  of  the  operations. 

e. 

The  Air  Mission  Commander  and  Ground  Commander  controlled 
all  combat  assaults  as  previously  discussed. 


Air  Mission  Commander /Ground  Commander 
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C.  (U)  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES 


1.  Request  for  Aviation  Support 

As  previously  discussed,  the  liaison  officers  irom  the  101st 
Aviation  Group  to  the  major  RVNAF  units  compiled  and  submitted  their 
units'  requests  for  aviation  support.  These  requests  were  normally- 
reviewed  by  the  supporting  aviation  battalion  commander  prior  to  sub¬ 
mission.  This  initial  review  greatly  expedited  consolidation  of  re¬ 
quests  and  preparation  of  a  recommended  allocation  of  aircraft  for 
submifsion  to  1  Corps  for  approval. 

2.  Action  by  101st  Aviation  Group 

Commanding  Officer,  101st  Aviation  Group,  attended  the  1730 
hours  command  briefing  at  Headquarters,  I  Corps.  During  this  brief¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  day's  operations  were  discussed.  CG,  I  Corps, 
indicated  the  relative  priority  of  the  following  day's  operations.  Based 
on  the  guidance  and  priorities  presented  at  the  1730  hours  briefing, 
aircraft  allocations  to  support  the  following  day  's  missions  were 
established  and  disseminated  to  all  aviation  units.  Aircraft  allocations 
were  reviewed  by  CG,  I  Corps,  each  morning  at  the  0815  hours 
command  briefing,  CO,  101st  Aviation  Group,  briefed  the  CG, 

1  Corps,  each  morning  on  the  missions  to  be  accomplished,  relative 
priority  and  aircraft  allocated  for  each  mission.  CG,  1  Corps,  ap¬ 
proval  of  aircraft  assignment  constituted  formal  approval  of  alloca¬ 
tion  of  aviation  resources  by  the  Corps  Commander.  It  is  significant 
that  CG,  I  Corps,  did  not  at  any  time  during  LAMSON  719  change  the 
allocation  of  aviation  resources  as  recommended  by  CO,  101st  Avia¬ 
tion  Group. 

3.  Factors  Influencing  Recommended  Allocation  of  Resources 

a.  Mission  Priority 

* 

As  previously  indicated  the  relative  mission  priority  was 
established  by  CG,  I  Corps,  at  1730  hours  command  briefing. 

b.  Review  of  Tasks  to  be  Accomplished 

Throughout  LAMSON  719  all  tasks  were  carefully  reviewed 
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each  night  to  determine  the  optimum  number  of  aircraft  that  should  be 
allocated  for  each  mission.  At  2000  hours  each  night,  ADC(O),  101st 
Abn  Div  (Arribl),  was  briefed  in  detail  on  that  day's  operations  and  the 
planned  operations  for  tlie  following  day.  In  attendance  at  the  2000 
hours  briefing  were  CO,  101st  Aviation  Group,  and  key  group  staff 
officers;  battalion  commanders,  or  S-3  of  all  aviation  battalions;  CO 
or  S-3,  2/17  Air  Cavalry  Squadron;  CO,  4/77  ARA  Bn  (Fwri);  and 
representatives  from  supporting  units.  All  aviation  battalion  com¬ 
manders  presented  their  plans  for  the  following  day's  operation  and 
aircraft  resources  required  to  perform  tire  missions.  This  intensive 
review  of  daily  operations  and  plans  for  the  next  day  provided  a  sound 
basis  for  allocation  of  aviation  resources  for  operations  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  the  following  day. 

c  .  Principles  Influencing  Aircraft  Allocation 

(1)  Maximum  Combat  Power  to  be  Landed  in  Minimum  Time 


Paramount  consideration  was  given  to  rapidly  landing  the 
t  maximum  in  combat  power  in  minimum  time.  Particularly  desirable 
was  to  insure  that  sufficient  aircraft  were  allocated  so  that  the  com¬ 
bat  assault  of  a  battalion  size  unit  could  be  completed  before  the  air¬ 
craft  were  required  to  refuel. 

(2)  Allocation  of  Heavy  Gift  Assets 

Heavy  lift  assets  were  so  programed  as  to  insure  com¬ 
pletion  of  tactical  movements  in  minimum  time  and  in  consonance 
with  the  desires  of  the  ground  commander. 

(3)  Frequent  Re -allocation  of  Assets 

The  flexibility  inherent  in  airmobile  operation  was  fully 
exercised  during  IAMSON  719.  UH-1H  lift  companies  were  exped¬ 
itiously  switched  from  the  control  of  one  helicopter  battalion  to 
another  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  assets  and  to 
provide  desired  concentration  of  aircraft  to  support  designated  mis¬ 
sions.  The  ability  to  shift  assets  rapidly  from  support  of  one  RVNAF 
division  to  another  was  particularly  noteworthy. 
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(4)  General  Support  Requirements 


//* 


Daily  gunship  requirements  for  resupply  escort,  medical 
evacuation  missions,  downed  aircrew  and  aircraft  recovery  severely 
taxed  available  gunship  assets.  The  general  support  gunahip  require¬ 
ments  competed  with  gunship  requirements  allocated  in  support  of 
combat  assaults. 

4.  CO,  101st  Aviation.  Group  Comments 

r  Allocation  of  aviation  resources  was  one  of  the  major  tacks 
to  be  accomplished  daily  during  LAMSON  719.  Hardy  were  there 
sufficient  assets  to  provide  all  units  with  the  aircraft  in  the  numbers 
requested.  However,  the  shortage  of  assets  was  offset  by  rapid  and 
efficient  re-allocation  during  the  day  to  insure  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  priority  established  by  the  I  Corps  Commander.  Initially, 
senior  RVNAF  commanders  did  not  appear  to  fully  understand  how 
aircraft  were  allocated  and  why  their  unit  did  not  receive  all  the  air¬ 
craft  they  requested  each  day.  The  ADC(O),  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl), 
through  a  series  of  personal  visits  to  senior  R7NAF  commanders  and 
through  explanations  and  observations  presented  at  the  1  Corps  Com¬ 
mander's  briefings  eliminated  points  of  misunderstanding. 
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D.  (U)  AIR  CAVALRY  OPERATIONS 


1.  Missions 


The  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  was  tacked  to  locate  and  destroy 
antiaircraft  weapons,  to  locate  enemy  concentration,  to  provide  recon¬ 
naissance  and  security  for  allied  units  participating  in  JLALiSON  719  and 
to  accomplish  downed  aircrew  recovery  in  .Laos.  From  these  tasks  the 
following  missions  were  derived:  long  range  reconnaissance,  security 
missions,  and  reconnaissance  for  combat  assaults  and  extractions. 

i  '  ■ 

2.  Organisation  for  Combat 

a.  be  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  was  organized  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  air  cu  airy  troops:  A/2/ 17  Cav,  C/2/17  Cav,  B/7/I  Cav  (OP- 
CON),  C/7/17  O'  (CPCON),  These  air  cavalry  troops  were  complemen¬ 
ted  by  one  dismounted  ground  cavalry  troop  (D/2/17  Cav)  which  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  employment  inside  RVN.  The  HAC  BAO  Company,  1st  ARVN 
Inf  Div,  was  also  OPCON  to  the  ?d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  for  the  se¬ 
curity  and/or  extraction  of  downed  aircraft  crews  in  Laos. 

b.  The  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  crossed  the  Laotian  border  on 

8  Feb  71  in  direct  support  of  the  ARVN  Corps  in  Laos,  and  general  -up- 
port  of  XXIV  Corps.  C/2/17  Cav  and  C/7/17  Cav  supported  the  Ranger, 
Airborne  and  Armored  units  astride  and  to  the  north  of  Route  9.  A/2/17 

Cav  and  B/7/1  Cav  supported  the  lot  ARVN  Inf  Div  and  the  VNMC  unite 
couth  of  Route  9.  The  HAC  BAO  Co  wao  used  as  required  in  the  LAMSON 
719  area  of  operation.  The  final  decisions  regarding  the  allocation  of 
air  cavalry  resources  were  made  by  CG,  I  Corps. 

3.  R econnaiaoancc  and  Target  Acquisition 

a.  The  2/17  Cav  was  permitted  to  croat)  the  border  on  8  Feb  71 
only  after  RVNAF  ground  forces  initiated  operations  in  Laos.  Thic  cen- 
utraint  precluded  early  reconnaissance  of  NVA  antiaircraft  installations. 
The  Cav  preceded  the  initial  airmobile  assault  into  Laos  by  approximately 
two  hours  and  had  only  about  one  hour  to  conduct  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tions  and  screen  landing  zones  prior  to  the  combat  assaults.  Once  the 
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initial  troop  insertions  were  complete,  the  Cav  moved  well  in  advance  (2^ 

of  the  ground  forces  and  began  recoruuiaflance  8-15  km  to  their  front 
and  flanks.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  areas  where  future  troop  inser¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made,  and  on  locating  and  destroying  enemy  antiair¬ 
craft  weapons.  Storage  areas,  personnel,  equipment  and  other  turrets 
of  opportunity  were  located  and  engaged,  and  the  first  few  days  of  the 
operation  found  the  Cav  in  a  reconnaissance  role.  An  the  ground  oper¬ 
ation  in  Laos  continued,  the  mission  of  the  Cav  changed  from  strictly 
reconnaissance  to  security  operations.  Demand  for  guimkipo  war  heavy, 
and  the  Cav  began  to  work  closer  to  friendly  emits  as  they  made  mart 
contact  >yith  NVA  forces.  The  Cav  emphatic  shifted  from  locating  and 
destroying  antiaircraft  weapons  and  storage  areas  to  locating  enemy 
troop  concentrations  and  indirect  fire  weapons  that  posed  nr.  imum-nate 
threat  to  ARVN  forces.  Cav  gunships  began  providing  close  fire  sup¬ 
port  at  the  expense  of  deeper  reconnaissance. 

b.  With  all  Cav  troops  working  ir.  close  proximity  to  ground 
elements,  the  overall  intelligence  gathering  capability  of  the  Cav 
diminished.  Immediate  threats  to  ARVN  ground  forces  and  supporting 
aircraft  were  being  detected,  but  NVA  troop  concentrations  ana  antiair¬ 
craft  coming  into  the  operational  area  from  a  distance  were  experienc¬ 
ing  relative  freedom  of  movement.  At  this  time  the  Cav  Squadron  Co.u- 
mander  recommended  to  the  I  Corps  Commander  that  two  troops  be 
placed  in  direct  support  of  ground  forces,  and  that  the  other  two  work 
in  general  support  well  in  front  of  and  to  the  flanks  of  ARVN  forces. 

This  recommendation  was  accepted  as  a  balance  to  satisfy  the  competing 
requirements  of  security  and  reconnaissance. 

4.  Support  of  Combat  Assaults 

It  became  apparent  during  the  early  phases  of  LAlviSON  7:9, 
that  massive  fire  support  in  the  form  of  TAC  air,  ARA  and  Cav  gun- 
ships  would  have  to  be  available  in  order  to  run  combat  aaaaulta  without 
losing  excessive  numbers  of  lift  ships.  Air  cav  was  used  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  cavalry  role  of  reconnaissance  and  security.  Upon  re.ceivin,.  the 
mission  to  support  a  combat  assault  or  extraction,  one  to  lour  a;r  cav 
troops  would  be  tasked  to  perform  the  cavalry  portion  of  the  opera  Ao n. 

The  air  cavalry  would  precede  the  lift  to  the  operational  area,  looking 
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lor  relatively  safe  routes,  a  primary  landing  zone,  and  alternate  land¬ 
ing  zones.  The  routes  in  and  out  would  be  recommit  ered  and  recommen¬ 
dations  would  be  passed  to  the  Air  Mission  and  Ground  Commanders 
prior  to  the  actual  insertion/extraction.  The  Gav  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  ARA  and  tube  artillery,  when  available,  to  prepare  the  objec¬ 
tive  area.  Normally  the  Cav  command  and  control  aircraft  on  station 
would  assume  control  of  the  fire  support  assets,  employing  them  against 
targets  detected  during  the  Cav  roccxmaieoance.  Immediately  prior  to 
an  actual  insertion/extraction  the  Cav  team  on,  station  would  make  a 
final  check  of  the  landing  area,  and  make  recommcadaticac  to  the  Air 
Mission  Comnaar  jr  as  to  whether  the  mission  should  continue  or  wheth¬ 
er  additional  preparation  wan  required.  Once  a  lift  began,  the  Air  Mis¬ 
sion  Commander  assumed  control  of  the  ARA  and  the  FAC  who  was  con¬ 
trolling  the  smoke,  and  the  Cav  would  move  out  and  screen  away  from 
the  larr1'  zone.  TAC  air  and  Cav  gunships  would  then  attack  known  or 
suspect*,  antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  general  area,  clearing  as  wide  an 
area  along  approach  and  departure  routes  as  pooaible.  Cav  aircraft  were 
also  prepared  to  protect  and  extract  downed  aircrews  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  landing  rone  if  required. 

I 

5.  Antiaircraft  Engagements 

In  all  cases  where  antiaircraft  weapons  were  encountered,  the 
2/17  Cav  requested  TAC  air,  since  the  USAF  bas  the  standoff  range  and 
the  fire  power  to  engage  antiaircraft  weapons  at  a  more  acceptable  risk 
level  than  does  the  Cav  with  organic  gunships.  When  the  Air  Force  had 
higher  priority  missions  and  was  not  available  for  such  support,  'or  ,anic 
aircraft  oc.  occasion  engaged  and  destroyed  antiaircraft  weapons  as  large 
as  37mm.  However,  23mra  and  larger  were  usually  not  engaged  but 
marked  for  a  FAC.  Antiaircraft  engagement  tactics  varied  from  troop 
to  t^oop,  but  generally  the  concept  was  to  use  as  many  gunships  as  pos¬ 
sible,  attacking  simultaneously  from  different  directions.  If,  as  in  the 
first  month,  OH-6A's  were  with  the  team,  they  were  put  in  orbit  out  of 
effective  range  until  the  gun  was  destroyed.  The  most  difficult  aspect 
of  engaging  NYA  antiaircraft  weapons  was  to  pinpoint  the  exact  location 
of  the  weapon.  The  NVA  ha  '  ^excellent  fire  discipline  and  used  mutually 
supporting  positions,  firing  short  bursts  as  helicopters  flew  through  their 
kill  zones.  Once  a  weapon  was  pinpointed,  the  AH-1G  had  range  stand¬ 
off  advantage  over  the  12.  7mm  and  14.  5mm.  Flecbettes,  HE  and  WP 
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rockets  and  the  XM-35  20mm  gun  if  available  were  all  used  in  engage¬ 
ment.  The  moat  significant  Antiaircraft  threat  faced  by  the  Cav  was  the 
12.  7mm  heavy  machine  gun.  The  NVA  employed  large  numbers  of 
these  weapons,  and  located  them  so  as  to  be  mutually  supporting  along 
likely  helicopter  approach  routes.  Ao  far  aa  can  be  determined  the 
Cav  lost  no  aircraft  to  weapons  larger  than  12.  7mrrx,  although  several 
hits  were  recorded  from  37mm  airbursts.  To  counter  the  12.  7mm 
threat  and  still  not  become  unacceptably  vulnerable  to  larger  caliber 
fire,  most  Cav  teams  operated  at  3500  feet  AGL  to  5000  feet  AGL, 
except  for  one  AH-1G  operating  lov/  and  fast  to  detect  targets. 

I  • 

6.  Tank  Engagement 

a.  During  LAMSON  719,  the  2/17  Cav  encountered  P7-7G  tur.kw, 
a  target  new  to  the  squadron.  Initially  HEAT  Rockets  were  not  available; 
engagement  was  made  with  ordnance  on  hand.  Upon  sighting  a  tank  the 
AH-lG's  would  initiate  contact  at  maximum  range  with  2.  75  flechette 
rockets.  This  served  to  wipe  personnel  off  the  vehicles  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  proximity.  As  the  gun  run  continued,  the  AH-1G  pilots  would 
begin  firing  a  mixture  of  HE  and  WP  rockets,  breaking  off  the  run  at  ap¬ 
proximately  1000  meters. 

b.  When  available,  the  XM-35  20mm  cannon  was  used.  This 
weapon  is  extremely  accurate,  and  affords  a  standoff  distance  of  2000 
to  2500  meters;  however,  adequate  ammunition  is  not  availble  for  this 
weapon.  The  USAF  armor  piercing  incendiary  is  not  compatible  with 
the  XM-35  system  and  attempts  to  locate  a  compatible  API  round  were 
not  successful.  Twenty  millimeter  HEI  was  used  with  unknown  results, 
since  2.  75  FFAR  were  also  being  fired  from  the  same  attack  aircraft. 

c.  When  HEAT  rockets  became  available,  results  were  mixed. 
The  rocket  is  capable  of  penetrating  armor,  but  direct  hits  on  the  target 
are  required.  This  dictated  that  engagements  be  made  at  ranges  of 
900  -  1000  meters  from  the  target,  thus  exposing  the  gunship  to  the 
tank's  12.  7mm  and  to  supporting  infantry  in  the  area. 

d.  Normal  tank  engagement  was  with  TAC  air.  Upon  sighting 

a  tank  or  group  of  tanks,  the  Cav  gunohips  would  engage  them  to  maintain 
contact,  then  turn  the  target  over  to  the  Air  Force  and  continue  recon 
missions.  If  TAC  air  was  not  available,  the  gunshipo  would  engage 


tanks  until  their  ordnance  was  expended,  but  rarely  had  enough  ord¬ 
nance  to  destroy  every  tank  in  a  particular  sighting.  Between  8  Feb  71 
and  24  Mar  71,  the  Cav  sighted  66  tanks,  destroyed  (burned)  six,  and 
immobilized  eight.  The  majority  of  the  other  tanks  not  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  the  Cav  were  turned  over  to  USAF.  Three  of  the  destroyed 
tanks  were  hit  with  flechettea,  HE  and  WP;  and  the  other  three  were 
destroyed  by  combinations  of  flechettea,  HE,  WP  and  HEAT. 

e.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  PT-76  cannot  correctly  be 
classified  as  a  true  tank.  It  can  best  be  described  as  a  lightly  armored 
personnel  carrier;  the  AH-lG  with  present  weapons  systems  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  against  a  tank  such  as  the  T-54.  The  following 
criteria  were  established  by  the  2/17  Cav  to  claim  a  tank  destroyed  or 
damaged.  To  classify  a  tank  destroyed,  the  tank  had  to  explode  or 
burn,  whereas  a  damaged  tank  was  immobilized,  parts  were  blown  off 
and  the  tank  was  incapable  of  further  movement  without  repair.  While 
admittedly  restrictive,  the  use  of  these  reporting  criteria  showed  an 
accurate  picture  of  results  obtained  with  weapons  employed. 

7.  Use  of  the  OH-6A 

a.  The  Cav  tailors  its  reconnaissance  teams  to  cope  with  the 
enemy  threat  in  the  area  of  operations.  For  example,  in  the  pacified 
lowlands  of  Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thien  provinces,  reconnaissance  is 
performed  by  a  "white"  team  composed  of  two  OH-6A's.  These  air¬ 
craft  are  lightly  armed  and  vulnerable,  but  have  good  visibility  and 
maneuverability.  In  the  piedmont  and  fringes  of  the  mountains  the 
Cav  uses  one  OH-6A  and  .one  AH-IG  to  form  a  "pink"  team.  The 
OH-6A  performs  the  recon,  and  the  AH-lG  provides  protection,  navi¬ 
gation,  and  target  destruction.  In  higher  threat  areas  such  as  the 

A  Shau  Valley  and  Vietnamese  salient  a  heavy  pink  team  with  UH-1H 
Command  and  Control  aircraft  is  used.  This  team  is  composed  of  an 
OH-6A  for  reconnaissance,  two  AH-lG's  for  protection  of  the  OH-6A 
and  initial  fire  support,  and  the  UH-lH  whose  primary  function  is  to 
direct  the  team  and  to  extract  downed  crews. 

b.  It  became  apparent  that  the  OH-6A  was  too  vulnerable  to 
operate  in  the  LAMSON  719  environment  as  a  part  of  a  recon  team. 

It  is  too  lightly  armored  and  will  not  withstand  the  number  of  hits  that 
the  AH-lG  will.  Asa  result,  the  Cav  troop  commanders  elected  to 
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operate  teams  with  two  to  six  AH-lG'a  and  a  CbC  aircraft.  Former 
OH-6A  scout  pilots  were  used  aa  Aii-iG  crew  men,  and  the  AH-1G 
was  used  as  the  primary  reconnaissance  vehicle.  Although  not  designed 
for  reconnaissance,  the  AH-  1G  proved  a  good  scout  vehicle.  It  had  the 
ordnance  to  immediately  engage  enemy  positions  Lhat  threatened  it,  and 
had  enough  speed  to  make  high  speed  runs  through  suspected  hostile 
area*  without  unacceptable  risks. 

8.  S  u  -p-p  o  r  i.  Require  rr.  e  r.  t  u 

,  a.  LA  MS  ON  719  reaffirmed  l  last  -ir  cavalry  squadrons,  to  be 
fully  effective,  must  have  immediate  accuia  to  USA F  support.  The  Cav 
haa  the  ability  to  locate  and  record  enemy  targets,  but  frequently  lacks 
the  firepower  Lu  destroy  them.  Prior  io  iAMSON  719  the;  2/17  Cav 
used  the  101st  A  bn  Div  (A  mb!)  Air  .Liaison  Officer  and  control  head- 
quart  era  as  its  TACP,  and  FAC's  were  borrowed  from  the  inlantry 
brigades  to  provide  USAF  support  in  the  Cav  area  of  operations. 

b.  When  LAMSON  719  began  the  Division  ALO  remained  with 
Division  headquarters  and  the  brigade  FAC'u  remained  in  support  of 
their  respective  infantry  brigades,  and  thus  were  not  available  fur  Cav 
support  in  Laos,  Aa  a  result,  even  though  TAG  air  and  "cut  of  coun¬ 
try"  FAC'a  were  available  during  LAMSON  719,  the  Cav  was  initially 
unable  to  employ  these  aaueta  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  FAC 
frequencies,  assigned  areas,  and  USAF  ruleu  of  engagement, 

c.  On  2  Mar  71,  a  TACP  wan  attached  to  the  2/17  Cav  at  Khe 
Sanh,  significantly  improving  and  expediting  air  cav  requests  for  TAG 
air  support.  In.  addition,  one  FAC  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  air 
c.av  troops  on  the  most  lucrative  targets.  The  FAC  was  shifted  by  the 
TACP  to  other  troop  areas  of  operations  as  targets  were  developed. 

9.  CO,  2/17  Cavalry  Comments 

a.  The  traditional  missions  of  cavalry  ( reccnnaicauiice,  se¬ 
curity,  and  economy  of  force)  were  all  performed  during  LAMSON  719. 
From  a  cavalry  viewpoint,  the  deep  rcc&nnniocancc  miocion  wac  moat 
successful  in  that  it  accented  the  primary  adv—  niages  cajcyca  bv  US/ 

A  RVN  forced  over  NVA,  the  mobility  and  firepower  di  ffc reniia  1.  The 
NVA  were  unable  to  counter  effectively  the  iaccn.naiucar.cc  in  depth  due 
to  the  large  and  constantly  shifting  area  of  coverage,  The  atcociatcd 


ity 
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freedom  in  use  of  supporting  fires  (TAC  air,  ARA,  arty)  not  in  close 
proximity  to  friendly  troops,  made  the  firepower  and  mobility  advan¬ 
tages  more  apparent. 

b.  In  a  combat  environment  where  the  enemy  poses  an  armor 
threat,  air  cavalry  must  have  an  adequate  tank-killer  capability.  Once 
armored  targets  were  acquired,  the  technique  of  fixing  the  target  until 
more  effective  fires  could  be  brought  to  bear  was  quite  effective  in 
LAMSON  719.  This  was  accomplished,  however,  against  the  PT-76 
which  has  very  light  armor  plate.  Against  a  true  tank,  the  capability 
to  fix 'such  targets  is  very  doubtful. 

c.  The  OH-6A  is  marginally  suitable  as  a  scout  vehicle  in  a 
low  intensity  environment.  In  a  mid-intensity  situation  where  an  area 
is  saturated  with  well-organised,  multicaliber  antiaircraft  defense 
systems,  the  OH-6A  is  totally  inadequate.  This  inadequacy  is  reflected 
in  three  critical  areas.  First,  the  aircraft  will  not  sustain  hits  from 
weapons  above  .  30  caliber  and  still  fly  home  an  acceptable  percentage 
of  times.  Second,  inadequate  crew  protection  is  provided  (i.  e.  ,  armor 
plate).  Third,  this  aircraft  does  not  have  a  weapon  system  suitable 

to  the  scout  mission.  The  weapon  system  fires  only  straight  ahead. 

In  order  to  place  suppressive  fire  on  a  target  which  has  fired  on  the 
scout,  he  must  go  straight  into  the  target.  If  he  turns  away  (as  he 
should)  the  target  is  left  unsuppressed  for  a  vital  few  seconds  until  the 
covering  gunships  are  brought  to  bear.  It  is  most  desirable  that  fu¬ 
ture  scout  vehicles  have  a  weapons  system  capable  of  firing  to  either 
side  and  approximately  135  degrees  to  the  rear. 

d.  The  AH-1G  and  the  UH-1H  (also  organic  to  the  air  cavalry 
squadron)  proved  to  be  effective,  rugged  machine®,  entirely  capable 
of  adequate  performance  in  the  JhAMSON  719  environment. 
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(U)  COMBAT  ASSAULTS 


E. 


A26 


1.  General 


Organizing  and  conducting  successful  airmobile  assaults  is 
the  ultimate  objective  of  all  airmobile  operations  and  is  the  moat 
difficult  phase  to  achieve  successfully.  During  the  Initial  phase  of 
DAMSON  719  ARVN  forces  assaulted  info  Laos  on  a  wide  front  by  es¬ 
tablishing  firebases  RANGER,  LZ  30,  LZ  31,  LZ  DON,  LZ  BLUE, 
and  LZ  ALUOI.  Air  Mission  Commanders  were  learning  techniques 
for  dealing  with  enemy  anitiaircraft  weapons,  adverse  weather,  new 
terrain  and  selection  of  LZ's. 


2.  Command  Guidance 


As  the  first  month  of  LAMSON  719  ended,  the  ARVN  campaign 
was  progressing.  However,  a  new  battle  plan  was  formulated,  and 
on  1  March  CG,  I  Corps  announced  his  guidance.  The  1st  ARVN  in¬ 
fantry  Division  would  attack  west  along  the  escarpment  by  establishing 
a  series  of  fire  bases --LOLO,  SOPHIA,  and  would  occupy  HOPE.  Each 
fire  base  would  support  the  assault  on  the  subsequent  fire  base  The 

CG,  I  Corps  reaffirmed  his  goals  by  stating  that  the  principal  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  the  landing  of  Vietnamese  troops 
in  the  Tchepone  area.  The  mission  accomplishment  of  LAMEON  719 
depended  upon  successful  combat  assaults  in  a  mid -intensity  environ¬ 
ment. 

3.  Planning 

a.  Ground  Planning 

ARVN  commanders  conducted  briefings  daily  to  keep  sup¬ 
porting  units  abreast  of  the  situation  and  to  generate  planning  among 
their  staff.  The  aviation  battalion  commanders  attended  each  of  these 
briefings  and  knew  at  least  24  hour;s  in  advance  what  the  supported 
division  planned  for  the  next  day.  The  ground  commander  designated 
which  area  would  be  assaulted  and  gave  his  concept  of  the  operation. 
The  Air  Mission  Commander  worked  very  closely  with  the  Ground 
Commander  to  formulate  the  plan  in  reverse  planning  sequence.  The 
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Ground  Commander  was  especially  concerned  with  fire  support  once 
on  the  ground  and  the  number  of  aircraft  required. 

b.  Aviation  Planning 

( 1 )  Flija ht  Routes 

Flight  routes  were  planned  to  avoid  enemy  antiaircraft 
weapons  and  to  o/  er  fly  friendly  positions  when  poasible.  In  the  initial 
phase  of  DAMSON  719  these  were  not  so  important  since  distances  to 
the  fire  bases  and  LZ's  were  limited;  however,  routes  became  very- 
important  when  flying  further  west.  Those  aircraft  utilizing  fire  bases 
as  safe  havens  were  practically  all  recovered,  whereas  others  were 
lost  in  unsecured  areas.  During  times  of  poor  visibility  the  Xe  Pon 
River  was  the  only  visible  means  of  navigation  and  became  a  natural 
flight  route.  This  was  especially  true  during  the  assault  of  DIZ. 

(2)  Flight  Altitudes 

Previously  1500  feet  was  considered  sale  from  ground 
fire.  Heavy  antiaircraft  weapons  in  Laos  drove  the  aircraft  to  con¬ 
siderably  higher  altitudes.  Above  6,000  feet  AGL  the  aircraft  are 
subjected  to  37mm  and  larger  weapons  while  below  4000  feet  AGL 
they  were  engaged  by  12.  7mm  machine  guns  and  smaller  caliber. 

There  was  no  safe  altitude,  but  most  flights  conducted  between  4000 
and  6000  feet  AGL  were  not  successfully  engaged. 

(3)  Weather 


Throughout  DAMSON  719  weather  had  a  major  effect  on 
the  timing  of  airmobile  operations.  Rain,  early  morning  fog  and 
limited  visibility  frequently  delayed  airmobile  operations  for  the 
entire  day.  Weather  was  consider  d  in  the  planning  of  .all  combat 
assaults,  and  as  a  result  H-hour  was  a  flexible  time. 

(4)  y  ormations 

Single  ship  trail  formations  showed  early  promise  and 
wer**  successfully  used  throughout  LAMSON  719;/ these  formations 
varied  but  were  usually  flights  of  ten.  One -ship  and  two-ship  land- 
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ing  zones  precluded  the  use  of  mass  formation  flying.  The  widely 
dispersed  trail  formation  reduced  the  possibility  of  lose  of  more  than 
one  aircraft  to  a  single  engagement. 

( 5 )  Turn  Around  Time 


Multiple  lifts  make  the  turn  around  time  between  the  PZ 
and  the  LZ  a  critical  facior.  In  the  early  phase  of  LALiSGN  71  S  for 
assaults  of  RANGER,  30,  31,  BLUE,  HOTEL,  etc.,  each  aviation  bat¬ 
talion  competed  for  the  use  of  the  Kite  Sanh  POL  facility.  Schedules 
were  difficult  to  follow  in  that  each  AMC  had  a  fluid  H-hour,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  several  flights  converging  on  Kbe  Sanh  POL 
at  the  same  time.  When  maaa  lifts  were  planned  and  all  aircraft  were 
supporting  the  same  AMC  (LZ  HOPE)  staggered  refueling  was  used  at 
FB  VANDERGRIFT,  Quang  Tri  and  Khe  Sanh. 

(6)  Aircraft  Load 


A  standard  ACL  of  six  to  seven  troops  was  used  by  the 
10  1st  Aviation  Group  on  previous  operations  with  the  ARVN  and  proved 
acceptable  throughout  LAMSON  719. 

(7)  Reconnaissance 


The  AMC  conducted  a  joint  reconnaissance  with  the  Ground 
Commander  to  determine  the  routes  of  flight  and  LZ  location.  The 
critical  factor  was  exact  LZ  and  alternate  LZ  locations.  In  the  initial 
phase  of  LAMSON  719,  ground  commanders  were  satisfied  if  the  air¬ 
craft  were  landed  in  the  general  LZ  area.  (LZ  RANGER  wan  relocated 
approximately  800  meters  just  four  minutes  before  arrival-  of  the  lift 
ships).  During  the  assault  of  LIZ,  relocation  of  the  LZ  200  meters 
north  to  an  alternate  location  was  difficult. 

(8)  Coordination  of  Firg  Support 

The  AMC  planned  the  use  of  all  weapons  and  recommended 
a  fire  support  plan  to  the  Ground  Commander  that  would  best  support 
the  operation.  (See  para  9,  Landing  Zones) 


(9)  Downed  Crew  Extraction  and  Aircraft  Recover 


u f 

Two  items  always  included  in  the  planning  were  downed 
aircraft  recovery  and  downed  crew  extraction.  The  number  of  air¬ 
craft  allotted  to  downed  crew  extraction  would  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  assault  element.  A  figure  of  one  extraction  aircraft  per  ten  lift 
aircraft  was  used  most  frequently.  Planning  for  aircraft  recovery  was 
coordinated  with  the  downed  aircraft  recovery  center  established  by 
the  101st  Aviation  Group. 

(10)  1  ‘Z_  Selection 

Throughout  IAMSON  719,  pickup  zones  for  combat 
assaults  were  established  by  the  Ground  Commander  of  the  assault 
forces.  When  the  PZ<  was  located  on  known  friendly  terrain,  little 
deviation  from  established  considerations  occurred.  When  the  PZ 
was  located  on  known  or  suspected  hostile  terrain,  a  variety  of  new 
considerations  developed  for  determining  the  best  area  from  which 
the  friendly  forces  could  be  extracted.  The  primary  threat  to  pick¬ 
ups  was  enemy  direct  and  indirect  observed  fire.  The  solution  was 
to  locate  the  PZ  in  defilade,  in  terrain  that  aircraft  could  hide  their 
approach  paths  without  the  risk  of  small  arms  fire.  PZ's  behind  the 
shoulders  of  nearby  ridge  lines,  and  the  back  elopes  of  hills  held 
these  advantages. 

(11)  LZ  Selection 

The  initial  reconnaissance  with  the  Ground  Commander 
should  determine  if  the  LZ  meets  both  the  criteria  from  the  aviation 
view  and  the  tactical  plan  of  the  Ground  Commander .  Alternates  were 
suggested  and  often  approved.  {Sec  par  3b(7)  Initial  Reconnaissance). 

(12)  Planning  Time 

The  AMC  usually  had  sufficient  time  for  the  formulation 
of  his  plan  and  a  briefing  of  ail  flight  commanders  prior  to  the  assault. 
Briefing  of  flight  crews  was  usually  conducted  just  prior  to  launch. 
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4.  Command  and  Control 


/Sc 


a .  G  one  r  al 

The  Air  Mission,  G  round  C  r ,  ihe>^  ceputie  s  and 

staffs  who  plan,  direct  and  coordinate,  composed  t'he'cormtunc  and 
control  element.  Control  was  usu—ily  airborne  in  a  . command  a:.d 
control  LTH - 1 H  aircrait.  Alternate  ic-bc-ra  were  appointed,  and  a 
clearly  designated  succession  of  command  down  to  thd,  lowest  level 
was  established. 

b.  Co mmar.d  and  Control  of  /•  p r c  r ,,  f i 

To  control  operations  during  LAMb'GN  7  19,  tho\A aAJ  iai. 
with  him  the  Ground  Commander  or  his  representative,  an\Ai<  V.' »' 
lery  liaison  officer  and  an  interpreter,  when  available.  Due  to  U.e  in. 
required  to  complete  the  larger  operations,  alternate  AMC  1  a\ we r» 
designated,  each  with  a  corre upending  Ground  Commander's  hep  re  - 
sentative.  When  the  PZ  was  a  field  location,  command  and  cohtroi 
aircraft  were  necessary  to  insure  a  smooth  flow  ul  traffic  into  tfye 
PZ.  Command  and  control  aircrait  were  also  designated  for  airy 
craft  recovery  and  downed  crew  extraction  operations.  These  add¬ 
itional  command  and  control  elements  enabled  the  AMC  to  focus  hi.\ 
full  attention  on  the  aasault  phase  of  the  operation. 

c .  Radio  Nets 

The  AMC  maintained  communications  with  the  Air  Fora 
FAC  on  FM  and  VHF.  VHP  was  also  his  primary  means  of  commun¬ 
ication  with  hia  reconnaissance  element,  the  cavalry,  who  was  given 
control  of  all  airborne  fire  support  elements  prior  to  the  assault. 
Flight  control  was  maintained  on  UIIF  with  each  flight  commander. 

FM  secure  was  used  extensively  to  communicate  secure  information 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  changes’  in  the  basic  plan.  Only 
UH-1H  aircraft  of  the  10  1st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  were  equipped  with  a 
secure  capability,  and  this  limited  considerably  the  flow  of  classified 
information  and  situation  reports.  All  aircraft  monitored  the  UP  F 
command  net. 
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d .  Flight  Control 

Flights  oi  ten  UH-lH  aircraft  were  determined  to  be 
must  acceptable  and  provided  flexibility  and  control.  This  coincided 
with  the  requirement  of  ten  aircraft  per  lift  company  and  promoted 
flight  integrity.  Internal  flight  control  wae  conducted  on  VBF. 

5 .  Reconnaissance 


a.  Initial  Reconnaissance 


The  primary  reconnaissance  of  LZ  areas  was  accomplished 
by  the  division' a  organic  cavalry  squadron.  The  cavalry  troop 
a  a  signed  the  reconnaissance  mission  of  a  designated  LZ  area  would 
begin  its  work  as  much  aa  three  to  four  days  in  advance  of  the  assault, 
"."he  reconnaissance  of  the  LOLO  area  began  a  full  week  prior  to  the 
assault.  Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  locating  usahle  touch¬ 
down  points,  and  detecting  enemy  positions.  All  detected  enemy  pos¬ 
itions  were  dealt  with  by  the  appropriate  weapons  system  available 
which  ranged  from  airatrikes  to  AH-1G  gunships.  Three  12.7mm 
positions  approximately  one  kilometer  southwest  of  LOLO  were  detected 
by  the  cavalry  one  week  prior  to  the  assault.  These  targets  were 
given  to  the  Air  Force  and  destroyed.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
rapid  employment  of  massive  fire  power  in  response  to  reconnaissance 
information  which  has  proven  to  be  so  successful  in  neutralizing  enemy 
threats.  The  locations  of  possible  LZ’e,  enemy  positions,  and  notable 
cache  sites  were  passed  by  the  cavalry  troop  through  its  higher  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  AM.C  and  Ground  Commander.  The  troop  would  cont¬ 
inue  its  reconnaissance  of  the  LZ  area  during  the  following  days  in 
attempts  to  detect  and  neutralize  additional  enemy  positions.  When 
the  A MC  and  Ground  Commander  decided  upon  a  suitable  touchdown 
point,  the  cavalry  troop  employed  air  strikes  and  TAC  air  on  the 
primary  LZ,  its  approach  and  departure  paths,  and  areas  which  were 
suitable  for  use  aa  alternate  LZ's.  The  troop  placed  great  emphasis 
on  continuing  it*  operation  In  a  large  area  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
determining  the  exact  location  of  the  LZ  and  adjusting  his  defense 
accordingly. 
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Final  Reconnaissance 


/  S 


On  the  day  of  the  combat  assault,  the  troop  no  longer 
concealed  the  location  of  the  LZ.  Alone  with  the  A  MC  and  Ground 
Contmander,  the  cavalry  troop  directed  air  strikes  ai.d  TAG  air  on 
the  LZ.  When  the  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  judged  the  LZ  and 
approaches  to  have  been  adequately  prepared  for  the  combat  assault, 
they  .ifted  the  supporting  fires  and  directed  the  air  cavalry  to 
condu  t  low-level  reconnaissance  of  the  LZ  to  determine  if  it  was 
ready  for  the  combat  assault  to  begin.  This  final  i  e  coiinm  ssanc  e  just 
be  fore  launching  of  the  combat  assault  was  the  most  crucial  reconn¬ 
aissance  of  all.  The  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  usually  approved 
the  cavalry  commander's  recommendation  either  to  begin  the  combat 
assault  or  to  employ  additional  preparatory  fire  power.  On  FOPF.1A, 
the  cavalry  drew  12.7mm  fire  on  their  final  reconnaissance  of  tin  LZ 
The  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  approved  the  cavalry  commander's 
recommendation  to  employ  additional  preparatory  fire  power.  Mom. 
than  an  hour  of  additional  preparation  was  put  on  specific  targets  the 
cavalry  troop  had  located,  concentrating,  heavily  on  gun  emplacement:  . 
The  cavalry  then  conducted  another  final  low-level  reconnaissance  and 
advised  the  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  that  the.  LZ  was  now  ready, 
Once  again  the  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  concurred  with  the  cava  i : 
commander's  recommendation,  and  the  assault  was  commenced. 

6 .  Staging 

The  staging  phase  of  a  combat  assault  enabled  the  AMC  m 
his  representative  to  assemble  all  of  his  assets  and  conduct  his  t.  rev 
briefing.  The  staging  area  was  always  in  a  secure  area  and  close  to 
the  combat  area  with  all  aircraft  involved  using  the  same  staging 
area.  The  massing  of  large  numbers  of  aircraft  in  one  area  close  to 
the  combat  area  ran  a  risk  of  presenting  the  enemy  with  a  lucrative 
target  for  his  long  range  weapons.  The  combat  assault  of  LZ  HOIF 
was  staged  from  Khe  Sanh  on  6  March.  120  lift  ships  were  subjected 
to  incoming  122mm  rocket  fire  prior  to  launch  time.  Fortunately  <FZ 
aircraft  departed  the  area  without  damage.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  of  staging  were  an  early  formation  of  the  flight,  insurance  tn.o 
everyone  received  the  same  briefing  and  the  erased  necessity  to 
refuel  the  flight  prior  to  completion  of  the  first  lift.  These  factors 
all  aided  in  reducing  confusion  in  a  most  difficult  phase  of  airmobile 
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operations.  Possibly  the  most  important  advantage  of  staging  close 
to  the  combai  area  was  the  immediate  reaction  time  of  the  flight  in 
the  commencement  of  the  mission. 

7 .  Pickup  Zones 

a.  Selection 


{ 1 )  Security 

''  When  possible  the  PZ  was  located  in  a  secure  area  to 

reduce  the  complexity  of  the  combat  assault.  On  occasions  troops  to 
assault  were  extracted  from  a  hostile  environment,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  assault  on  LZ  LOLO. 

(Z)  Preparation 

The  PZ's  were  chosen  and  prepared  to  minimize  the 
length  of  time  the  aircraft  were  required  in  the  PZ  to  make  their 
pickup  of  troops. 

b.  Coordination 

When  the  PZ  was  a  field  location,  coordination  and  timing 
became  extremely  important.  If  the  aircraft  arrived  and  the  troops 
were  not  ready,  the  flight  had  to  either  hold  in  orbit  or  return  to 
the  staging  area.  This  resulted  in  allowing  the  enemy  to  guess  our 
intentions  and  wasted  valuable  blade  time.  When  the  troops  were  ready 
and  the  aircraft  were  not,  the  massed  troops  became  inviting  targets 
for  indirect  fire  attacks  by  the  enemy. 

c.  Control 


It  was  found  advantageous  to  have  a  PZ  control  party. 

These  personnel  insured  that  the  troops  were  broken  down  into  aircraft 
loads  to  facilitate  orderly  and  rapid  loading  of  the  aircraft.  PZ  control 
also  informed  the  AMC  and  Ground  Commander  of  the  number  of  sorties 
remaining  in  the  PZ  and  any  problems  which  arose.  This  was  done  oa 
the  assault  of  LZ  RANGER  and  resulted  in  a  smooth  operation.  The 
technique  was  continued  for  all  later  operations. 
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8.  Flight  Routes  a  ad  Altitudes 


a.  General 

The  two  major  considerations  of  the  enroute  phase  of  the 
combat  assaults  during  LAMSON  719  were  the  flight  routes  and  alti  - 
tndes  to  be  used.  Factors  to  be  considered  were  the  deployment  of  enemy 
antiaircraft  weapons,  weather,  artillery  fires,  and  the  overflying  of 
friendly  positions.  During  LAMhQN  719  flight  altitude  of  4000  feet 
AG L'  was  found  to  keep  the  aircraft  out  of  12.  7mm  range.  On  the  major 
assaults  of  early  March,  the  late  afternoon  haze  combined  with  the 
setting  sun  made  navigation  almost  impossible  for  flights  to  the  west. 

The  Xe  Pon  '  River  was  the  only  navigational  aid  which  proved  to  be 
effective.  This  necessitated  all  afternoon  flight  routes  to  be  flown 
in  close  proximity  to  the  river.  When  possible,  flight  routes  passed 
over  fire  bases  to  afford  the  flights  safe  havens  to  be  used  for  pre¬ 
cautionary  or  forced  landing  areas. 

b.  Aircraft  Control  Points 


The  use  of  large  numbers  of  lift  aircraft  broken  into 
multiple  flights  coupled  with  the  navigational  problem  and  the  extreme  A 
hostile  environment,  required  extensive  use  of  control  points.  This 
permitted  the  AMC  to  adjust  the  flow  of  aircraft  to  meet  the  changing 
situation. 


c.  Route  Escort 


Gunships  escort  of  the  flight  route  was  provided  by  the  AHA, 
cavalry  gunships,  and  escort  gunships.  These  aircraft  would  follow 
the  lift  aircraft's  flight  route  to  and  from  rearm/refuel.  Enroute 
enemy  fire  was  engaged  by  these  aircraft.  If  their  fire  support  was 
not  sufficient,  the  flight  route  was  shifted  until  either  air  strikes, 

TAC  air,  or  artillery  or  a  combination  of  these  had  neutralized  the 
enemy  fire. 
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9 •  Landing  Zone  a 
a.  Prepa  ration 


( 1 )  Airatrikes  and  TAC  air 


The  preparation  of  a  LZ  was  not  limited  to  the  LZ  itself. 
In  the  days  prior  to  the  assault,  airstrikea  and  TAC  air  were  employed 
on  both  preplanned  and  targets  of  opportunity  detected  by  the  air  cav¬ 
alry  reconnaissance.  Airstrikes  were  also  used  to  clear  LZ's  within 
the  designated  areas. 

(2)  Artillery 

On  the  day  of  tne  assault,  after  fully  employing  air- 
strikes  and.  TAC  air,  tube  ar.tillery  was  fired  on  the  LZ.  The  artillery 
preparation  was  not  always  uaed  due  to  range  limitations,  the  rapid 
execution  of  the  operation,  and  the  requirements  for  airspace.  For 
example,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  4  March,  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
Commander  decided  to  assault  LIZ  without  artillery  preparation 
rather  than  wait  until  5  March  when  the  ARVN  artillery  on  LOLO 
could  have  been  employed. 

(3)  ARA 


When  artillery  fires  were  completed,  the  ARA  began 
their  fires.  The  ARA,  under  direction  of  the  cavalry  unit  commander, 
placed  their  fire  in  and  around  the  LZ  on  known  or  suspected  enemy 
targets  until  the  lift  aircraft  arrived. 

(4)  Escort  Gunshipa 

The  escort  gunships  fired  suppressive  fires  along  the 
approach  path  and  around  the  touchdown  point  of  the  lift  aircraft.  The 
transition  from  one  type  fire  to  another  must  be  accomplished  rapidly 
to  provide  continuous  fire  support  in  the  LZ  area. 
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b.  Control 
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Due  to  the  intense  resistance  by  the  enemy,  control  in  the  LZ 
area  during  LAMSON  719  was  more  difficult  than  previously  exper¬ 
ienced.  As  a  result,  control  became  a  more  critical  consideration. 
Indirect  fire  placed  on  LZ's  required  rapid  unloading  of  troops.  Pockets 
of  intense  small  arms  and  antiaircraft  fire  required  strict  adherence 
to  prescribed  approach  and  departure  paths.  Decreased  visibility 
in  the  LZ  areas  necessitated  the  dropping  of  a  smoke  grenade  in  the  l.Z 
to  mark  the  touchdown  point  for  the  following  aircraft.  The  small  size 
of  most  LZ's  made  necessary  the  landing  of  lift  aircraft  one  at  a  time. 
Even  when  the  landing  zones  were  quite  large,  the  flights  would  touch 
down  with  extended  separation  to  minimize  damage  to  both  aircraft  ana 
troops  during  the  frequent  indirect  fire  attacks  employed  by  the  enemy. 

c.  Fire  Support 

{ 1 )  Airstrikes,  TAC  air,  and  Artillery 

While  the  lift  aircraft  were  assaulting  the  LZ,  the  use 
of  fire  support  was  restricted  to  greater  distances  from  the  LZ.  Air- 
strikes,  TAC  air  and  artillery  all  were  employed  on  targets  on  surround¬ 
ing  terrain  or  along  the  flight  route  in  areas  where  they  would  not 
greatly  restrict  the  flow  of  the  assault.  Throughout  the  assault  on 
OBJ  HOPE  Air  Force  fire  power  was  employed  on  the  higher  ground 
to  the  north.  It  effectively  suppressed  all  antiaircraft  targets  detected 
by  the  air  cavalry  teams.  TAC  air  was  also  used  during  LAMSON  719 
to  lay  smoke  screens  near  the  LZ  to  shield  it  from  direct  observation  by 
the  enemy. 


(2)  Employment  of  Smoke  by  US  Air  Force 

High  performance  aircraft  utilizing  CBU  bomblets 
were  used  extensively  throughout  LAMSON  719  to  deny  the  enemy  visual 
observation  of  the  helicopters  during  the  critical  approach  to  the 
departure  from  the  LZ  /  PZ.  A  one  hour  lead  time  was  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  coverage  desired  by  the  AMc,  The  bomblets  were 
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very  effective  and  usually  accurately  delivered.  Some  problems 
involving  troop  safety  criteria  and  timing  were  encountered.  In 
support  of  the  combat  assault  of  LZ  SOPHIA- the  requested  direction 
of  the  screen  could  not  be  accommodated  so  an  alternate  was  selected. 
After  the  first  pass  a  slight  adjustment  was  made  in  direction.  The 
second  pass  exceeded  the  troop  safety  criteria  and  the  mission  was 
aborted.  The  combat  assault  of  LZ  HOPE  was  initiated  ten  minutes 
early  because  of  an  indirect  fire  attack  on  the  staging  area.  When 
called  upon  to  deliver  early,  the  smoke  aircraft  were  in  the  process  of 
airborne  refueling.  As  a  result  the  smoke  arrived  ten  minutes  late. 

i  ' 

( 3 )  ARA,  Cavalry  Cobras,  and  Escort  Gunships 

The  close  support  of  the  lift  element  was  provided  by 
ARA,  Cavalry  gunships,  and  escort  gunships.  During  the  assault 
on  OBJ  HOPE,  these  armed  helicopters  were  employed  throughout 
the  entire  area.  One  cavalry  troop  screened  to  the  north  and  west 
and  also  employed  TAC  air  on  targets  detected.  One  cavalry  troop 
screened  to  the  south  along  the  approach  path.  ARA  was  in  a  high  orbit 
over  the  LZ  and  employed  on  targets  detected  by  the  cavalry.  The 
UH-1C  gunships  provided  coverage  of  the  valley  Boor  south  of  the  LZ. 
AH-1G  escort  gunships  provided  coverage  for  the  lift  aircraft  from  the 
release  point  at  SOPHIA  to  the  LZ. 

10.  Gunahip  Requirements 
a.  Demand 

In  the  early  stages  of  LAMSON  719,  it  became  quite  apparent 
that  the  role  of  the  armed  helicopter  was  vital  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  airmobile  mission,  whether  combat  assault, 
extraction,  medevac  escort,  re -supply,  or  aircrew  recovery.  Due 
to  the  amount  of  enemy  antiaircraft  fire  throughout  the  area  of 
operation  around  LZ's  and  PZ's,  the  number  of  gunships  required 
to  provide  security  for  the  UH-1H  lift  aircraft  increased  significantly. 
Based  on  this  need,  the  amount  of  gunships  increased  from  the  normal 
one  light  fire  team  (i.e.  2  gunships)  covering  up  to  tvrenty  UH-lH's  to 
approximately  one  light  fire  team  for  every  five  UH-lH's.  This 
increase  created  a  major  control  and  allocation  problem. 
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Initially  it  was  necessary  to  place  one  escort  gun  team 
leader  in  charge  of  all  escort  guns,  and  he  employed  his  assets  upon 
command  of  the  AMC.  A  later  innovation  was  to  place  the  escort  gun- 
ships  under  control  of  the  cavalry  commander  for  integration  into 
the  fire  support  effort.  This  tactic  was  first  used  in  the  assault  of 
LZ  LIZ.  As  more  gunship  assets  became  available  to  the  ground 
force  commander,  distinct  areas  of  responsibility  were  assigned. 
Examples  of  this  were  gunship  coverage  along  the  flight  route  with 
the  mission  of  suppressing  enemy  fire,  gunship  coverage  from  BP  to 
the  LZ  with  primary  responsibility  to  the  LZ  area.  By  dividing  these 
responsibilities,  the  AMC  had  his  assets  in  position  to  effectively 
engage  enemy  antiaircraft  positions  along  the  entire  flight  route 
without  diverting  his  escort  gunahips  from  the  lift  aircraft. 

1 1 .  Resupply  Requirements 

Considerations  which  were  made  during  combat  assaults  also 
held  true  for  resupply  missions.  These  often  developed  into  mini¬ 
combat  assaults  requiring  fire  support  and  a  command  and  control 
element.  Besides  those  problems  normally  associated  with  combat 
assaults,  other  problems  were  encountered  during  resupply 
missions.  Units  were  not  at  the  grid  coordinates  where  they  were 
scheduled  to  be.  When  aviation  support  elements  requested  the 
ground  to  display  smoke  to  mark  their  location,  the  enemy  also 
employed  smoke.  Later  operations  were  conducted  with  one  ARVN  with 
a  radio  on  board  the  aircraft  to  assist  in  locating  the  ground  units  and 
help  unload  supplies.  One  problem  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
ARVN  to  talk  on  the  radio  unless  their  correct  callsign  was  heard. 
Initially  the  callsigns  used  were  from  the  ARVN  SOI,  and  if  the  US 
pilot  failed  to  pronounce  the  callsign  properly7  he  received  no 
response.  This  was  solved  by  assigning  the  advisor  callsigns, 
consisting  of  only  letter  designations  (QY,  CFW,  etc.  )  to  the  ARVN 
b  attalions  themselves. 
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Extractions  were  accomplished  of  both  uni  ts  on  fire  bases  and 
units  in  field  locations.  It  was  known  that  each  fire  base  established 
would  require  an  extraction.  The  NVA  knew  this  also  and  located 
anitaircralt  weapons  and  mortars  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  fire 
base.  These  weapons  harassed  the  resupply  effort  throughout  the 
operation  and  eventually  blocked  or  impeded  attempts  at  extraction. 
Friendly  forces  on  the  ground  were  faced  with  securing  the  areas 
surrounding  the  PZ  or  fighting  their  way  to  another  location  for  pick¬ 
up.  Fire  bases  occasionally  became  impediments  to  the  commander 
unless  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  artillery  tubes  and  move.  In  an 
airmobile  mid-intensity  environment  an  assessment  had  to  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  artillery  pieces  versus  the  cost  of  the  extraction  aircraft 
and  the  risk  to  the  air  crews.  Extraction  of  units  in  heavy  contact 
was  difficult  to  plan  and  costly  to  execute. 

2.  Planning 
a.  C  oncept 

Extractions  had  an  inherent  hazard  not  experienced  in  the 
combat  assault.  The  element  of  surprise  was  lost.  The  NVA  knew 
where  the  aircraft  were  going  and  were  usually  registered  on  the  PZ 
prior  to  arrival.  HOTEL  II  provided  a  good  example.  All  attempts 
to  extract  from  the  fire  base  itself  failed.  A  successful  extraction  was 
predicated  upon  neutralizing  the  enemy  direct  and  indirect  fire  wea¬ 
pons  and  limiting  his  observation  of  the  PZ  and  the  aircraft.  Detail¬ 
ed  planning  for  this  aspect  of  the  extraction  was  necessary.  The  in¬ 
tegration  of  supporting  fire  with  the  capabilities  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  FAC  were  essential  in  neutralizing  enemy  resistance  around  the 
PZ  to  enable  the  ground  unit  to  break  contact  and  be  extracted. 

b.  Aircraft  Requirements 

On  several  extractions  complicated  by  heavy  enemy  pressure, 
an  accurate  troop  count  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ARVN  ground 
commander.  This  resulted  in  overcommitment  and  consequent  ex¬ 
posure  of  aircraft.  The  correct  number  of  aircraft  to  perform  the 
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the  AMC  in  the  early  planning  phu-  ••  ii  p*.i..ibA  . 

c .  Flight  Altitudes  and  h  ontc  ; 

Primary  and  alternate  flight  routes  and  altitudes  to  avoic 
antiaircraft  fire  and  afford  good  visual  navigation  became  particular: 
important  when  the  30-second  separation  trail  formation  was  select.-* 
If  any  aircraft  became  lost,  those  behind  that  aircraft  were  also  lost. 
Flight  routes  were  cleared  prior  to  launch  to  avoid  friendly  artillery 
and  airstrikea.  The  visibility  during  LA  MS  ON  719  was  generally 
poor  and  deviation  from  prescribed  flight  routes  was  common  and 
sometimes-  costly.  Flight  over  the  escarpment  south  of  the  river  at 
6000  feet  was  usually  considered  safe.  Additionally,  the  safe  have:.;: 
of  HOTEL  and  DELTA  were  available  for  emergencies. 

u.  Aircraft  Load 

The  density  altitude  throughout  the  area  required  a  standard 
aircraft  cargo  load  (ACL)  of  seven  troops  for  extraction.  Actually, 
some  aircraft  extracted  as  many  as  15  troops.  PZ  control  was  cif- 
ficult  throughout  the  operation.. 

e.  Identification  of  Friendly  Troops 

Positive  identification  of  friendly  troops  around  the  PZ  was 
seldom  achieved  and  the  maximum  use  of  TAC  air,  ARA  and  escort 
guns  could  not  be  accomplished.  Additionally,  the  hugging  tactic  of 
the  enemy  around  the  PZ  placed  them  so  close  to  the  ARVN  element.. 
that  accuracy  was  more  important  than  volume  and  en  my  antiaircra; 
weapons  and  small  arms  fire  were  never  completely  eliminated. 

3.  Command  and  Control 

The  same  command  and  control  techniques  described  in  com¬ 
bat  assaults  were  necessary  in  combat  extractions.  On  one  occasion, 
an  extraction  from  a  PZ  in  contact  just  west  of  DELTA  preceded  the 
combat  assault  into  LOLO.  An  additional  command  and  control  air¬ 
craft  was  required  to  conduct  the  combat  assault. 
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a.  Locations 


Pickup  zones  were  usually  fire  bases  or  night  defensive 
positions  (NDP's)  and  the  ground  troops  were  generally  in  contact. 
Touchdown  points  were  identified  by  a  high  visibility  panel  or  smoke. 

b.  Reconnaissance 


,,  The  reconnaissance  conducted  by  the  cavalry  located  and 
neutralized  enemy  antiaircraft  positions.  However,  the  distance 
between  the  friendly  elements  and  the  enemy  around  the  PZ  was  so 
limited  that  a  reconnaissance  and  screening  in  depth  could  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  taking  friendly  casualties.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  cavalry  commander,  the  final  flight  route  was  selected.  The  exit 
route  recommended  was  usually  the  same  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
neutralizing  enemy  fire  on  two  routes. 

c.  Preparation 

As  the  lift  ships  neared  the  release  point,  they  were  escort¬ 
ed  by  additional  gunships  into  the  PZ.  Suppression  below  and  around 
the  flight  path  was  conducted  by  the  escort  guns  while  ARA  AH-lG's, 
after  completing  their  preparation,  circled  overhead  for  on-call  fire 
support.  During  the  extraction  phase,  the  supporting  fires  were  vio¬ 
lent  and  continuous,  denying  the  enemy  access  to  his  weapons  positions. 

d.  Special  Characteristics 

Extractions  of  troops  in  contact  began  early  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  extractions  of  both  LZ  RANGER  and  FB  HOTEL  II  were 
conducted  during  periods  of  heavy  contact.  The  aircraft  were  forced 
to  come  directly  into  a  ground  combat  environment  while  in  the  PZ. 
Combat  extractions  throughout  LAMSON  719  were  characterized  by 
similar  adversities. 
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Downed  crew  extraction  aircraft  followed  their  flight  but 
remained  at  altitude. 

h .  Fi re  Support 

The  competition  tor  airspace  required  that  a  geographical 
area,  of  responsibility  be  proscribed  for  fire  support  control,  it 
co;; aided  of  a  1000  meter  zone  around  the  PZ  where  permiaciem  to 
fit  could  be  granted  only  by  the  Ground  Commander,  Areas  were  a., - 
eigr.ee!  to  each  fire  support  system  (TAC  air,  A RA  and  escort,  guns) 
for  suppression  and  destruction.  A  separate  area  wan  designated  for 
screening  by  the  cavalry,  and  on-call  TAC  air  smoke  missions  wore 
planned  by  the  AMC  to  screen  the  moot  vulnerable  flank.  A  smoke 
screen  was  used  during  the  extraction  of  the  4th.  Bn,  let  Regt,  1st 
ARVN  Inf  f^iv.  The  CBU  smoke  exceeded  troop  safety  limits  and 
was  immediately  terminated  by  the  FAC.  When  hard  targets  beyond 
the.  capability  of  the  gunshipo  were  discovered,  the  gunchipo  would 
i  -  .V-s  target  for  the  FAC  and  move  to  another  area,  After  the 

fuel-; action  was  completed,  control  of  all  fire  support  means  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cavalry  commander.  This  was  done  to  inflict  as  much 

damage  aa  possible  to  the  enemy.  The  lift  aircraft  returned  by  the 
same  route  unless  it  was  interdicted  by  antiaircraft  fire  or  weather. 
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a.  (C)  HEAVY  LIFT  OPERATIONS 
1.  General 


a.  Purpose 

To  depict  the  participation  of  medium,  and  heavy  lift  heli¬ 
copters  in  Operation  LAMSON  719. 

b.  Scope 

I  ' 

This  subsection  will  address  all  aspects  of  the  operation 
involving  medium  and  heavy  lift  helicopter.  It  will  include  enumera¬ 
tion,  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  planning,  coordination,  conduct 
and  control  of  all  support  rendered.  Support  aspects  to  include  intel¬ 
ligence,  fire  support,  maintenance,  and  communications  will  also  be 
considered.  The  final  section  of  the  report  will  summarize  support 
provided  and  the  results  of  enemy  actions. 

c.  Organization  for  Combat 

( 1 )  Organic  Units 

The  159th  Aviation  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battal¬ 
ion,  101st  Aviation  Group,  with  three  TOkE  assault  support  helicopter 
companies  and  the  attached  478th  Aviation  Heavy  Helicopter  Company 
(HHC)  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  forces. 

(2)  Non  Organic  Units 

(a)  \The  132d  and  179th  Assault  Support  Helicopter 
Companies  (ASHC)  from  1st  Aviation  Brigade  assets,  were  placed 
under  OPCON  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  159th  Aviation  Battalion. 

(b)  The  463d  Helicopter  Marine  Heavy  (HMH)  Squadron, 
USMC,  was  placed  in  support  of  the  159th  A^riation  Battalion,  on  a 
mission  bases. 

(3)  Operational  Bases 


(a)  The  organic  units  operated  out  of  their  permanent 
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base  camp  facilities,  with  the  three  letter  companies  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phu  Bai  airfield  and  the  478th  Aviation  Company  at  Red 
Beach,  Da  Nang.  To  improve  response  times,  two  to  three  478th 
aircraft  were  staged  at  Phu  Bai  airfield  each  night. 

(b)  The  132d  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Company  was 
based  at  North  Phu  Bai  adjacent  to  and  sharing  maintenance  facilities 
with  Company  B,  159th  Aviation  Battalion. 

(c)  The  179th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Company 
occupied  a  previously  abandoned  CH-47  revetment  area  at  Camp  Eagle. 

(d)  The  463d  HMH  Squadron  operated  out  of  a  permanent 
base  camp  at  Marble  Mountain  Airbase,  Da  Nang. 

2.  Mission 

a.  Provide  medium  and  heavy  lift  capability,  in  support  of 
combat  assault  operations,  for  two  ARVN  Divisions;  one  Vietnamese 
Marine  Division;  an  ARVN  Ranger  Group;  Corps  Artillery  units;  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  US  101st  Airborne  (Airmobile),  23d  Infantry,  and  5th  In¬ 
fantry  (MECH)  Divisions;  elements  of  US  7th  Air  Force;  and  Da  Nang 
Support  Command. 

b.  Conduct  normal  and  emergency  resupply  of  fire  bases  and 
base  camps. 

c.  Perform  administrative  and  tactical  troop  movement. 

d.  Accomplish  recovery  of  disabled  aircraft. 

e.  Perform  MEDEVAC  and  special  missions  on  call. 

3.  Intelligence 

a.  Collection,  Evaluation,  and  Dissemination 

All  intelligence  from  sources  outside  the  159th  Avn  En  and 
its  subordinate  units  was  obtained  from  either  the  101st  Avn  Group  S-i* 
or  the  10 1st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  G-2.  Raw  information  fr oil* 
agent  reports,  visual  reconnaissance,  radar,  sensors,  captured  docu¬ 
ments,  POW'b,  and  other  sources  was  evaluated  by  either  the  525th 
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MI  Group,  the  517th  MI  Detachment  of  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mech),  or,  the  101st  MI  Detachment  of  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl). 
From  these  agencies,  the  intelligence  followed  the  normal  dissemina¬ 
tion  chain  to  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  G-2  and  the  101st  Avn  Gp  S-2. 
There  was,  of  course,  an  exchange  of  intelligence  with  RVN  forces  at 
division  level.  Intelligence  was  also  generated  by  elements  of  the  101st 
Avn  Gp.  Intelligence  mainly  concerning  antiaircraft  fires,  was  obtained 
from  air  crews  organic  to  or  supporting  the  159th  Aviation  Battalion. 
Some  intelligence  was  obtained  through  liaison  meetings  and  direct 
contact  with  personnel  from  other  units. 

b.  Use 


Intelligence  was  collected  by  the  battalion  S-2  section  and  pas¬ 
sed  on  to  the  aviation  companies,  staff  sections,  and  other  interested 
personnel  through  formal  briefings  and  informal  visits.  The  S-2  and 
each  subordinate  unit  maintained  an  intelligence  map  showing  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  the  air  crews  and  commanders.  All  pilots  were 
briefed  prior  to  starting  a  mission.  Fresh  intelligence  was  passed  by 
radio  as  obtained.  Air  Mission  Commanders  received  detailed  brief¬ 
ings  during  the  planning  phases. 

c.  Impact  on  Operations 

Intelligence  on  enemy  fires  was  a  major  factor  influencing 
selection  of  flight  routes  and  altitudes.  It  also  affected  tactics  employ¬ 
ed  and  the  timing  of  the  operations. 

d.  Analysis 

Although  the  intelligence  used  was  rather  limited  in  scope,  in 
that  it  concerned  mainly  enemy  antiaircraft  fires,  it  continued  to  have 
a  major  influence  on  the  mission.  The  intelligence  obtained,  and  the 
methods  used  to  obtain  it,  were  adequate  for  an  operation  of  this  type. 

4.  Operations 

The  conduct  of  Operation  DAMSON  719  brought  into  play  all  of  the 
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functional  areas  usually  associated  with  major  airmobile  operations. 
The  particular  manner  by  which  planning,  coordination,  command  and 
control,  fire  support,  communications,  and  maintenance  were  affected 
and  conducted  is  outlined  below.  Additionally,  each  of  the  various  lypi-i 
of  missions  performed  by  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  elements. 

a .  Planning 

(1)  The  planning  for  heavy  and  medium  lift  operations  dur¬ 
ing  LAMSON  719  was  conducted  at  battalion  level  by  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  his  staff,  and  thee  company  commanders. 

(2)  Prep-Day  planning  was  initiated  on  28  Jan  71.  General 
areas  of  cons ide ration  during  planning  were  the  organization  for  opera¬ 
tions,  command^  and  control,  displacement  forward  of  a  battalion  op¬ 
erations  center,  maintenance  requirements,  and  staging  for  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


(a)  A  forward  battalion  operations  center  was  plannee; 
to  be  established  at  Khe  Sanh  with  the  mission  of  planning,  controlling, 
and  coordinating  the  battalion's  operations  forward.  The  BOC  (forw^rt. 
would  collocate  with  the  101st  Aviation  Group  (forward)  to  facilitate 

operations. 

(b)  Consideration  was  then  given  to  the  staging  of  air  - 
craft  out  of  Khe  Sanh,  and  the  concept  was  evaluated.  It  was  projects. ; 
that  a  company  would  stage  out  of  Khe  Sanh  on  a  rotational  basis,  moP. 
taining  operations  forward  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  This  concept  was 
subsequently  discarded  because  the  enemy  situation  made  staging  at 
Khe  Sanh  overly  hazardous;  there  were  no  suitable  areas  available  for 
parking  and  maintaining  the  aircraft;  and  the  physical  security  of  the 
aircraft  and  equipment  would  require  excessive  amounts  of  manpower. 
In  addition,  consideration  was  given  in  support  of  a  contingency  plan 
for  moving  vsupplies  from  the  rear  to  the  forward  area  of  operations. 
This  plan  would  best  be  supported  by  staging  out  of  rear  areas  in  tire 
vicinity  of  Phu  Bai.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  the 
final  decision  was  made  to  stage  out  of  the  Phu  Bai  area. 

(c)  Maintenance  in  the  forward  area  was  of  interest 
during  planning  and  the  suggestion  for  using  a  maintenance  team  at 
Khe  Sanh  was  considered.  It  was  resolved  that  since  the  aircraft 
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would  be  staging  from  base  areas  at  Phu  iiai,  the  additional  support 
forward  would  not  provide  the  best  use  of  maintenance  personnel  or 
their  equipment.  Further,  such  a  maintenance  operation  would  be  so 
narrow  in  scope  that  the  assistance  provided  by  such  a  maintenance 
team  would  be  negligible. 

(3)  During  the  preparation  for  operations,  it  was  determined  that 
all  command  and  control,  coordination,  and  mission  planning  would  be 
conducted  by  the  BOC  (forward)  through  use  of  JLNO’s,  CkC  elements, 
AMC'fl,  and  flight  leads.  It  was  anticipated  that  BOC  (forward)  would 
plan  its  missions  as  received  from  Group  and  then  pass  the  require¬ 
ments  through  the  CP  main,  located  to  the  rear,  to  the  companies  for 
implementation.  Moreover,  the  control  channels  would  originate  from 
the  BOC  and  then  be  directed  through  either  the  AMC,  CitC,  and/or 
flight  lead  as  required  to  meet  the  mission.  Coordination  would  be 
handled  by  commanders  conferences,  AMC  briefings,  and  LNO's 
provided  to  the  BOC. 

(4)  Analysis  of  Planning  Revealed 

(a)  Long  range  planning  would  be  limited  at  battalion  level. 

This  was  due  primarily  to  the  tactical  environment  and  the  very  nature 
of  airmobile  operations.  In  order  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  a 
great  deal  of  the  inherent  flexibility  was  incorporated  into  each  opera¬ 
tional  plan. 

(b)  Logistic  planning  on  a  day  to  day  basis  must  be  as  accurate 
as  possible  when  passed  to  the  unit  required  to  execute  the  tasks.  Un¬ 
less  accurate  information  concerning  sorties  and  tonnage  is  available 

in  the  planning  stages,  the  commander  cannot  determine  the  number 
of  aircraft  required  to  perform  the  assigned  tasks,  and  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  completion  of  the  tasks  may  result. 

b.  Command  and  Control 

(1)  The  command  and  control  element  of  the  battalion  headquar¬ 
ters  was  subdivided  into  two  elements  with  the  battalion  commander  ir. 
charge  of  the  forward  CP  and  the  executive  officer  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  home  station  in  Phu  Bai.  The  forward  CP  was  manned  to 
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'i.  iiu  oa  a  24  houru  basis  with  the  following  p>-  x  bon.»>-> 
(a  )  Battalion  C  ormnande  r 

(b  1  S-3 

;  •  Ope  rn  tiorns  Officer 

i'1]  But'/  Officer  (SB  from  CH-47  Company ; 

'  :)  1  Radio  Telephone  operators 

/  Comm  unicat  ion  a  pe  r  u  orine  1 
■  ■  l  Generator  operator/ driver 


>  ah  tits  divided  with  the  bulk  of  the  Personnel  pr.  . .  r . .. 
"ationn  day  (0700-1900)  and  the  remainder  on  do:y 
.0  .-.inning  and  consolidating  requirements.  The  eo.. 

»  esent  and  functioning  in  their  respective  areas 
!\  shifts.  The  command  and  control  was  effective! 


•  jr  rational  area  by  use  of  the  CfUC  aircraft  by  ike 
-  and  S  -  3 . 


i  »'•*  rear  CP  was  also  manned  on  a  24-hour  basic,  u.  in. 

■  the  letter  companies  to  supplement  the  remairar,  ,  ■ 

rap  used  to  receive  and  compile  mission  aircraft  r .  .  .. 
p-'  allocate  the  missions  to  each  of  the  assigned  and  all.. 


* 


n  n  am  and  and  Control  (CfoC)  Aircraft 

i  ! > i :  forward  command  post  was  furnished  a  UK- Ilf  it.  , 

•  a  ,’c  OH -6 A  helicopters.  These  aircraft  were  us . .  a  t  .= 
:pport,  resupply,  and  extraction  operations.  Pt'act 
.t.rd  CP  conducted  liaison  visits  to  supported  unite ,  or. 
a  ud  monitored  flight  routes  to  and  from  the  landir., 

1  *:  re  nr!.  Tlnua  njrernft  were  further  used  to  rat,..,., 
make,  weather  checks,  and  otherwise  assist  the  mis;  . 
(  uocessful  execution  and  completion  of  their  tasks  . 


CONFIDENTS 


c.  Fire  Support 

(1)  Employment 

Fire  support  means  employed  in  support  of  the  he^vy 
lift  effort  required  a  closely  coordinated  plan  to  give  maximum  cover¬ 
age  of  the  area. 

(a)  The  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  performed  a  recon 
role  and  provided  recommended  routes  of  flight  into  and  out  of  landing 
zones.  Additionally,  the  Cav  screened  selected  area  during  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  discourage  indirect  and  small  arms  fire.  The  Cav  AJ/.C  ana  the 
159th  Avn  Bn  AMC  worked  in  close  coordination  before,  during,  and 
after  the  mission  to  take  advantage  of  the  valuable  information  provided 
by  the  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry. 

(b)  Gunahip  escort  was  provided  by  both  UH-1C  and 
AH-1G  aircraft.  The  AH-1G  was  preferred  because  of  the  large  fuel 
capacity,  resulting  in  longer  station  time.  The  gunships  escorted  the 
heavy  lift  aircraft  into  the  LZ  and  provided  coverage  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  LZ,  putting  suppressive  fire  on  active  enemy  locations .  The  g un¬ 
ships  further  developed  the  flight  routes  into  the  LZ  by  drawing  enemy 
fire,  enabling  the  heavy  lift  aircraft  to  avoid  the  active  areas. 

(c)  AH-1G  aircraft  from  the  4th  Battalion  (Aerial  Art¬ 
illery),  77th  Artille ry,  delivered  suppressive  fire  on  enemy  locations 
prior  to  and  during  missions.  They  were  not  engaged  in  direct  escort 
of  the  aircraft;  therefore,  they  were  free  to  engage  suspected  targets 
in  their  specified  area. 

(d)  TAC  air  strikes  were  sometimes  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  heavy  lift  missions;  however,  a  forward  air  controller  was 
always  on  station  in  an  area  around  the  LZ  with  TAC  air  on  call.  The 
concept  of  having  a  FAC  over  suspected  enemy  artillery  position  while 
the  resupply  mission  was  in  progress  seemed  to  have  some  effect  in 
reducing  attacks  by  indirect  fire.  TAC  air  strikes  were  coordinated 
with  Cav  operations  to  establish  approach  routes  to  the  LZ.  Air  strikes 
were  employed  on  suspected  enemy  locations  in  the  flight  path.  Upon 
completion  of  the  air  strikes,  the  Cav  reconnoitered  the  area  to  assess 
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t.f  tin;  air  strikes.  Tin-  use  of  smoke  ships  w 
'•  employment,  The  Air  Force  had  smoke  avu;,..:, 
v/js  used  lo  help  conceal  the  aircraft  en route 
' .  L . 

(«; )  Ar  tiller  y  tires  were  available  from  Ub 
!*  n.-d  a  r  t  j3  !  <;  r  •/  was  fired  on  a  us  pooled  c-  u-rn  1  . 

i v v  lih  efforts.  The  159th  Avn  Bn  Ai.iC  .  1  •  ..  .  • 
in-  supported  unit  t.o  insure  accurate  a:.c  tin..  .  /  . 
a;  sired  .locutions.  The  artillery  was  fire  a  m:  o  . 

■'  oy  ih;  AKA  or  TAG  air. 

i  la  T/i  Av.-isi!]  Battalion  Comment.-. 

i  i  j  • .  15  9  th  A  >•••!  Bn  wcconipliuhec;  Its 

support  to  UAMfsON  719.  The  proper  use  . A 

if  i  facilitated  this  accomplishment.  On  rnm.i  . 

'■  i  *.-  re  forced  to  abort  the  mission  because  cf  hr..  - 
1  b. -inert  fir  e  on  the-  i.Z’s.  After  applying  ar . -  . 
«-u  attempts  were  made  Lo  accomplish  the  mi 
■  s ,  the  enemy  w«d;  able  to  prevent  the  aircraft  ir  •  • 
•-.o  onto  the  LZ.  fin  rare  times  the  enemy  was 
.■  suit  eitiier  of  <• ;  :"<«<  Uvt  Jong',  range  .artillery  us 
!  i  •.  ret  fire,  both  small  arms  anu  antiaircraft  fir.  , 

-.n.  When  activity  became  this  intense,  ever  l;  <■ 

■  Cf  aircraft  were  unsuccessful  in  resupply  atlerm  . 

!•'  i  >  o  Base  DELTA  in  the  last  days  of  the  operation. 

■  -  of  guns  hip  s  was  not  always  available  because  o:  o 
::  B  rue  nance  problems,  and  combat  assault  requires;. •. 
mer  of  fire  bases  demanded  more  than  one  flight  ;  : 

«.  .complish  all  missions.  Additionally,  to  c  ffc.c  ;  iv .  ,  - 
i  ....  j  I.  p  it  was  desired  to  keep  g  unships  on  station  cent. 
>o  mible  at  times  and  resulted  in  some  missions  Lu-B 


this  nature  would  be  to  attach  a  gun  company  to  ii.e  .. 
our  battalion.  This  would  facilitate  command  and  e  e 
ci.T  dination,  making  that  unit  directly  respomuvi 
-  .  OB-3-i  .liicraft  for  ail  types  of  mis  b.uiuH  . 
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d.  Assault  Support  Operations 

(1)  Organization  for  assault  support  operations  varied,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  operation,  the  turn-around  time  and 
the  number  of  sorties  to  be  moved  or  the  time  available  for  comple¬ 
tion.  A  mission  leader,  normally  one  of  the  assault  support  company 
commanders,  was  appointed  for  each  operation.  The  number  of  air¬ 
craft  used  varied  from  four  to  twelve.  When  the  number  exceeded 
eight,  two  flights  were  used  to  facilitate  control.  Aircraft  for  each 
operation  were  drawn  from  one  or  more  of  the  acaault  support  heli¬ 
copter  companies.  On  several  occasions,  heavy  lift  support  by  the 

CH-54  or  CH-53  was  used  to  insert  heavy  equipment  loads  such  ae 
bulldozers,  baclchoes  and  155mm  howitzers. 

(2)  Planning  for  assault  support  operations!  was  performed 
by  the  battalion  forward  command  post,  and  most  often  was  short  range 
in  nature.  The  mission  lead  assembled  his  aircraft  at  a  designated 
area,  and  the  mission  lead  and  aircraft  commanders  were  briefed  by 
personnel  from  the  forward  CP.  The  briefings  entailed  flight  routes, 
altitudes,  aircraft  separation  and  locations  of  known  antiaircraft  'Wea¬ 
pons  and  enemy  ground  units.  Detailed  planning  to  include  preplanned 
fires  by  artillery,  close  air  support,  and  air  cavalry  and  gunshipe, 
was  accomplished  prior  to  briefing  the  air  crews. 

(i)  bound  tactics  were  an  absolute  necessity  to  insure  that 
the  battalion  aircraft  took  a  minimum  of  significant  hits  while  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  mid-intensity  conflict. 

(a) .  Tactical  considerations  called  for  selection  of  flight 
altitudes,  where  possible  out  of  range  of  small  arms  fire  and  beyond  th 
effective  range  of  most  antiaircraft  weapons.  It  was  found  that  the 
aircraft  took  the  largest  number  of  hits  when  operating  below  3000' 
above  ground  level. 

(b)  Flight  routes  were  determined  after  analyzing 
"shot  at"  and  "hit"  reports,  as  well  as  intelligence  reports  of  enemy 
locations.  "Hot"  areas  were  bypassed  when  consistent  with  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  mission. 
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(c)  Approaches  .md  do  pa  rtu ru  u  from  landing  /.one  . 
(LZ'kj  were  determined  after  reviewin'.'  the  enemy  situation  a  ream t 
the  1.7.  Generally,  approaches  we  re  steep,  spiraling  d  .  a  i  e :.t 
close  proximity  to  the  LZ.  This  was  clone  to  minimi”. e  flight  tm.e 
low  altitudes  and  to. avoid  enerny  antiaircraft  positions. 

(d)  A  variety  of  formations  was  used  to  optimise  ;  i, 

effectiveness  of  support  operations  while  minimizing  .min-  .  .  :  y 

enemy  actionfJ.  Aire  raft  were  freou*  ntly  separated  ir.  but ..  ..iti.u-. 
distance  to  inhibit  the  enemy's  ability  In  strike  a  -  mail ;  •  T 

tiona ;  however,  it  was  necessary  to  the  maxi. .mm  r:u:  :  f  . 

in  the,,  shortest  period  of  lime  bemuse  of  the  enerny'.;  ability  . 
morta:  br--  on  the  LZ  'a  when  they  saw  aircraft  on  final 

Usually,  the  first  two  or  three  aircraft  would  be  able  to  cie-iv  •  r  :<■: 

into  the  before  it  came  und.-r  ink. reel  fire.  This  ..  . . 

employment  of  smaller  flights  (two  to  three  aircraft,  ;  ...... 

larger  flights  into  two  sections  of  two  or  three  aircraft  h  y  . 
distance  separation  between  the  sections. 

(e)  Another  lactic  employed  to  reduce  ere. .)./  ; 
ness  was  to  give  a  flight  the  requirement  to  support  several  .ire  b. 
This  gave  the  flight  leader  the  flexibility  to  have  his  flight  alb-. 
between  missions  by  delivering  sorties  to  one  base,  then  10  ...  L. 
and  back  again  to  a  third  base  or  the  first  base.  This  tec  hr  mu.- 
mitted  e'ficisni  operations  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  blade  tin  <  ..  • 
tended  to  confuse  the  enemy  and  reduce  his  responsiveness. 

(f)  CO,  1  5  9th  A,  v  ini  Ion  battalion  /■  r.  ■.  i  m.  i s  '' 

1.  It  was  found  that  tight  formations,  straight 
formations  and  low  level  operations  tended  to  increase  vulne  rub; 3  ji 
of  aircraft  to  enemy  action.  Tight  formations  have  a  prim,.,  r  y  a;h.m 
tage  of  enabling  door  gunners  to  provide  suppressive  fire  hove-,  .  ; 
because  of  the  positioning  of  friendly  forces  near  forwarc  (hi-  b..-.n 
this  advantage  was  negated.  Because  of  the  greater  vulne:  ol.i.itv  »• 
aircraft  in  tight  formations,  this  tactic  was  used  only  when  ihe  thr 
of  indirect  fire  was  the  primary  consideration. 

2.  Vietnamese  (AH  VN  )  pathfinders  were  often  :: 
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to  brief  air  crews  on  the  current  .actical  situation  around  the  fire 
bases.  As  a  result,  escort  gunships  were  sometimes  unable  to  get 
an  assessment  of  friendly  locations  and  could  not  engage  potential 
targets.  Also,  lift  aircraft  oo  uld  not  plan  their  approach  and  depart¬ 
ures  bases  on  the  most  current  tactical  situation. 

3_.  The  ARVN  pathfinders  also  were  not  briefed  on 
the  US  use  of  colored  smoke  and  would  frequently  mark  an  area  for  a 
load  with  red  smoke,  which,  to  the  pilot,  indicated  the  LZ  was  under 
attack. 


*'  4.  Pickup  Zones  (PZ's)  were  located  in  South  Vietnam 

and  were  normally  adjacent  to  major  command  headquarters.  Control 
and  organization  of  the  PZ's  was  facilitated  by  having  U.  S.  pathfinders 
and  riggers  in  the  PZ  to  control  the  air  traffic  and  to  advise  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  loads.  Loads  were  normally  well  organized  in  the  PZ's 
to  permit  multiple  aircraft  to  work  in  the  PZ  simultaneously,  while 
working  the  same  mission  or  multiple  missions.  Police  of  the  PZ's 
was  adequate  to  prevent  damage  to  aifcraft  or  injury  to  personnel. 

In  isolated  cases,  the  PZ's  could  have  been  rendered  more  suitable 
with  the  removal  cf  several  tall  trees.  Liaison  officers  from  the 
assault  support  helicopter  battalion  were  placed  with  the  major  allied 
headquarters  and  proved  invaluable  in  coordinating  the  PZ  times, 
loads  a*  j  priorities  for  deliver. 

5_.  Landing  Zones  (LZ's)  were  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  Sites  selected  were  usually  on  high  ground  and  were:  basically 
unimproved  when  the  first  medium  and  heavy  lift  loads  arrived. 

a..  The  first  sorties  delivered  normally  were  clearing 
and  earth  moving  equipment  for  improvement  of  the  landing  tone  .  Sel¬ 
dom  was  the  time  lapse  between  the  delivery  of  clearing  equipment  ar.-l 
the  first  loads  of  combat  equipment  sufficient  to  allow  substantial  im¬ 
provements.  In  some  instances,  the  ground  units  were  directing  loans 
into  areas  with  tall  trees  surrounding  the  desired  delivery  point. 
Maneuvering  in  these  areas  at  altitudes  of  2500-3000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  density  altitudes  of  5000-6000  feet  became  critical.  Var¬ 
iations  in  the  weights  of  loads  which  appeared  identical  contributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  loads  in  the  landing  /.ones.  Very  few 
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loads  were  jettisoned  or  damaged  during  delivery;  however,  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  LZ's  progressed  concurrently  with  the  insertion  and  in 
many  cases  had  produced  suitable  areas  by  the  time  the  last  sorties 
were  delivered. 

b_.  Communications  with  the  allied  LZ's  in  South  « 

Vietnam  was  adequate  because  of  the  use  of  American  advisory  person¬ 
nel  as  radio  operators.  Communications  with  LZ's  in  Laos  was  norm¬ 
ally  inadequate  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  English  speaking  control¬ 
lers  in  the  LZ's.  On  one  occasion  an  assault  support  operation  invol¬ 
ving  six  medium  lift  helicopters  was  aborted  and  delayed  more  than 
one  hour  because  of  a  lack  of  communication  between  the  aircraft  and 
the  ground  unit.  One  exception  was  the  1st  ARVN  Infantry  Division, 
which  had  adequately  trained  Fnglish  speaking  controllers.  These 
personnel  greatly  enhanced  the  smoothness  of  the  operation. 

6_.  Fire  support  for  assault  support  operations  was  in 
varying  degrees  and  forms.  The  most  common  fire  support  used  was 
in  the  guns  hip  CAP  of  the  landing  -/.one  and  the  escort  of  each  medium 
or  heavy  lift  helicopter  into  the  LZ.  On  many  occasions  the  preparatory 
fires  ignited  large  scale  grass  or  range  fires  that  filled  the  air  with 
smoke,  dust  and  haze  and  made  locating  the  LZ's  extremely  difficult. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  a  command  control  ship  had  to  individually 
escort  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  aircraft  through  the  smoke  and  haze 
to  the  LZ. 

(4)  Example  of  Assault  Support  Operations 

The  mission  in  support  of  the  insertion  on  LZ  1.01.0 
was  assigned  to  the  159th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion  with 
the  assistance  of  the  13?, d  Assault  Helicopter  Company,  OPCON 
to  the  159tl\  and  the  III  MAF  Squadron  HMH  463.  The  support  require¬ 
ment  included  70  sorties  totaling  265  tons. 

<a.  The  AMC  for  the  troop  lift  was  the  S-  3,  223d  CAB; 
and  the  heavy  lift  was  under  the  control  of  the  CO,  159th  Aslt  Hel  Bn. 

The  planned  sequence  of  movement  included  completion  of  the  troop 
lift  prior  to  the  first  medium  and  heavy  lift  aircraft.  This  would  avoid 
the  mixing  of  UH-1H  aircraft  with  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  aircraft. 
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The  flight  route  was  north  of  Highway  9  and  the  Xe  Pon  River,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  westerly  heading  until  abreast  of  the  LZ,  at  which  time 
a  left  modified  high  overhead  approach  would  be  initiated  ending  in  an 
upwind  landing. 


iT  Gunship  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  the  LZ  was  under 
the  control  of  the  troop  lift  AMC,  giving  him  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  with  his  fire  support.  Three  seta  of  guns  were  given  the  role 
of  direct  support  to  the  159th  elements  under  mission  control  of  the 
C&tC  for  that  element.  The  159th  mission  commander  planned  on  using 
the  throe  sets  of  guns  by  maintaining  two  sets  on  station  over  the  LZ 
throughout  the  heavy  and  medium  lift  portion  of  the  insertion.  The 
remaining  set  of  guns  would  be  used  to  relieve  alternately  the  other 
sets  of  guns  on  station.  The  relief  set  of  guns  would  be  on  call  at  the 
rearm  pad  at  Khe  Sanh,  and  directly  responsive  to  the  C&C. 

c_.  It  was  decided  that  one  flight  consisting  of  ten 
aircraft  would  be  used  for  this  operation.  This  flight  of  ten  aircraft 
was  further  divided  into  six  CH-47's  and  four  CH-53's.  The  Marine 
element  was  placed  under  the  control  cf  the  .Army  element  which 
facilitated  both  control  and  coordination  between  these  units.  The 
use  of  one  flight  combining  both  the  heavy  and  medium  lift  aircraft 
further  allowed  greater  flexibility  and  mission  responsiveness  than 
had  been  experienced  by  the  159th  in  previous  operations  with  the 
Marine  aircraft. 


d.  Two  minute  separation  between  aircraft  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  separation  time.  This  time  wae  arrived  at 
with  due  consideration  for  aircraft  separation  in  the  LZ  and  PZ,  while 
still  permitting  maximum  flight  control  by  the  C&C.  Heavy  emphasis 
was  placed  on  maintaining  proper  separation  by  observing  the  posted 
enroute  flight  air  speed  of  eighty  knots  and  a  return  air  speed  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  knots. 

e_.  The  formation  most  logically  chosen  for  the  flight 
was  trail,  again  maximizing  control  and  coordination,  while  allowing 
maximum  maneuverability  and  flexibility. 
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The  tactical  extraction  of  the  fire  bases  by  medium  and 
heavy  lift  helicopters  was  completed  using  the  same  basic  organ¬ 
ization,  planning  and  tactics  employed  during  assault,  support,  a  nd 
resupply  operations.  Medium  and  heavy  lift  helicopters  were  employ, 
during  the  extraction  phase  of  three  of  the  ARVN  fire  bases  located  m 
Laos  and  two  in  South  Vietnam.  All  the  fire  bases  carne  under  some 
form  of  ground  attack  and/or  indi  r.-cl  fire  at  the  time  of  the  extract;., 
or  just  prior  to  the  extractions.  Because  of  enemy  contact  at  the 
extraction  sites,  start  and  completion  times  were  adjusted  to  meet  in. 
tactical  situation. 

(2)  Organization 

The  organization  for  each  extraction  varied  based  or.  the 
amount  of  equipment  to  be  extracted  and  the  enemy  activity  arour.o  th-- 
fire  base.  The  number  of  aircraft  used  varied  from  four  to  six 
medium  lift  helicopters  (CH-47)  and  one  to  two  heavy  lift  hei  icmpt.  r..- 
(CH-54/53).  One  set  of  AH-1G  or  UH-1C  gunships  provided  fire 
support.  The  aircraft  were  all  under  the  command  of  one  mission 
lead  until  the  extraction  was  completed.  A  command  and  control  air¬ 
craft  was  used  to  coordinate  the  overall  extraction  from  a  position  ,.v 
the  fire  base. 

(3)  Planning 

Detailed  planning  was  accomplished  by  the  personnel  of  th. 
battalion  forward  CP  and  passed  to  the  mission  lead  on  a  daily  basic  , 
or  mission  basis.  The  briefing  of  flight  crews  by  the  S-3  personnel 
consisted  of  intelligence,  flight  routes,  fire  support  (planned  anc 
available  on  call)  and  the  specifics  for  breaking  off  the  mission  in 
case  of  heavy  enemy  activity.  The  AMC  in  the  command  and  c  or.tr. .1 
aircraft  then  monitored  the  operation  and  was  immediately  uvaiiabli 
to  coordinate  changes,  and  solve  problems.  The  emphasis  in  extract¬ 
ion  planning  was  on  the  preparation  of  the  loads  and  in  keeping  the 
exposure  time  in  the  PZ  to  an  absolute  minimum, 

(4)  Tactics 

Tactics  employed  were  the  same  during  the  extraction  phas. 
as  those  employed  during  the  assault  support  and  resupplv  phase 
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f.  The  aircraft  were  to  remain  overnight  at 
their  home  stations  and  depart  not  later  than  0700  hours  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  4th  to  proceed  to  an  assembly  area  designated  au  PZ  AIR¬ 
BORNE  (XD  8238).  This  assembly  area  was  chosen  for  both  its  size 
and  close  proximity  to  the  PZ's.  A  closing  time  of  0930  hours  was 
established  for  the  arrival  of  all  the  aircraft  at  assembly  area.  At 
the  assembly  area  it  was  planned  that  the  C&C  would  give  the  mission 
lead  and  aircraft  crews  any  last  minute  mission  changes  and  the  lat¬ 
est  enemy  and  friendly  situation  reports.  A  check  of  the  aircraft  would 
be  made  by  the  crews  and  the  flight  would  be  ready  for  the  expected 
PZ  time  of  1100  hours,  or  could  respond  to  an  !lon  call"  order  to 
proceed  with  the  insertion.  The  exact  PZ  time  at  this  phase  was  only 
speculative,  and  depended  on  how  well  the  troop  insertion  progressed. 
The  remainder  of  the  mission  would  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  With  an  estimated  turn  around  time  of  45  minutes,  the  mission 
would  be  completed  in  three  lifts  and  a  closing  time  of  1630  hours  was 
estimated. 


g_.  On  the  morning  of  4  March  1971,  all  aircraft  were 
enroute  to  the  assembly  area  by  0700  hours.  While  enroute  to  the 
assembly  area,  four  direct  support  missions  were  completed  by  air¬ 
craft  assigned  to  the  LOLO  operation.  All  aircraft  closed  in  the 
assembly  area  by  0930  hours  and  the  mission  was  on  schedule.  In  the 
assembly  area  the  mission  lead  and  the  crews  received  their  up-date 
mission  briefing  from  the  C&C.  All  aircraft  were  ready  to  launch  by 
1030  hours. 


h.  The  C&tC  then  launched  to  make  an  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  of  LZ  LOLO.  While  enroute  he  contacted  the  AMC  and 
received  an  air  briefing  on  the  latest  enemy  situation,  suggested  flight 
route,  approach  direction  into  the  LZ,  flight  altitudes ,  winds,  an 
artillery  advisory,  and  the  current  mission  etatus. 

i.  After  receiving  the  air  brief  by  the  AMC,  it  was 
evident  that  the  insertion  was  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  planned. 
The  delay  in  getting  the  ground  elements  inserted  made  it  necessary 
to  begin  the  heavy  and  medium  lift  portion  of  the  insertion  prior  to  the 
last  ground  unit  closing  in  the  LZ.  A  warning  order  was  passed  to  the 
C&tC  to  prepare  the  first  lift  for  delivery  by  1400  hours.  This  warning 
order  was  followed  up  by  an  order  to  execute  the  heavy  and  medium  lift 
phase  at  1308  hours.  The  first  flight  was  launched  at  1311  hours  and 
proceeded  to  the  LZ. 
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j..  The  LZ  was  fairly  small  and  had  evidently  been  prepared 
by  an  ai  r -deli  ve  red  homo  with  hue  extension  (Daisy  Cutter)  au  there 
were  many  sLumpu  and  ji.u.i.  rather  large  obstacles  left  within  the  perim¬ 
eter  of  the  LZ  ,  The  truop  lift  aircraft  were  making  their  approach  from 
the  north  to  the  :Joutk  with  e  short  left  turn  and  landing  in  the  LZ  from 
the  wejt  tu  the  east.  They  w'ere  departing  to  the  eaat  and  breaking  to 
the  left  uj  they  climbed  out.  It  wav.  evident  that  there  would  be  problems, 
first  m  .’ettin;.;  in.  and  ,.u.  • the  IhZ  with  all  the  air  traffic,  and  once  m 
the  LZ,  ft  Z.:  :  a  •••:-  ..Zc.'.r  „r.*a  to  release  the  loads.  In  adores -ing  the 
o  w  .  sin/Ziera,  t.  ...  ,  y  u.. o  n  was  to  try  to  keep  the  loads  out  of  the 
lr  ...,p  1  : .  \ . i . ;  mu’,  :  s  .  a  ..o  ,  i  avoid  blade  strikes.  As  for  the  first  prob¬ 
lem,  ,r.:  ..  hat*  to  adjust  their  approaches  to  inte¬ 

grate  Ih  ...  wi...  t ...  troop  .  ;  n  traffic.  Once  in  the  LZ,  the  CK  -47  with 
it,,-  i .  :  .  ■  :  :  i  .").•!  :m:  \..  :  gr.-atly  restricted  by  obstacles  while 

n  n.  .. .  t.  •...,  ,  .  pi,..  jL  The  CH-53  was  even  more  restricted. 


1 .,  S—  f 

[)  r  .'J  t 


who  h  '.wj  •.•omp!  eteu 
L \  > ..  < ; i.  ■  ■  r  r  \  e  'V. :  ;  r  > 


j  re  rail  arrived  and  began  it  a  descent  into  the 
ij’ar.c e a i; fully  with  no  major  incidents.  The 
-  ; i < 1  I0i>mm  and  155mm  howitzers.  The  last 


aircraft  .  the  first.  lift  cloned  out  on  the  LZ  at  1400  hours.  This  pro¬ 
em  lure  i-'H. .y/tid  until  the  P7  was  clean  at  1615  hours.  The  last 

hot:  •,  '  .  d  at  In-’.b  hour ,  completing  the  mission. 


• .  L,.  i !  y  iii  Z.u:  a  3:i.  toll  phase  while  enroute  on  the  first  lift, 

a  (.,11-4  7,  mil  it  hbO,  t*.<  k  ;  w.j  iill.v;  at  three  thousand  feet  from  a  12.  7mm 
«.nt.i;.iir c. r aft  weapon.  One  round  entered  the  cockpit  area  through  the 
aircraft  <.  cnuiandc  r  L.  v»..m.ow,  pn  reed  the  bulkhead  just  above  and  be¬ 
hind  the  aircraft  commander's  head  and  continued  on  piercing  the  ti  Z 
upper  due,  boost  actuator  and' eventually  lodged  in  the  spar  of  the  green 
rotor  blade.  The  second  round  lodged  in  the  aft  red  rotor  blade  spar. 
The  Dr  era  ft  loot  its  HZ  hydraulics  which  forced  the  aircraft  commander 
to  drop  ins  load  and  make  ar  emergency  descent,  landing  at  ALUOI.  TV 
aircraft  commander  received  minor  injuries  to  the  left  side  of  his  face 
and  left  shoulder  caused  by  Hying  windshield  glass  .  Later  in  the  oper- 

t* 

ation,  the  aircraft  and  crew  were  y.vujpuated  to  Khe  Sanh. 
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e.  Extraction  Operations 

( 1 )  General 


The  tactical  extraction  cf  the  fire  base3  by  medium  and 
heavy  lift  helicopters  was  completed  using  the  same  basic  organiza¬ 
tion,  planning  and  tactics  employed  during  assault  support  and  re¬ 
supply  operations.  Medium  and  heavy  lift  helicopters  were  employee; 
during  the  extraction  phase  of  three  of  the  ARVN  fire  bases  located  in 
Laos  and  two  in  South  Vietnam.  All  the  fire  bases  came  under  some 
forrri  of  ground  attack  and/or  indirect  fire  at  the  time  of  the  extraction 
or  just  prior  to  the  extractions.  Because  of  enemy  contact  at  the  ex¬ 
traction  sites,  start  and  completion  times  were  adjusted  to  meet  the 
tactical  situation. 

(2)  Organization 

The  organization  for  each  extraction  varied  based  on  the 
amount  of  equipment  to  be  extracted  and  the  enemy  activity  around  the 
fire  base.  The  number  of  aircraft  used  varied  from  four  to  six  med¬ 
ium  lift  helicopters  (CH-47)  and  one  to  two  heavy  lift  helicopters  (CH- 
54/53).  One  set  of  AH-1G  or  UH-1C  gunships  provided  fire  support. 
The  aircraft  were  all  under  the  command  of  ore  mission  lead  until  the 
extraction  was  completed.  A  command  and  control  aircraft  was  used 
to  coordinate  the  overall  extraction  from  a  position  over  the  fire  base. 

(3 )  Planning 

Detailed  planning  was  accomplished  by  the  personnel  of 
the  battalion  forward  CP  and  passed  to  the  mission  lead  on  a  daily  basi 
or  mission  basis.  The  briefing  of  flight  crews  by  the  S-3  personnel 
consisted  of  intelligence,  flight  routes,  fire  support  (planned  and  avail 
able  on  call)  and  the  specifics  for  breaking  off  the  mission  ;n  case  of 
heavy  enemy  activity.  The  AMC  in  the  command  and  control  aircraft 
then  monitored  the  operation  and  was  immediately  available  to  coord¬ 
inate  changes  and  solve  problems.  The  emphasis  in  extraction  plannin 
was  on  the  preparation  of  the  loads  and  in  keeping  the  exposure  time 
in  the  PZ  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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(4)  Ta  die  a 

Tactics  i-Ti.pl. w.-.-e  ;he  aan.c  durin 
phase  as  those  employed  durin;,  ;  .:••  . •  „uppo  rt  and 

Departures  from  the  PZ'a  m  uu.i.  -L  maximum  pw 

minimize  exposure  time  below  e..  AC ... 

( 5 )  Pickup  Zones  .  P / ; 

Because  of  tne  ■  — Uwti-r.  o.-.vi 

traction  PZ's,  on  forward  fire  b.-.„c.  ,  ay  ci  the  c~n-; 
electing,  organizing  and  opt.r~i.iu  .  .  ,.:.od  PZ  v..-«  v  ...  a  can. 

considerations  most  often  diareg-r were  the  ,.or  maf. 
around  the  PZ  (75  X  150  meter-,,  p...f._  of  ■  PZ  .-n- 
Dust  waj  the  one  problem  that  mu. a  ..  ..  ..  ..fie. .a  .  <  the  ... 
PZ  during  the  hook  up  of  lout.,..  .  ...  .  I.u.  ...  ;.  ,. 

ally  inadequate  from  the  pilots'  ...  -  r.  of 

barrier;  however,  the  prepiannir..;,  -  eour on  mu... 

ficient  to  insure  that  the  load-  wer.-  rigged  and  n.ty,  a 
personnel  were  on  the  loads  when  the.  aircraft  arrived. 

(6)  Landing  Zone 

The  LZ's  for  cm r ...  lion-  wo\  tin 
for  assault  support  and  resupply  op.  ._.;on-  -;iu  .-.quire 
preparation  or  consideration. 

( 7 )  Fire  Supp on 

The  fire  support  r  eguir  ement.,  a pis; 
extraction  phase  were  generally  the  -am.:  for  the  a  -  - 

resupply  phaae.  The  assets  ui;  lizoa  v. e r o  all  available 
planned  and/or  on  call),  artillery  an  ;  he  lit  op. «.  r  -unship 
oio  was  placed  on  the  preplanned  use  ,.f  T/’.C  ..n-  ana  ..  r: 
and  suspected  indirect  fire  source...  a  in!  to  general."  am 
organize  the  enemy  just  prior  to  .■o.umemin;,  the  .  ut  rae 
TAC  air  and  artillery  were  used  fa.  the  a  ..me  purpose  a 
ation  was  interrupted  by  enemy  dire.;  or  indirect  fire, 
tion  of  these  fires  was  accomplished  i>v  the  A..iC  corn 
control  aircraft  overhead. 
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f.  Routine  Resupply  Operations 

(1)  Once  the  fire  bases  were  established,  resupply  operations 
were  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs  consistent  with  the  tactical 
situation.  Two  to  six  aircraft  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
mission  leader,  usually  an  assault  support  helicopter  company 
commander  or  platoon  commander.  The  aircraft  were  employed  as 
described  in  the  tactics  portions  of  assault  support  operations  of  this 
paper.  Although  the  landing  zones  (LZ's)  were  repeatedly  placed 
under  indirect  fire,  the  bases  were  resupplied.  When  antiaircraft 
fire  became  intense,  especially  around  forward  fire  bases  near 
Tchepone,  resupply  operations  had  to  be  suspended  until  the  enemy 
positions  were  destroyed  or  the  threat  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level. 

(2)  Although  resupply  missions  were  planned  a  day  in  advance, 
it  became  apparent  that  loads  would  often  not  be  rigged  until  mid-day 
on  the  day  the  mission  was  to  be  conducted.  This  required  that  the 
loads  be  airlifted  to  the  fire  bases  during  the  period  of  the  day  when 
the  density  altitude  was  the  highest.  Pathfinders  at  the  pickup  /.ones 
(PZ's)  controlled  aircraft  in  high  density  traffic  areas  and  assisted 
the  logistic  personnel.  Since  most  resupply  was  done  through  a  series 
6f  closely  knit  bases  around  the  perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  airfield,  the 
high  density  of  aircraft  was  a  persistent  problem.  On  sorties  delivered 
to  landing  zones  it  was  planned  that  loads  would  be  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  site.  This  prevented  indirect  fire  from  destroying  complete 
ammo  dumps.  This  also  reduced  the  vulnerability  of  the  aircraft  had 
they  continually  landed  at  one  specific  place  on  each  site.  As  time 
elapsed  the  fire  support  bases  and  landing  zones  accumulated  debris, 
which  proved  to  be  a  hazard  to  helicopters  working  the  area  and 
endangering  the  safety  of  ground  personnel. 

g.  Integration  of  Medium  and  Heavy  Lift  Operations  With 
Troop  Lift  Operations 

(i)  In  the  majority  of  the  moves  where  UH-1H  and  CH-47 
aircraft  were  used  together,  planning  was  accomplished  to  make  each 
element  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  move.  Normally,  the 
UH-1H  portion  of  the  move  was  completed  prior  to  the  start  of  any 
medium  and/or  heavy  lift.  This  facilitated  control  of  lift  and  gunship  s, 
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minimized  air  traffic  and  airspace  problems,  and  provided  elements 
on  the  gound  in  time  to  make  necessary  preparations  for  receiving 
supplies  and  equipment. 

(2)  On  those  occasions  where  time  was  a  critical  factor 
and  medium  lift  had  to  be  initiated  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  * 

UH-1H  portion,  the  Uli-IH  aircraft  "gave  way"  to  the  larger  and  more 
cumbersome  aircraft.  Although  this  technique  did  minimize  the 
problems  associated  with  intermingling  two  such  dissimilar  aircraft, 
control  was  nevertheless  a  problem.  This  was  primarily  a  result  of 
insufficient  LZ  preparations  compounding  the  difficulty  in  maneuver¬ 
ing  large  aircraft  with  bulky  external  loads.  Time  in  the  LZ  was  thus 
increased,  and  exact  timing  and  integration  became  difficult.  Coin- 
pounding  obstacles,  such  as  trees  and  stumps,  was  the  heavy  dust 
blown  about  by  the  high  winds  associated  with  large  helicopters, 
causing  almost  IFR  conditions  for  both  UH-1H  and  medium  lift  air¬ 
craft.  Throughout  the  operation  there  were  only  several  minor  blade 
strikes  and  no  accident  damage. 

h.  Weather 

(1)  Weather  was  an  influencing  factor  on  24  days  or  54%  of 
the  possible  flying  periods .  During  these  times,  low  ceilings  and 
reduced  visibility  caused  delays  in  flight  schedules.  On  17  Feb  71 
all  missions  were  cancelled  because  of  weather. 

(2)  Low  ceilings  compressed  the  available  Hying  area  vert¬ 
ically  and  laterally,  thus  causing  higher  concentrations  of  aircraft  ii. 
the  useable  airspace  and,  at  the  same  time  ,  bringing  the  aircraft 
closer  to  enemy  gunners.  Some  channelization  of  flight  routes  into 
river  valleys  also  resulted,  but  weather  prevented  misB ion  accom¬ 
plishment  only  on  rare  occasions. 

i.  Communications 

( 1 )  General 

Communications  for  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  elements  sup¬ 
porting  LAMSON  719  were  provided  by  FM  radio,  AM  radio-teletype 
and  field  wire  nets  that  were  established,  maintained  and  operated 
by  signal  personnel  from  the  159th  Aviation  Battalion  and  the  101st 
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( 2 )  Communications  Systems 

(a )  PM  Radio 


The  primary  means  of  voice  communications  on  this 
operation  was  FM  radio.  Three  KT-524  radios  were  set  up  at  a 
forward  operations  tent,  providing  a  battalion  secure  net,  a  battalion 
plain  net  and  a  station  in  the  group  secure  net.  The  secure  capability 
was  achieved  by  using  two  KY -H  secure  sets.  Power  for  this  FM  con¬ 
figuration  was  supplied  initially  by  two  1.  5  KW  DC  generator  sets  and 
four  .12  volt  DC  batteries.  Later  on,  because  of  generator  failure  am; 
battery  problems,  a  3  KW  DC  generator  set  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  an  RA-91C  rectifier.  A  net  diagram  of  the  FM  radio  system  is 
shown  at  Figure  IV  -  1  .  The  battalion  (fwd)  plain  net  was  originally 
designed  to  communicate  with  the  rear  area  by  means  of  an  FM  retrans 
site.  Because  of  equipment  shortages,  this  retrans  site  was  not 
installed  and  bad  atmospheric  conditions  nullified  the  possibility  of 
communicating  to  the  rear  without  it.  The  battalion  (fwd)  plain  net  wa.i 
then  used,  as  was  the  battalion  (fwd)  secure  net,  primarily  for  contact 
with  aircraft  in  the  area  of  operations.  Aircraft  VHF  and  UHF  radios 
were  also  employed  as  required. 


(b)  AM  Radio-Teletype 


A  long-range  radio  capability  was  needed  because  of  the 
substantial  distance  separating  the  forward  and  rear  areas,  and 
because  of  FM's  inherent  "line -of- sight"  restriction.  For  this 
purpose  the  AN/VSC-2  si  ngl  e -s  ide -band  radio  was  used  with  a  50  ohm 
antenna.  The  equipment  was  located  in  a  small  tent  adjacent  to  the  15 
operations  tent.  It  was  installed,  operated  and  maintained  entirely  by 
personnel  of  the  101st  Group  Commo  Platoon,  and  existed  for  the1 
convenience  of  the  159th  and  other  units  of  the  101st  Aviation  Group. 
The  AN/VSC-2  provided  a  plain  voice  capability  and  a  secure  teletype 
means  of  communicating  with  the  rear  areas  and  with  attached  bat¬ 
talions  (  see  Figure  IV  - 1) .  This  configuration  was  generally  relianle. 


(c)  Wire  Communications 


WD-1  wire  and  field  telephones  were  used  for  local  land 
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line  commo  between  group  and  battalion  operations  tents,  a  line 
to  the  area  switchboard,  and  a  line  between  battalion  operations  and 
the  commo  tent  (see  Figure  IV-2).  Equipment  was  provided  by  the 
battalion  commo  section  and  personnel  from  the  section  were  used 
to  maintain  it.  Wire  communications  presented  no  problems. 

( 3 )  Personnel  Requirements 

In  the  initial  phase  of  setting  up  and  digging  in,  seven  men 
from  the  159th  Avn  Bn  Commo  Section  were  utilized.  This  process 
took  the  majority  of  two  days,  with  modifications  made  during  the 
next  ten  days.  After  procedures  settled  down  to  normal,  two  or  three 
people  were  sufficient  to  handle  the  signal  requirements,  as  well  as 
distribute  and  safeguard  SOI  material. 

(4)  CO  159th  Aviation  Battalion  Comments 

There  were  no  major  problems  with  signal  equipment  during 
this  operation.  At  times,  power  failures  and  surges  caused  minor 
damage  to  radios  and  secure  equipment,  but  enough  backup  equipment 
was  always  on  hand  to  restore  communications  promptly.  Power 
problems  occurred  because  the  1.  5  KW  generator  could  not  supply 
adequate  powe.  to  handle  the  28  volt  load  requirement  of  the  radios 
with  secure  sets.  Later  on,  a  3  KW  generator  was  subs titute d  and 
worked  well  except  for  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  power  level. 
Finally,  a  rectifier  was  obtained  which  provided  constant,  steady 
power  to  the  sets.  Overheating,  especially  in  the  AN/VSC-2  set, 
became  a  problem  at  times.  The  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  and 
extremely  dusty  operating  conditions  were  major  causative  factors. 

( 5 )  Summary 

All  things  considered,  the  communications  system  was  more 
than  adequate  for  this  operation.  Had  better  sources  of  power  been 
available,  radio  equipment  problems  would  probably  not  have  existed. 
Secure  sets  held  up  much  better  than  expected,  considering  the  heat 
and  du3t.  Initial  installation  was  fast  and  efficient.  The  only  major 
improvement  required  is  in  the  area  of  power  supplies.  Larger,  more 
reliable  genefltors  are  required  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  an 
operations  of  this  type. 
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j .  Maintenance 


A  major  maintenance  effort  was  required  to  assure  continued 
availability  of  the  large  numbera  of  medium  and  heavy  lift  helicoptera 
required  to  support  I.AMSON  719.  Prior  planning,  additional  support, 
command  emphasis  and  increased  effort  were  all  factors  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  the  desired  result. 

( 1 )  Direct  Support  Maintenance  and  Supply 

Each  of  the  organic  medium  and  heavy  lift  companies  (A,  B,  C, 
478th. HHC  of  the  159th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion  [ASHB]) 
has  a  cjirect  support  maintenance  capability.  The  three  letter  companion 
each  has  a  Transportation  Corps  (TC)  Detachment  with  direct  support 
capability  organic  to  the  company.  The  478th  Aviation  Company 
achieved  this  capability  through  its  organic  maintenance  platoon.  The 
two  non-organic  medium  helicopter  companies  (132d  and  179th)  which 
were  OPCON  to  the  159th  ASHB,  also  had  a  direct  support  capability. 
Repair  parts  supply  support  waa  provided  to  each  of  the  unite,  except 
the  478th  Avn  Co,  by  either  A  or  B  Company,  5th  Transportation 
Battalion.  The  478th  Aviation  Company  received  its  support  in  repair 
parts  from  the  142d  TC  Company,  58th  Transportation  Battalion, 
located  at  Red  Beach,  Da  Nang. 

( 2 )  Impact  of  Operation _ LA  MS  ON  719 

The  greatly  increased  flying  hour  program  had  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  combined  maintenance  effort,  since  it  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  scheduled  and  unscheduled 
maintenance  performed.  This  sharp  increase  in  monthly  flying  hours 
was  particularly  significant  since  it  occurred  immediately  after  the 
lull  of  the  monsoon  season  in  northern  Military  Region  I.  This  had 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  was  an  advantage  in  that  the  unit  ) 
were  able  to  devote  more  concentrated  effort  in  their  maintenance 
operation  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  IAMSON  719.  The 
major  disadvantage,  however,  was  that  it  was  difficult  to  quickly  adjust 
to  a  sudden,  sharp  increase  in  the  flying  hour  program,  particularly 
in  scheduling  the  aircraft  into  Preventative  Maintenance -Pe riodic 
(PMP)  inspection.  This  problem  was  anticipated  and  a  warning  given  to 
the  units  of  the  159th  ASHB  to  prepare  for  a  highly  concentrated  flying 
hour  program  during  the  period  February  1971  through  April  1971. 
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This  wai  of  particular  concern  to  the  three  Ch-47  companies  of  the  / 
159th  ASHB,  since  their  scheduling  program  is  of  vital  importance  in 
projecting  future  scheduled  maintenance.  The  scheduling  program  is 
based  on  a  three  month  projected  flying  schedule.  Using  this  schedul¬ 
ing  program,  time  change  components  with  required  delivery  dates 
(HDD)  are  requisitioned  through  close  coordination  between  the  quality 
control  sections  and  tech  supply  section. 

(3)  Maintenance  Operations 

Baaed  on  limited  information  available,  each  of  the  letter 
companies  and  the  478th  Avn  Co  began  preparing  for  the  expected 
increase  in  flying  hours  by  adjusting  their  scheduling  program  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  addition,  those  aircraft  which  were  within  25  hours  of 
their  required  PMP  were  flown  into  the  inspection  while  the  high  time 
aircraft  were  held  down,  this  enabled  the  unitB  to  build  a  bank  of  aircraft 
hours  with  which  to  start  the  operation  and  sustain  themselves  with¬ 
out  having  more  aircraft  go  into  scheduled  maintenance  than  they  were 
capable  of  handling  during  the  initial  phase.  As  the  flying  hours  per 
company  began  increasing  at  the  start  of  the  operation,  the  amount 
of  scheduled  maintenance  also  increased.  During  the  two  month 
period  February  through  March  71,  the  three  letter  companies  of  the 
159th  ASHB  performed  62  PMP  inspections,  the  132d  and  179th  ASHB, 

28  and  the  578th  Aviation  Company,  nine.  This  was  accomplished  by 
using  a  24  hour  maintenance  schedule.  This  put  a  severe  strain  on 
the  manpower  available  in  the  maintenance  sections  of  each  unit,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  assigned  strength  of  the  TC  Detachments  was  running  at 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  companies  during  this  period.  This 
problem  was  compounded  because  the  shortages  were  mainly  in 
supervisors,  68  series  MOS,  and  other  allied  shop  personnel.  There 
was  a  distinct  shortage  of  experienced  specialists.  The  following 
figure  shows  shortages  against  authorized  strength  by  MOS  in  the 
159th  ASHB  on  27  March  1971  which  was  characteristic  of  the  manpower 
situation  within  the  companies  throughout  the  operation: 
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FIGURE  IV -3  (U)  Maintenance  Personnel  .Status  (U) 
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FIGURE  IV-3  (U)  (Continued)  Maintenance  Personnel  Status  (U) 

The  probleme  caused  by  these  critical  shortages  were  overcome  by 
aggressive  cross-training  and  on-the-job  training  programs  in  effect 
throughout  the  battalion.  In  addition,  two  civilian  PMP  teams  were 
provided  by  the  34th  General  Support  Group  to  assist  the  CH-47  units 
in  accomplishing  scheduled  maintenance.  TheBe  teams  consisted  of  a 
total  of  sixteen  personnel,  and  were  available  to  the  unite  from  7  Feb¬ 
ruary  1971  through  the  completion  of  LAMSON  719.  They  accomplish¬ 
ed  a  total  of  twelve  PMP  inspections  on  CH-47  aircraft,  and  contributed 
7,  515  man  hours  to  the  combined  maintenance  effort.  These  teams 
provided  needed  assistance  during  this  period,  easing  the  problems 
cauaed  by  the  manpower  shortage  in  the  unitB  and  providing  a  reservoir 
of  valuable  maintenance  experience.  Another  area  in  which  these 
teams  assisted  was  in  ccrping  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  un¬ 
scheduled  maintenance  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  LAMSON  719. 

The  unscheduled  maintenance  was  of  two  varieties.  One  consisted  of 
the  normal  problems  associated  with  a  greatly  increased  flying  hour 
program.  The  other  consisted  of  the  result  of  battle  damage  from 
enemy  ground  fire.  Almost  1000  man-hours  were  required  to  repair 
skin  and  structural  damage  inflicted  on  the  CH-47's  and  CH-54's.  With¬ 
out  the  avialability  of  the  civilian  PMP  teams  many  of  these  repairs 
could  not  have  been  effected  utilizing  organic  maintenance  capabilities. 
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(4)  CO,  159th  Aviation  Battalion  Comments 

The  three  primary  indicators  for  determining  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  maintenance  effort  during  thia  period  were  the  operational 
ready  rate  (OR),  and  the  NORM/NORS  rates.  At  Figures  IV-4,  5,  and 
6  are  charts  which  graphically  depict  these  indicators  with  relation  to 
the  associated  flying  hour  program  of  the  CH-47's  and  CH-54's.  As  the 
flying  hour  program  increased  abruptly  in  February,  the  NORM  rates, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  CH-47's,  the  NORS  rates,  also  increased.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  NORS  rate,  although  increasing  slightly,  re¬ 
mained  relatively  constant  when  compared  with  the  previous  seven 
morifh  period.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the  amount  of  command  in¬ 
terest  and  emphasis  on  the  aviation  repair  parts  supply  system.  A 
forward  liaison  element  of  the;  34th  General  Support  Group,  operating 
out  of  Quang  Tri,  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  insuring  that 
the  necessary  repair  parts  were  made  available  to  the  requesting  unit6 
in  an  absolute  minimum  of  time.  This  element  also  maintained  close 
liaison  with  the  civilian  PMP  teams,  and  determined  where  their  assis¬ 
tance  was  most  urgently  required.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
light  increase  in  the  NORS  rates  was  that  some  of  the  repair  parts  for 
which  there  was  a  sudden  demand  were  items  that  had  acquired  little 
if  any  demand  data  in  previous  operations.  Many  of  the  parts  damaged 
by  enemy  fire  were  rarely  required  under  normal  operating  conditions. 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  this  point,  that  a  major  factor  in  keeping  NORS/ 
NORM  rates  at  an  acceptable  level  was  the  prior  planning  done  by  the 
units  of  the  159th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion,  and  the  air¬ 
craft  scheduling  program  which  they  used.  They  were  able  to  ade¬ 
quately  forecast,  in  most  cases,  the  repair  parts  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  based  on  the  increased  flying  hour  program.  A  major  area  of 
concern  to  the  maintenance  activities  during  the  operation  was  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  aircraft  were  operating  in  the  forward  areas. 

The  dust  in  which  the  CH-47's  and  CH-54's  were  forced  to  operate  on 
a  continuous  basis  was  a  critical  factor  in  increased  wear  on  engines 
and  rotor  blades.  'As  a  result  of  the  battalion  policy  of  flushing  each 
CH-47  engine  with  water  after  every  flying  day,  the  damage  to  engines 
remained  negligible.  The  wear  on  CH-54  engines  was  also  negligible 
because  of  their  Engine  Air  Particle  Separators  (EAPS).  Most  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  dust  was  to  the  aircraft  rotor  blades.  The  abrasive 
nature  of  the  dust  coupled  with  the  extremely  high  winds  generated  by 
the  rotor  wash,  resulted  in  abnormally  rapid  deterioration  of  the  leading 
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edge  of  the  aircraft  rotor  blades.  The  CH-54's  were  most  affected  in 
this  area,  in  that  they  were  forced  to  replace  seventeen  main  rotor 
blades.  The  impact  of  this  problem  on  the  availability  rate,  and  the 
NORM/NORS  rates  was  very  slight  since  this  problem  was  expected 
early  in  the  operation  and  the  necessary  parts  were  prestocked  or 
requisitioned  in  anticipation. 

(5)  Summary 

Based  on  performance,  operational  ready  rates,  and 
NORS/NORM  rates,  the  various  maintenance  activities  which  provided 
direct  support  to  the’medium  and  heavy  lift  helicootcr  companies  con¬ 
tinued,, to  operate  in  an  efficient  manner  during  tne  course  of  LAMSON 
719.  Numerous  problem  areas  were  encountered  but  were  solved  ei¬ 
ther  through  prior  planning  and  preparation  or  by  making  adjustments 
to  alleviate  them  as  they  occurred.  It  is  evident  that  despite  the  sharp 
increase  in  flying  hours,  the  OR  percentage  remained  fairly  constant 
and  in  the  case  of  the  CH-54's,  even  increased.  The  NORS  and  NORM 
rates  remained  well  within  acceptable  limits  during  the  two  month  per¬ 
iod  of  the  operation.  This  flying  hour  program  could  have  been  continue 
indefinitely,  particularly  since  the  original  planning  and  preparation  by 
.the  respective  maintenance  personnel  was  for  a  time  span  which  was 
expected  to  extend  beyond  the  period  covered  in  this  report.  One  sit¬ 
uation  which  continued  to  be  a  significant  problem  area  throughout  the 
operation  was  the  difficulty  the  various  maintenance  activities  encoun¬ 
tered  in  servicing  and  maintaining  aircraft  in  the  forward  operational 
area.  When  an  aircraft  encountered  a  maintenance  problem  which  pre¬ 
cluded  it  from  returning  to  its  home  maintenance  facility,  the  units' 
maintenance  teams  had  to  provide  repair  capabilities  in  the  forward 
areas.  Because  of  the  distance  between  the  operational  area  and  the 
units'  rear  bases,  coupled  with  an  occasional  breakdown  in  communi¬ 
cations,  this  situation  resulted  in  many  lost  hours  on  the  part  of  the 
maintenance  support.  There  were  some  instances  where  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  maintenance  officers  received  was  faulty  or  incomplete 
regarding  parts  needed  or  problems  encountered  with  a  particular  air¬ 
craft.  The  478th  Avn  Co  was  most  affected  by  this  situation  because 
of  the  great  distance  between  their  maintenance  facility  (Da  Nang)  and 
the  operational  area.  The  difficulty  in  maintaining  adequate  land  line 
communications  compounded  the  problem  for  the  47  8th  Avn  Company, 
The  advantages  that  were  gained,  however,  by  staging  the  CH-47's 
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from  their  home  base  in  the  Phu  Dai  area  far  outweighed  the  few  prob¬ 
lems  occasioned  by  the  maintenance  difficulties  encountered  by  the  air¬ 
craft  in  the  forward  areas.  The  other  situation  which  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  maintenance  effort  was  the  manpower  shortage  within  the 
maintenance  activities.  Had  the  companies  been  up  to  TO  &  E  strength, 
with  experienced,  well  qualified  personnel  in  technical  and  supervisory 
positions,  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  maintenance  operation;, 
could  have  been  considerable  improved. 

5.  Results 


Hours  flown 

5703.6 

Sorties  carried 

13045 

Tons  of  cargo  carried 

24618.4 

Passengers  carried 

9990 

MEDEVACS  carried 

1110 

Aircraft  recovered 

(a )  F  rom  1  ,aos 

51 

(b)  From  Khe  Sanh  area 

208 

FIGURE  IV-7  (C).  159th  Avn  Bn  (ASH)  Support  of  LA  MS  ON  719  (U 


a.  Vulne  rability 

( 1 )  Aircraft  Damaged 

During  Operation  LAMSON  719,  a  total  of  4  9  medium 
and  heavy  lift  aircraft  were  hit,  resulting  in  two  CH-47's  shot  down  mm 
destroyed,  one  CH-47  forced  down  and  later  destroyed  by  ground  action, 
one  CH-53  shot  down,  and  one  CH-53  crashed  while  enroute  to  home 
base.  The  cause  of  this  crash  was  suspected  combat  damage.  A  total 
of  14  CH-47's  and  seven  CH-53 's  sustained  minor  damage.  Incident 
damage  was  sustained  by  15  CH-47's,  five  CH-53's,  and  one  CH-54. 

(2)  Aircraft  Destroyed 

The  one  CH-53  shot  down  was  hit  by  a  mortar  roun  1 
and  approximately  20  rounds  of  small  arms  fire  while  hovering  over 
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a  load  in  a  landing  zone.  One  o/  the  CH-47's  shot  down  was  hit  goinj 
into  a  landing  zone  by  an  unknown  number  of  small  arms  rounds,  which 
knocked  out  the  hydraulic*  causing  it  to  crash  and  burn.  The  second 
CH-47  shot  down  exploded  in  mid-air,  cause  undetermined  The  CH-S'i 
listed  as  destroyed  sustained  suspected  combat  damage  anjl  was  enroute 
home  when  the  main  rotor  system  failed. 

b.  Casualties 

(1)  Nine  men  killed  in  action  in  the  crash  of  a  C H - 5 3 . 

(2)  Six  men  missing  in  action  in  a  CH-47  that  crashed  in 
Laos  and  was  not  recovered. 

(3)  Six  men  wounded  in  action.  One  ME DE VAC,  five  with 
minor  wounds  were  treated  and  returned  to  duty. 
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H.  (C)  FIRE  SUPPORT 


1.  Coordination 


a .  ARVN-US  Coordination 

( 1 )  I  Corps  Fire  Support  Fiement-- 

XXIV  Corps  Fire  Support  F  lement 

Fire  support  coordination  was  planned  between  1  Corps 
Fire  Support  Element  (FSE)  and  XXIV  Corps  Fire  Support  Element 
through  I  Corps  Artillery,  I  Corps  G-3,  and  the  United  States  I  Corps 
Artillery  Advisor.  Additional  coordination  by  XXIV  Corps  was  plannee 
with  tiie  ARVN  divisions  and  brigades  through  the  108th  Artillery  Group. 
Fire  Support  coordination  during  LAMSON  719  was  executed  as  planned. 

( 2 )  ARVN  Divi s ions --  1 0 8th  Artillery  Group 

The  majority  of  US  fire  support  coordination  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  108th  Artillery  Group  directly  with  the  ARVN  division 
and  separate  brigade  headquarter  s.  The  108th  Artillery  G  roup  estab¬ 
lished  a  liaison  team  at  each  ARVN  division  and  separate  brigade  head¬ 
quarters.  The  Vietnamese  likewise  established  liaison  from  each  divi¬ 
sion  and  separate  brigade  headquarters  to  the  108th  Artillery  Group. 
Decentralized  control  of  fire  support  assets  below  Corps  level  was  the 
general  rule  throughout  LAMSON  719. 

b.  US--US  Coordination 

(1)  XXIV  C  orps  -  -  1 08  th  Artillery  Group 

Coordination  between  XXIV  Corps  and  108th  Artillery 
Group  was  accomplished  with  the  XXIV  Corps  FSF  planning  programs 
of  fires  such  as  flak  suppression,  and  the  108th  Artillery  Group  exe¬ 
cuting  the  plans . 

( 2 )  4th  Batta Lon  (Aerial  Artillery),  77th  Artillery-- 

108th  Artillery  Croup 

The  4th  Battalion  (Aerial  Artillery),  77th  Artillery 
(4/77  ARA),  established  liaison  with  the  108th  Artillery  Group  when 
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the  4/77  ARA  assumed  the  mission  of  general  support,  ri-ir. m, 
the  fires  of  the  108th  A  rtillery  G  roup  on  8  February  197;  1  j.  • 

cept  was  that  all  ARA  fire  requests  would  be  directed  througn  the 
108th  Artillery  Group  and  in  turn  be  passed  to  the  ARA  fir.;  • :  ;  c  c. 
canter  (FDC)  through  4/77  ARA  liaison  officers. 

(3)  101st  FSE  at  Khe  Sanh 


The  primary  function  of  the  101st  FSE  at  K.n  San; 
was  to  collect  target  information  from  101st  Airborne  D:v;„  .u:. 
aviation  assets  involved  in  LAMSON  719  (e.g .  1 0  1  s t  Aviation  Gro 
and  tq,  die seminate  this  targeting  data  to  the  ICoth  ArtilL  rt  (.; 

2.  US  Army  Fire  Support 
a.  Tube  Artille ry 

(1)  Mis  sion 

The  108th  Artillery  Group  mission  was  gc  a 

port,  reinforcing  the  fires  of  I  Corps  Artillery.  The  Uoi;  ml.' 
Group  consisted  of  the  8th  Battalion,  4th  Artillery  (4x8"  aru;  ...17 
the  2nd  Battalion,  94th  Artillery  (4x8"  and  8x175mm);  and  b  bait; 
1st  Battalion,  39th  Artillery  (4x175mm),  which  was  under  t i . •  •  op. 
tional  control  of  the  108th  Artillery  G  roup.  In  addition,  1 1  ?  c  u 
Laos  could  be  delivered  by  the  5th  Battalion,  4th  Artillery  (18x18 
self-propelled),  the  direct  support  battalion  of  the  1st  Bngno-.  ,  : 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  on  a  supplemental,  an  reqn- 

(2)  E  mployment 

The  108th  Artillery  Group  employed  three  1  V 
batteries  and  one  8"  battery  along  the  Laos-Vietnam  bord.-i  . 
TABAT,  XD715385.  The  remaining  8”  and  17  5mm  battei  . 

employed  in  the  Khe  Sanh  area.  It  was  necessary  on  five  i.  , 
to  rotate  batteries  between  the  Laos-Vietnam  border  and  Khe 
area  positions  for  tube  changes  and  hydraulic  maintenance.  ’!')>• 
delivered  from  the  four  batteries  located  along  the  horde’-  1 . 
augmented  from  the  Khe  Sanh  area  positions.  When  nor-  <■  •  .  > 
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additional  batteries  were  moved  from  the  Khe  Sanh  area  to  border 
positions . 


( 3  )  Fire  Requests 

Fire  requests  from  ARVN  units  located  in  Laos  for 
US  support  were  processed  through  one  of  the  two  established  channels. 
The  first  channel  was  from  the  ARVN  unit  in  Laos  to  the  ARVN  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  or  separate  brigade  headquarters.  The  108th  Artil¬ 
lery  Group  liaison  officer  located  at  each  Vietnamese  division  and  sep¬ 
arate  brigade  headquarters  received  the  mission  from  the  Vietnamese 
and  passed  it  to  the  108th  Artillery  Group  FDC.  The  second  channel 
for  fire  requests  from  units  located  in  Laos  was  directly  from  the 
unit  requesting  fire  to  a  Vietnamese  liaison  officer  from  the  respec¬ 
tive  division  or  separate  brigade,  located  at  the  108th  Artillery  Group 
Headquarters.  The  Vietnamese  liaison  officer  then  passed  the  fire 
request  directly  to  the  108th  Artillery  Group  FDC. 

US  requests  for  fire  were  sent  directly  to  the  108th 
Artillery  Group  FDC  or  fire  unit  by  Air  Force  forward  air  controllers 
(FACS),  reconnaissance  elements  of  the  2/17  Cavalry,  and  aerial 
observers  from  the  108th  Artillery  Group  over  Laos. 

b.  Aerial  Rocket  Artillery 
( 1 )  Mis  sion 


The  4/77  ARA  Battalion  was  assigned  the  tactical  mis¬ 
sion  of  general  support,  reinforcing  the  fires  of  the  108th  Artillery 
Group  with  up  to  two  batteries  of  aerial  rocket  artillery  effective 
8  February  1971.  Because  of  maintenance  requirements  and  battle 
damage,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  assets  of  all  three  firing 
batteries  to  accomplish  this  mission. 

(2)  Requests  for  fire 

(a)  A  forward  fire  direction  center  was  established 
at  Khe  Sanh,  and  a  liaison  officer  was  sent  to  the  108th  Artillery 
Group  to  be  prepared  to  receive  fire  missions  and  relay  them  to  the 
forward  fire  direction  center.  The  requests  from  ARVN  unit 
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headquarters  for  ARA  fires  were  to  be  sent  to  an  ARVN  ..  . 

son  officer  located  at  the  108  th  Artillery  Group  fire  d  i  •  -  ■-  i 
The  mission  was  then  to  be  relayed  to  the  ARA  fire  cuxc  ..,r  ...  ■.?  ;• 

through  the  4/77  ARA  liaison  officer. 

(b)  As  the  operation  progressed,  request...  wi  un- 
support  were  being  received  at  the  4/77  ARA  fire  direct.  ... 
radio  directly  from  the  different  ARVN  unit  headquo.ru  rt  .  .. 

ARA  fire  direction  center  accepted  and  responded  t..  on. 
missions  and  urgent  medical  evacuation  cover  miss  .w:.  ■  .  ••  .  ,  ,,. 

*’  (c)  Requests  for  fire  suppoT  .-/ere  also  rat.M.  by 

the  101  st  Aviation  Group  elements  and  the  2/17  Cavalry  t  .  o,.a-  . 
reconnaissance  efforts.  Requests  for  fire  support  were  ans.veri.-u  by 
the  4/77  for  such  units  requesting  fire  support  using  assume'.  prior  • 

ities  as  stated  above. 

(3 )  Employment 

(a)  Aerial  rocket  artillery  is  normally  employe . 
a  minimum  of  two  AH-1G  aircraft,  referred  to  as  a  section  7  .. 
nature  of  the  mission  dictates  how  many  sections  will  oc  used  ..-  ...  r 
plish  the  mission.  One  aircraft  is  designated  the  mission  1«. ,.c. 

The  most  experienced  aviator  is  habitually  the  mission  ,-u.  ,  . 

over,  all  aircraft  commanders  are  qualified  to  assume  :  ,. 

mission  commander  should  a  problem  develop  with  the  l  ...  .or  -  -. 

(b)  Aerial  rocket  artillery  aircraft  v.v-e  <■■■!  ■  ^ 

variety  of  support  missions.  Although  the  primary  missiu..  ; 
aircraft  configured  in  the  aerial  rocket  artillery  role  is  to  :.nv,  •  .... 

immediate  heavy  volume  of  direct  fire  support,  they  are 

of  conducting  landing  /.one  preparation  fires  and  to  a  Iom  r  .  ,  , 

performing  aerial  escort,  medical  evacuation  cover,  an  i  . 
naisaance.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  .  i 
aircraft  better  configured  for  these  specific  missions. 

(c)  The  two  basic  differences  between  .ei  .« 

and  a  gunahip  AH-lG  are  the  armament  configuration  nr.  , 

on  board  the  aircraft.  An  ARA  Cobra  has  as  its  mam  we 
four  XM159C  rocket  pods.  These  are  19  tube  z.  7b  R 
Rocket  pods  for  a  total  of  76  rockets  per  aircraft  The.  pee 
referred  to  as  wing  stores.  Although  the  turret  sysl<  m  .  . 
modate  4,000  rounds  of  7,  62mm  machine  gun  ammunition  .mb  : '  ~ 
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of  40mm  grenade  ammunition,  only  1500  rounds  and  150  rounds  respec¬ 
tively  are  loaded  aboard  the  ARA  aircraft  due  to  the  maximized  main 
armament  (2.  75"  rocket)  load.  A  fuel  load  allowing  the  aircraft  ap¬ 
proximately  1  hour  and  45  minutes  flight  time  is  likewise  dictated  by 
weight  limitations. 

(d)  Conversely  a  gunship  Cobra  will  usually  take  on 
as  much  fuel  as  possible  because  its  normal  missions  (i.e.  escort, 
aerial  reconnaissance)  require  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  loss  of  rocket  armament.  The  main  weapon  system  for  the 
gunship  Cobra  is  the  turret  system,  and  thiu  system  will  usually  be 
fully  loaded.  A  gunship  Cobra  will  carry  a  total  of  52  rockets  in  its 
normal  configuration.  Based  on  the  reduced  ammunition  load,  an  in¬ 
creased  fuel  load  is  possible,  allowing  the  gunship  Cobra  a  longer 
flight  time.  The  fuel  load  and  armament  load  for  both  the  ARA  Cobra 
and  the  gunship  Cobra  are  configured  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the 
accomplishment  of  the  type  mission  for  which  each  is  best  suited. 

(e)  The  total  number  of  hours  flown  by  type  mission 
is  shown  in  Figure  IV-8*  A  record  of  typical  missions  received 

by  the  4/77  APA  during  the  month  of  February  is  shown  in  Figure  IV-9 


TYPE  MISSION 

FEBRUARY 

hours  +  mins 

MARCH  ! 

hours  +  mins 

LZ  Preparations 

146 

+ 

50 

130 

+ 

10 

1 

Medevac/Escort/Extractions 

51 

+ 

20 

147 

30  ! 

1 

Downed  Aircraft  Cover 

1  1 

+ 

00 

24 

+ 

i 

00  | 

Contact  (approximate) 

948 

+ 

45 

927 

+ 

45  | 

Othe  r 

46 

+ 

00 

6  6 

+ 

00 

1 

NOTE:  Exact  data  on  the  number  of  missions  other  than  contact  | 
which  developed  into  contact  is  not  available.  : 


FIGURF  IV-8  (U).  4/77  ARA  Hours  Flown  by  Type  Mission  for 

I /A  MS  ON  719  (U). 
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1  2  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  in  support  of  friendly  units  in  con¬ 
tact  vicinity  XD4504,  expended  140  rockets  resulting  in  1  killed  by 
ARA  (KBARA)  and  2x12.7  MG  destroyed. 

17  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  on  a  mortar  position  vicinity 
XD650410,  expended  216  rockets,  500  7.62mm,  100  40mm  grenades 
and  flew  3  hours  +  40  mins  resulting  in  4  KBARA. 

18  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  in  support  of  resupply  for  a  unit 
in  heavy  contact  vicinity  XD574250,  expended  120  rockets  and  flew 

2  hourai+  20  mins  resulting  in  17  KBARA. 

20  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  on  a  contact  mission  vicinity 
XD595515,  expended  253  rockets  and  flew  8  hours  +  00  mins  resulting 
in  50  KBARA. 

21  Feb  1  97  1 ,  launched  one  section  on  a  contact  mission  vicinity 
XD496358,  expended  124  rockets,  500  7.62mm  and  flew  2  hours  +  40 
mins  resulting  in  44  KBARA. 

24  Feb  1971,  launched  two  sections  on  a  contact  mission  vicinity 
XD665265,  expended  414  rockets,  400  7.62mm,  300  40mm  grenades 
and  flew  12  hours  +  00  mins  resulting  in  18  KBARA  and  1x12.  7MG 
destroyed. 

2  5  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  on  a  contact  mission  vicinity 
XD6  15359,  expended  118  rockets,  500  7.62mm,  100  40mm  grenades 
and  flew  3  hours  +  00  mins  resulting  in  3  KBARA,  7  bunkers  destroyed 
and  Z-82mm  mortars  destroyed. 

2  7  Feb  1971,  launched  three  aircraft  as  a  heavy  section  on  a  contact 
mission  vicinity  LZ  30,  expended  119  rockets  and  flew  2  hours  -  60 
mins  resulting  in  15  KBARA. 

27  Feb  1971,  launched  one  section  on  a  contact  mission  vicinity 
XD630270,  expended  124  rockets,  100  40mm  grenades  and  flew  3  hours 
+  00  mins  resulting  in  15  KBARA  and  one  B40  rocket  destroyed. 

FIGURE  IV -9  (U)'.  Examples  of  Typical  Missions  Flown  (U). 
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28  Feb  1971,  launched  two  sections  on  a  contact  mission 
XD680218,  expended  346  rockets,  350  40mm  grenades  -r. 

+  30  mins  resulting  in  47  KBARA,  17  AK  47's  destroyed 
MG  destroyed. 

28  Feb  1971,  launched  two  sections  on  a  contact  miusio;  v 
XD683218,  expended  532  rockets,  1700  7.62mm,  200  4i 
and  flew  10  hours  +  30  mins  resulting  in  67  KBARA,  1* 
ed. 

I ' 


FIGURE  IV-9  (continued)  (U).  Examples  of  Typical  M, 
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Airc  raft  committed  on  a  daily  basis  ranged  from 
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( 4  )  Availability  of  A  i  re  ra  ft 

(a)  The  assigned  mission  of  the  4/77  ARA  specified 
that  the  battalion  would  be  prepared  to  use  up  to  two  batteries  ;n  uup- 
port  of  IiAMSON  719,  therefore  a  total  of  114  aircraft  could  be  requested 
to  support  the  operation.  This  was  later  modified  to  require  a  total 
of  two  thirds  of  the  available  mission  ready  assets  within  the  battalion 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  operation.  There  was  a  continuing  require¬ 
ment  to  support  the  three  organic  brigades  daily  with  two  AH-1G  air¬ 
craft  each. 


(b)  The  two  factors  that  most  significantly  affected  the 
availability  of  aircraft  were  the  increased  number  of  hours  flown  in 
support  of  the  operation,  requi r ing  inc r e as ed  maintenance  to  keep  tie- 
aircraft  flyable,  and  the  heavy  volume  of  antiaircraft  and  small  arms 
fire,  requiring  more  maintenance  time  to  return  damaged  aircraft  to 
a  flyable  status  . 

1 .  US  Air  Force,  Navy,  an  d_  M  a  rim-  A  i_r  Support 
a.  Tactical  Air  Support 
( 1 )  Mission 


The  tactical  air  support  mission  was  to  provide  respon¬ 
sive  support  toARVN  operations  in  Laos  by  using  Vietnamese  Air  Force, 
United  States  Air  Force,  United  States  Navy,  and  United  States  Marine 
Corps  air  assets. 

( ?. )  F  mployme  nt 

In  support  of  l.AMSON  7  19  the  United  States  Air  Form 
controlled  an  average  of  200  sorties  of  air  daily  through  1 II 1 . 1  .S  BO  R  O, 
the  United  States  Air  Force  airborne  command  and  control  center  on 
station  over  the  operational  area  in  a  C  -110  aircraft.  Airborne  FACS 
were  used  over  each  ARVN  Division  or  separate  brigade  area  of  oper¬ 
ations.  To  provide  responsive  TAG  air  support,  TAG  air  was  planned 
to  arrive  on  station  every  fifteen  minutes.  Requests  for  immediate 
TAG  air  were  passed  from  the  maneuver  commander  to  the  airborn< 
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FAC.  The  FAC  would  pass  the  request  to  HILLSBORO  which  would 
allocate  sorties  of  TAG  air  on  station  or  launch  TAC  air  from  strip 
alert.  Preplanned  missions  were  requested  through  standard  air 
request  nets. 

(3)  Responsiveness 

The  system  used  for  employment  of  TAC  air  during 
LAMSON  719  was  designed  to  assure  responsiveness.  No  target  waa 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  away  from  a  tactical  airatrike,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  times  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes  were  achieved.  Official  statistics 
on  factical  airstrikes  in  support  of  LAMSON  719  are  not  available  for 
this  report.  These  figures  are  to  be  released  through  Air  Force 
channels. 

b.  ARC  UGHTS 

ARC  LIGHT  strikes  were  employed  during  LAMSON  7  19. 
Detailed  information  regarding  ARC  LIGHT  employment  is  beyond 
the  classification  of  this  document  and  has  been  omitted. 
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!f3  I.  (U)  REARM/R  EFUEL/RIGGING 

1.  Mis  8ion 

The  mission  of  the  Division  Support  Command  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  five  rearm/refuel  facilities  and  to  provide  supervisory  personnel 
and  equipment  for  rigging  helicopter  external  loads. 

•  2-  plan 
I  * 

In  coordination  with  the  Commanding  Officer,  101st  Aviation 
Group,  the  location  and  number  of  rearm/ refuel  points  was  deter¬ 
mined.  Figures  IV-11  and  IV-12  depict  the  locations,  operational 
dates,  and  number  of  points  established.  To  effectively  accomplish 
the  mission  it  was  necessary  to  organize  specially  tailored  team*. 
Figures  IV-13  through  IV-16  depict  the  organization  of  each  team  and 
the  equipment  required.  The  entire  Division  Support  Command  ID  1S- 
COM)  element  was  to  move  by  vehicle  from  Camp  Eagle  to  Mai  l.or, 
dropping  off  the  Dong  Ha  team  at  that  location.  The  remainder  or  the 
DISCOM  element  would  assist  in  establishing  the  Mai  Loc  site,  and 
gain  experience  for  establishing  future  sites.  Since  Mai  Loc  was 
scheduled  to  be  closed  prior  to  the  opening  of  Lang  Con,  the  same 
personnel  and  equipment  were  to  be  used  in  establishing  Mnp  Con. 

3,  Facilities 

Building  and  opening  the  rearm/refuel  points  was  accomplished 
on  the  dates  required.  The  method  of  accomplishing  the  direct  tasks 
follows. 


a .  Rea  rm  Points 

The  rearm  points  were  constructed  using  earth-filled 
2.  75  rocket  ammunition  boxes.  A  double  rearm  point  was  construct 
ed  consisting  of  a  central  barricade  with  open  rockets  pointing  into 
each  side.  Within  each  point  were  three  side  by  side  compartments, 
one  for  17  pound  HE  rockets,  one  for  flechette  rockets,  and  one  for 
10  pound  HE  rockets.  This  large  storage  capacity  was  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  since  it  was  anticipated  that  as  many  as  six  gunships 
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Personnel 


1% 


Title 

Rank 

Number 

NCOIC  (POL  NCO) 

E6 

1 

Ammo  NCO 

E5 

1 

Ammo  Hdlr 

1' 

E4/E3 

9 

POL  Hdlr 

E4/E3 

2 

Forklift  Opr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

E  3 

1 

Equipment 
Nomenclature 
Refuel  System  -  10  Pt 
Forklift,  R/T  6,000  lb 


Quantity 

1 

1 


FIGURE  IV-13  (U).  Team  Organization  (Dong  Ha)  (U) 
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Pe  r  s  onrie  1 


Till.- 

R  ank 

N  u  m  rv . 

NCOIC  (Ammo  NCO) 

F  6 

1 

POL  NCO 

E6 

1 

Ammo  Hdlr 

1  ' 

E4/E3 

9 

POL  Hdlr 

F  4  /  F  3 

L,t  Trk  Dr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

K  3 

*4 

Forklift  Opr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

F4 

i 
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Personnel 


Title 


Rank 


N  urnbe  r 


OIC 

Ammo  NCO 
POL  NCO 
Rigger  NCO 
Ammo  Hdlr 
POL  Hdlr 
Ac  ft  Recovery  Sp 
Rigger 

Forklift  Opr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 
Lt  Trk  Dr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

Lt  Trk  Dr  (2  1/2  T)  ' 
Aidman 


CW2 
E  5 
E5 
E6 

E4/E3 

E4/E3 

E5/E4 

E4 

E4 

E  3 

E4 

E4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Equipment 


Nomenclature  Q?.arulEf 


Trk,  Cargo,  2  1/2  T 
Trk,  Utility.  1/4  T/Radio 
Forklift.  R/T  6000  lb 
Refuel  System  -  10  Pt 
Radio,  PRC-25 

Bag,  Collapsible,  Water,  250  Gal 
Tent  GP  Med 
Cot,  Folding 
Recovery  Kit  -  OH-6A 
Recovery  Kit  -  UH-1H/AH-1G 


Rigging  Equipment  t 

*Rigging  Equipment  for  2  Inf  Bn  s 
50  Tons /day. 


.  2  A 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

50 

1 

1 

# 

rty 


Bn’s  , 


and 


FIGURE  IV -15  (U). 


Team  Organization  (VandergrifH  <P) 
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1 


i 


Y 


f 

.6 

I 


Personnel 


Title 


Rank 


Number 


OIC 

CW2 

Ammo  NCO 

E6 

Asst  Ammo  NCO 

E  5 

POE  NCO 

E  5 

Rigger  NCO 

E  5 

Ammo  Hdlr 

E4/E3 

POL  Hdlr 

E4/E3 

Acft  Recovery  Sp 

E4 

Rigger 

E5/E4 

Forklift  Opr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

E4 

Lt  Trk  Dr  (Ammo  Hdlr) 

E4 

Aidman 

E4 

Lt  Trk  Dr  (2  1/2  T) 

E4 

Hvy  Trk  Dr 

E  5 

Mechanic 

E  5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Equipment 


Nomenclature  Quantity 


Trk,  Cargo  2  1/2  T  2 

Tractor,  5  T  1 

Trailer,  Stake  L  Flat  1 

Trk,  Utility,  1/4  T/Radio  1 

Forklift,  R/T  6,000  lb  1 

Refuel  System  -  10  Pt  1 

Bag,  Collapsible,  Water,  250  Gal  1 

Tent,  GP  Med  2 

Jug,  Water,  5  Gal  2 

Cot,  Folding  32 

Recovery  Kit  -  OH-6A  1 

Recovery  Kit  -  UH-1H/AH-1G  1 

Rigging  Equipment  * 


♦Rigging  Equipment  for  2  Inf  Bn's,  2  Arty  Bn's,  and 
bf'  Tons/Day. 


FIGURE  IV - 16  (U),  Team  Organization  (Khe  Sanh)  (U) 


4 


5 
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would  need  to  rearm  at  each  point  before  the  ammunition  u-cw  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  refill  the  point.  When  completed,  each  point 
provided  some  overhead  cover  and  barricading  on  the  three  tides  of 
the  rocket  stacks.  Each  compartment  was  divided  in  half  honic.or.tull/ 
and  the  rockets  were  kept  in  fiber  containers  to  keep  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  rockets  off  the  lower  rocket  motors.  Storage  for  L 0/40mm 
and  7.62  mini  -  gun  ammunition  wa  s  provided  to  the  rear  of  the  rc-urm 
point.  The  design  and  construction  of  these  rearm  pointa  resulted 
from  the  ingenuity  of  the  assigned  ammunition  personnel.  Specific 
parking  pads  had  to  be  conspicuously  marked  to  insure  tr.at  aircraft 
did  not  have  blade  strikes.  Sand  bags  were  found  to  be  satisfactory 
to  mark  the  pads.  A  forklift  was  required  to  move  the  vaot  quantities 
of  palletized  ammunition,  and  engineer  work  was  necessary  to  dig 
storage  pits  and  level  the  area. 

b.  Refuel  Points 


The  construction  of  refuel  facilities  also  required  engineer 
support.  The  10,  000  gallon  collapsible  bladders  were  placed  inside 
deep  berms.  These  berms  had  to  be  deep  enough  to  hold  the  bladders 
in  case  they  burst,  and  to  contain  fires  if  the  berm  wuc  hit  by  rockets 
or  mortar  fire.  Extensive  leveling  was  accomplished  to  make  the 
refuel  pads  operational.  Collocated  with  the  refuel  facility  wae  the 
rigger  hookout  and  receiving  pad.  The  receiving  pad  for  the  receipt 
of  JP4  by  heavy  lift  aircraft  carrying  500  gallon  blivets  alao  r.eedec 
to  he  level  and  smooth.  The  refuel  systems  assembled  for  this  op¬ 
eration  were  obtained  by  drawing  on  the  onhand  refuel  systems  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  normal  area  of  operations  of  the  divicion.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  points  which  had  been  established  at  the  various 
refuel  locations.  A  10  point  rapid  refueling  system  was  re quested; 

(see  Figure  IV- 17)  however,  this  equipment  did  not  arrive.  he 
system  used  was  satisfactory  and  met  the  needs  for  aircraft  refueling. 
POL  handlers  were  required  to  be  on  site  while  helicopters  were 
refueling  to  insure  that  major  items  of  equipment  such  as  pumps  and 
filter  separators  were  operational. 

4.  R  esupply 

There  were  three  methods  o'  resupplying  the  refuel  points- 
ea  lion  blivet  s  deliver  ed  by  heavy  lift  helicopter,  J  P4  tanker  trucks, 
and  USAF  C-130  JP4  "Bladder  Birds  b  A  combination  o'  .ili 
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'  Vi-  ■  T'liiin  i  ■  I  I- . .  it 


item 


FSN 


NO  RFJQ'D 


Tank,  fabric,  collapsible,  petroleum  54  30-292-7212  4 

products,  10,000  gal  cap 

Pumping,  assembly,  flammable  liquid,  43  20-691-1071  i 

gasoline  engine,  dr iven,  trailer  mounted, 

4  in,  350  gpm,  150  pai 

Filter  separator,  liquid  fuel,  300/350  4330-017-8790  1 

gpm,  150  psi,  4  in  inlet,  4  in  outlet 

Fitting  assembly  H  (flanged  type)  c/o  4730  -075-2407  1 


one  4  in  coupling  halves,  male,  one 
■coupling  half,  female  and  one  4  in  Y 
fitting  w/dust  caps  and  plugs 

Fitting  Assembly  B  (flanged  type)  c/o  47  30-075-2404  2 

one  4  in  gate  valve,  one  4  in  coupling 
half  male,  and  one  4  in  coupling  half  female 
Reducer,  4  in  coupling  half  female  3  in  47  30  -075-2423  2 

coupling  half  male 

Fitting  assembly  BB,  c/o  one  3  in  coup-  4  7  30  -0  75-2409  10 

ling  half  female,  one  3  in  coupling  half 
male,  one  1  1/2  in  coupling  half  male, 
one  3  in  gate  valve  and  one  3  in  tee  w/ 
dust  daps  and  plugs 

Nozzle,  1  in  with  female  quic k -c oupling  4930  -360-06  1  1  lv 

half  and  dust  cap 

Hose  assembly,  suction,  4  in  ID  12  ft  long  4720  -0  83  -004  4  r< 

Hose  assembly,  discharge,  4  in  ID  50  4720 -083 -004o  2 

ft  long 

Hose  assembly,  discharge,  4  in  ID  25  ft  4720-0  83  -004  7  2 

long 

Hose  assembly,  suction,  3  in  ID  12  ft  long  4  720  -0  83  -004  5  If, 

Hose  assembly,  discharge,  3  in  ID  12  ft  4720-083-004  8  14 

long 

Hose  assembly,  discharge,  1  1/2  in  ID  4  720-079-477  1  20 

25  ft  long 

1(1  In  addition  to  the  items  shown  above,  supplementary  ground  cables 
and  rode,  fire  extinguishers  for  each  point  and  the  pump,  protective 
goggles  and  gloves,  explosion-proof  flashlights  and  two  airfield  emerg¬ 
ency  runway  light  sets  are  required.  For  further  details,  pertaining  t > ■■ 
these  components  of  the  Fuel  System  Supply  Point,  refer  to  TM 
10-4930-203-13. 

FIGURE  IV- 17  (U),  Equipment  List,  10  Point  Rapid  Rrlueling  System 
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three  method#  kept  the  refuel  point#  resupplied  effectively  cu.r.:.g 
the  operation.  Dong  Ha,  Mai  Loc.  and  Vanderenft  were  effective., 
resupplied  by  5,  000  gallon  and  1,  200  gallon  tankers  from  :•  e  D~ 

Nang  Support  Command.  The  road  net  was  suitable  for  the-*-  vc 
and  pumpine  fuel  directly  from  them  into  the  10,  000  gallon  •  lad  i  *•  r - 
caused  no  problems.  Resupplyinc  Khe  Sanh  was  difficult  initial. v 
because  of  the  requirement  to  deliver  all  fuel  by  blivets.  L'mp ;/;r,j 
the  500  gallon  blivet  proved  to  be  a  tedious,  time  consuming  opera¬ 
tion  since  each  one  is  decanted  by  a  100  gallon  per  minute  pump 
This  problem  wa s  evident  based  on  the  average  daily  issue  of  <  . ,  on 0 
gallons  of  fuel  at  Khe  Sanh  from  1  March  to  24  March.  L'a  c Cii--.'’ 
aircraft  was  capable  of  carrying  two  external  blivete,  while  the 
CH-53  and  CH-54  could  double  that  payload.  The  blivet  is  no  con¬ 
structed  that  in  actuality  only  400  gallons  of  JP4  could  be  !u-un.. 

The  USAF  C-13Q  JP4  transporter  commenced  operation  on  .7  Keur  r  . 
Its  pay.oad  is  rated  as  4,  000  gallons,  but  actual  payloao  fl..ctu-teo 
between  2,  500  gallons  and  3,  700  gallons,  A  summary  of  fuel  del¬ 
ivered  by  this  method  from  17  February  to  8  March  is  a;  Figure  . Y  -  id. 
JP4  tankers  did  arrive  at  Khe  Sanh  and  did  reduce  the  amount  of  e. 
required  to  be  lifted  by  helicopter.  Resupply  of  L>ang  Con  wa&  ac¬ 
complished  by  1200  gallon  tankers  which  drew  their  fuel  from 
Sanh. 

5.  Air  Items 


DISCOM  was  tasked  to  provide  supervisory  personnel  and 
equipment  for  rigging  helicopter  external  loads.  Based  on  t :  c  !<YNA1- 
units  participating  in  LAMSON  719  and  the  known  requirement  ';,r 
resupplying  and  moving  artillery  and  heavy  equipment  by  eiicoptc.-, 
a  request  was  submitted  for  the  air  items  as  shown  in  Figure  , Y-l?. 
Riggers  from  DISCOM  moved  daily  to  the  RVNAF  rigging  cites  «» h d 
checked  all  loads  to  insure  that  proper  procedures  had  '  een  'allowed. 
They  assisted  and  advised  as  required. 

b .  CO  101st  DISCOM  Commen t_s 
a.  Rearm/Refuel  Points 


(1)  In  order  to  build  and  operate  these  points  seve.-ul 
of  equipment  are  required.  Engineer  bulldozers,  I'radei  t>.  .r.r,  pe-o- 
prime  spreaders  are  paramount.  The  ground  must  bt.  level  <1  n  . 
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743 


Date 


Number  of  Aircraft 


Number  of  Gallons 


17  Feb 

1 

2,  500 

18  Feb 

4 

14, 864 

19  Feb 

16 

58,  130 

20  Feb 

5 

18, 6  16 

21  Feb 

7 

24,  716 

22  Feb 

11 

40, 876 

23  Feb 

14 

51, 226 

24  Feb 

6 

18,  6  12 

2  5  Feb 

9 

33,408 

Zb  Feb 

0 

0 

27  Feb 

9 

33, 208 

28  Feb 

11 

41,  150 

1  Mar 

16 

58,  0  54 

2  Mar 

5 

IS,  6  16 

3  Mar 

9 

33, 450 

4  Mar 

6 

22,275 

5  Mar 

13 

39,088 

6  Mar 

13 

39,  124 

7  Mar 

1 

3, 716 

8  Mar 

0 

0 

FIGURE  IV  -  18  (U).  Class  III  A,  C  - 130  Receipts 

Khe  Sanh  (  17  Feb  -  8  Mar  )  (U). 
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as  free  of  dust  and  dirt  as  possible  to  allow  helicopters  to  land, 
norms  must  be  built  for  bladders  and  ammunition  storage  facilities. 
iVnepnrne  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  areas  where  helicopters  op¬ 
erate,  not  only  to  reduce  external  duet  but  also  to  reduce  dirt  and 
dust  entering  the  helicopter  itself. 

; *3 )  The  3,600  pound  forklift  is  inadequate  in  operations  of  this 
type.  The  6,000  pound  rough  terrain  forklift  performed  the  mission 
of  moving  ammunition  and  blivets  in  a  most  outstanding  manner.  With¬ 
out  it,  it  would  have  ieen  impossible  to  meet  the  requirements.  The 
0,000  pound  forklift  must  be  reconfigured  for  the  airmobile  division 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  disassembled  and  moved  externally  oeneath  the 
organic  heavy  lift  helicopter. 

i  ’ 

(3)  The  10  point  rapid  refuel  system  (  Figure  IV  -17)  snoulc  be 
considered  as  TOE  for  the  Airmobile  Division.  It  can  be  put  into 
operation  within  12  hours  and  is  compact  and  deliverable  by  heavy 
lift  helicopter. 

b.  Air  Items 

In  planning  for  an  airmobile  operation  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  is  the  large  requirement  for  air  i:  ms.  Air  items 
..re  required  for  the  movement  of  artillery,  infantry,  engineer,  and 
signal  battalions,  logistic  resupply  to  iurward  tactical  units,  and  air 
movement  of  all  types  of  supplies.  The  requirement  Jor  air  items  is 
influenced  by  the  tactical  situation  as  it  affects  air  item  recovery  ana 
bacxhaul.  Experience  in  Operation  LAMSON  7  19  indicates  that  more 
than  d0  per  cent  of  all  air  items  used  in  an  airmobile  operation  are 
r.wt  recovered, 
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J.  (C)  MEDICAL  EVACUATION 

1 .  Mission 

The  XXIV  Corps  plan  tanked  the  Medical  Command  (.vlELC  Oh. , 
to  provide  air  ambulance  (Duatoff)  coverage  for  LAMSGN  7  19  with  tne 
10  let  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  suppleme nting  aa  required. 

2.  Plan 

The  diviaion  plan  placed  two  101st  A  bn  Div  (Amid)  ~:r  .m.bu- 
lunce  helicopter  a  (Eagle  Duatoff)  under  the  operational  control  ;>:  aa 
101st  Aviation  Group.  These  aircraft  were  to  provide  combat  a  a  u. -alt 
coverage  and  combat  medical  evacuation  of  downed  US  tnvo  in  Luo-. 
These  aircraft  were  to  be  stationed  at  Khe  b-nh.  The  ..Gi'DCG.Vl  air¬ 
craft  from  the  571st  ar.d  217th  Helicopter  Amnulance  Detachments  were 
also  to  be  stationed  at  Khc  Sanh,  but  operating  under  XXIV  Corps  Con* 
trol  with  the  mission  of  combat  medical  evacuation  of  ARVN  forces. 

3  •  Ope  rat  ions 

On  8  March  1971  the  571st  and  257th  Helicopter  Ambulance 
Detachments  (MEDCOM)  were  placed  under  the  opera  t  «  U  1 1  u  1  C  W  i  *  i.  I*  O  1  Oi 
the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl).  Since  all  of  the  helicopter  evacuation  ,.uai,. 
in  Military  Region  I  had  been  placed  under  its  control,  the  101st  Aar. 

Div  (Ambl)  responsibility  was  expanded  to  include  combat  evacuation, 
combat  assault  coverage,  some  patient  transfer,  and  come  ariminiuLrativ. 
missions  for  all  of  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Tri  provinces  and  for  Laos. 

At  this  time  the  two  Eagle  Duatoff  helicopters  reverted  from  the 
operational  control  of  tb.e  10  lot  Aviation  Group  to  their  parent  unit 
The  237th  was  further  placed  OPCON  to  the  57  1st  Detachment  with 
the  CO,  57  1st  Detachment  in  control  of  all  MEDCOM  assets.  The 
medical  evacuation  mission  was  stated  so  that  the  MEDCOM  units  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  pirimary  responsibility  for  support  of  ARVN  personnel. 
Eagle  Dustoff  was  given  primary  r  c  s  pons  1  bill  t  y  for  -  upport  of  US  per¬ 
sonnel  to  include  combat  assault  coverage.  Hdu  optcra  from  both  Lhi 
10  1st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  and  MEDCOM  units  were  field  sited  at  Khc  Sanh 
and  Quang  Tri.  (A  minimum  of  five  helicopters  was  established  at 
Khe  Sanh,  and  six  at  Quang  Tri).  The  concept  of  the  rearward  echelon 
evacuating  from  the  forward  echelon  was  implemented  in  orde  r  that  the 
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■iasi'U  a*  Khc  Sanh  would  he  maintained  at  the  prescrib-d  . 

level.  Because  of  thio  policy,  there  was  generally  an 

copter  ,»t  Khc  Sanh  Dom  Quang  Tri  assets  for  backhaul  of  puiQ.-.i.-  !.  v 
B  Medical  Company,  1st  Bde,  5th  Inf  Div  (Mech)  to  iCi.Ii  Scrw.c-i  I... 
pital  at  Quang  Tri.  An  operations  officer  was  designated  ’'or  each  a.' 
the  two  field  aitec,  responsible  to  the  CO,  DISCOM  through  - h -  CC, 
326th  Medical  Battalion.  These  officers  controlled  the  cp e  ra  Dana  of 
both  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  and  MEDCOM  helicopters  at  each  of  the 
field  sites.  They  also  coordinated  the  backhaul  of  patients  out  of  Xhu 
Sanh. 

.4.  Coverage  of  Combat  Assaults  (CA’a) 

i  ' 

Combat  assault  coverage  throughout  the  operation  was  the  ex¬ 
clusive  r esponsiblity  of  the  air  ambulance  platoon,  326th  Medical 
Battalion.  Combat  assault  missions  were  passed  to  the  Duatoff  air¬ 
craft  at  Khe  Sanh  in  one  of  two  ways: 

a.  When  notified  by  the  101st  Avn  Gp  of  a  combat  aao^ult  brief¬ 
ing,  the  Duatoff  operations  officer  would  attend  the  briefing  arai  receive 
the  mission, 

b.  When  Duatoff  was  not  notified  of  the  CA  briefing,  the  Air 
Mission  Commander  would,  by  radio,  request  Duatoff  aircraft  and 
brief  the  Duotoff  aircraft  commanders  in  the  air.  Variouc,  method- 

of  CA  coverage  ware  employed  by  Dusfcoff  aircraft  commander w.  TV - 

methods  involved  the  placement  of  the  aircraft  in  relation  to  the  P21 1 - 
and  LZ's  to  give  the  best  reaction  time  to  downed  aircraft.  The-  fallow¬ 
ing  factors  affected  the  Dustoff  aircraft  location  over  the  lift: 

(1)  Size  of  the  PZ  and  L.Z 

(2)  Security  of  the  PZ  and  jLZ 

(3)  Distance  between  the  ,PZ  and  DZ 

(4)  The  number  of  lift  aircraft  taking  part  in  the  CA 

c.  The  aircraft  committed  to  cover  the  combat  acaaultc  were 
tasked  with  the  mission  of  picking  up  downed  aircraft  crewu.  Thaos. 
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Dustoff  aircr .ift  did,  however,  make  pickupa  for  ground  elements  in 
the  area  of  the  assault  whenever  the  urgency  of  the  patient  involved  no 
dictated.  Figure  IV-20  depicts  the  missions  flown  by  the  Eagle  Dust  off. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  patients  picked  up  ie  much  lower 
than  the  number  of  sorties.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
on  a  number  of  combat  assaults  there  was  no  requirement  for  patient 
evacuation  although  the  Ductoff  aircraft  was  airborne.  Additionally, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  lift  aircraft  in  a  formation  followed  a  downed 
aircraft  into  the  LZ  and  picked  up  wounded  or  injured  crew  members. 

At  Figure  IV-21  are  the  missions  performed  by  the  MEDCOM  Dustcif, 
accounting  for  over  3900  patients  evacuated. 

4  ' 

5.  Gunship  Support 

Gunship  coverage  of  Dustoff  aircraft  picking  up  downed  crews 
was  provided  by  one  of  the  fire  teams  escorting  the  combat  accaaio. 
Gunship  coverage  for  medical  evacuation  missions  launched  from  ICic 
Sanh  was  requested  by  the  101st  Avn  Gp.  Two  teams  were  available 
during  daylight  and  one  at  night.  These  missions  were  flown  princi¬ 
pally  in  support  of  ARVN  forces.  Gunship  coverage  for  medical  evac¬ 
uation  missions  launched  from  Quang  Tri  to  pickup  sites  west  of  the 
02  NS  grid  were  provided  by  the  unit  requesting  the  medical  evacuation. 
These  missions  were  flown  principally  in  support  of  US  forces.  In 
addition,  one  fire  team  was  dedicated  exclusively  to  Dustoff  operations 
at  Dong  Ha  by  the  101st  Avn  Gp,  During  LAMSON  719,  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  missions  required  gunship  coverage  than  had  been  re¬ 
quired  in  previous  operations.  This  was  particularly  true  of  missions 
into  Laos  where  virtually  every  mission  was  flown  into  an  insecure  LZ. 

6.  Backhaul  of  Patients 


The  evacuation  of  ARVN  patients  from  their  forward  hospital  at 
Bach  Son  to  the  ARVN  hospital  at  Dong  Ha  was  accomplished  with  CL-47 
aircraft.  This  mission  requirement,  originated  with  the  XXIV  Ccrp-. 
Surgeon  and  through  command  channels,  was  given  to  the  101st  Avn  Cp. 
The  backhaul  missions  were  scheduled  24  hours  in  advance.  They  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  US  advisors  at  the  ARVN  hospital  in  Bach  Son  and  were 
transmitted  directly  to  the  101st  Avn  Gp,  which  tasked  the  aircraft  in¬ 
volved.  The  evacuation  of  US  patients  located  in  the  clearing  company 
at  Khe  Sanh  to  the  18th  Surgical  Hospital  at  Quang  Tri  was  accomplished 
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Date 

No  of 
CA'o 

N'u  el 

MEFEVACS 

N'u  of 

Patiento 

Sorties 

2  3  Jan 

THRU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  Feb 

5  Feb 

1 

0 

0 

3 

o  Feb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7  F  eb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8  Fob 

i 

2 

18 

37 

9  Feb 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10  Feb 

■} 

2 

3 

29 

11  IFb 

j 

0 

0 

17 

12  Feb 

4 

1 

1 

21 

13  Feb 

3 

4 

4 

37 

1  V  Fb:b 

0 

9 

31 

45 

15  Feb 

2 

1 

6 

18 

lb  F  €  b 

1 

4 

21 

41 

17  Feb 

0 

1 

•  1 

14 

IB  Fob 

1 

6 

10 

35 

19  Fob 

1 

5 

13 

40 

20  Feb 

1 

3 

2 

45 

21  Fob 

2 

6 

11 

25 

22  Fob 

1 

1 

9 

9 

23  Feb 

0 

3 

1 

13 

24  Feb 

2 

2 

10 

29 

25  Feb 

3 

2 

7 

22 

2  6  Fob 

2 

0 

0 

16 

2  7  Feb 

1 

2 

2 

12 

28  Feb  \ 

2 

0 

6 

21 

FIGURE  FV-20  (C).  Recapitulation  of  Missions  by  Eagle  Dustoff 
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Date 

No  of 

CA'a 

No  ol 

MEDEVACS 

No  of 

Patients 

Sortie  s 

1  Ma  r 

■) 

&• 

0 

0 

26 

2  Mar 

2 

0 

0 

31 

3  Ma  r 

2 

0 

15 

20 

4  Mar 

2 

0 

5 

21 

5  Mar 

1 

2 

10 

31 

6  Mar 

1 

2 

2 

19 

7  Mar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8  Mar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9  Mar 

0 

4 

13 

29 

10  Ma'r 

0 

4 

11 

20 

1 1  Mar 

1 

6 

7 

38 

1 2  Mar 

0 

6 

7 

27 

1  3  Mar 

0 

4 

5 

32 

14  Mar 

0 

1 

7 

17 

1  5  Mar 

0 

8 

26 

63 

16  Mar 

0 

8 

4 

65 

1  7  Mar 

2 

8 

.  12 

35 

1  8  Mar 

2 

10 

25 

64 

1  9  Mar 

5 

9 

20 

65 

20  Mar 

2 

6 

27 

44 

21  Mar 

0 

7 

22 

104 

22  Mar 

0 

7 

21 

23 

2  3  Mar 

0 

11 

30 

53 

24  Mar 

0 

2 

16 

10 

FIGURE  IV-20  (C).  (Continued)  Recapitulation  of  Missions  by 

Eagle  Dustoff  (U). 
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Date 

No  of 

MEDEVACS 

No  of 
Patients 

Sorties 

1  3  Mar 

27 

77 

54 

14  Mar 

21 

82 

42 

15  Mar 

19 

119 

38 

16  Mar 

17 

116 

72 

17  Mar 

19 

103 

58 

1  8  Mar 

22 

72 

44 

19  Mar 

32 

100 

64 

20  Mar 

27 

176 

54 

21  Mar 

20 

181 

60 

22  Mar 

31 

195 

82 

23  Mar 

26 

131 

72 

24  Mar 

23 

82 

66 

FIGURE  IV-21 

(C).  (Continued) 

Recapitulation 

of  Missions 

MEDCOM  Dustoff  (U). 
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li-ht 


COXr: 


i  i 

*  — 


ljusioi/  uircrai'i.  ;v:„r  :o  rf  March  iba  rcr..;. 

re  launched  from  Khe  Sum.,  after  thia  date  one  Du-. off  _ir- 
rperifi  rally  designated  for  mission,  was  launcher,  from 

I’  ri  to  stand  by  at  the  clean:.0  company  in  Khe  Sanh  <a_y- 

hou  r  «  . 
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Previously,  the  recovery  of  u  downed  ere./  hu*.  ^ .. .. /.  ...  . 

wioility  of  the  Air  Mice: on  Comm., ndcr  (A MIC).  Y/ivh  tr.c  rn . ,■ 

power  -no  us- ov -  involved  in  rr.i-.i-- inter,  city  v.ori’.r:  _ 

-vion,  the  A  MG  cm  no  lender  divert  hi.;  ottcr/Ion  to  ih_  r^cr  / .  r 
fort  due  to  the  number  of  ether  rosponeinilitius  h...  ...  T ;.. ..  . 
requires  t hot  a  formal  plan  for  crew  recovery  be  dcv,.imr  pr  A 


initiating  or.  operation.  Seoord.r... ' 


*  **Yj  .'V'.C*  i'j  u  0  »’  J ■  -■  v 


forge  operot'.one,  must  be  dc-ignoted,  end  as'e_to  in  the  form  ..  f 
cry  gear  and  crown  must  be  preplanned,  on  ovation,  end  _Vw. A„b. 
the  individual  designated  aa  responsible  for  downed  crew  recovv. 

if ,  *  i  m  *u  1  v  n  o  s  ; 

Initially,  timely  recovery  of  a  downed  crew  was  an  ocd. 
function  of  the  initiative  and  r eoponoiveneoc  of  individu-l  -vied... 
directed  by  the  AMC.  Aa  the  operation  progressed  it  woo  nscs., 
to  designate  specific  aircraft  and  crews  for  the  purpose  of  a  coo . 
in g  each  flight  and  providing  the  immediate  reaction  capabiA.y  „ 
sc  ending  and  contracting  the  downed  crews.  It  wac  found  th.u.  .  .... 
ficulty  of  extracting  a  downed  crew  was  almost  directly  proper'  i 
lo  the  period  of  time  the  personnel  were  on  the  ground.  Previa-, 
icy  required  the  downed  crew  to  secure  their  aircraft  until  on  at 
to  recover  them  could  be  initiated.  With  the  enemy's  ability  to 
and  maneuver  forces  into  and  around  downed  aircraft  cites,  if  d 
imperative  that  the  crew  be  picked  up  by  a  rescue  helicopter  air. 
as  soon  as  they  could  exit  their  aircraft,  in  many  cases  the.  cm 
came  under  direct  enemy  fire  shortly  after  exiting  their  uircr-A 

3 .  Designated  Aircraft 

It  was  apparent  that  the  AMC  could  not  respond  to  aovrr.c 
crow  reccue  utilizing  the  aircraft  at  bio  disposal.  Using  aaso'-x 
of  the  lifting  force  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  mission  accompli 
rnent.  It  became  necessary  to  designate  aircraft  for  the  scle  ns 
of  aircrew  recovery.  These  recovery  or  chase  aircraft  were  pi 
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under  the  control  of  an  Air  Mission  Commander  for  crew  recovery 
operations.  A  crew  recovery  aircraft  normally  flew  above  and  behind 
those  aircraft  he  was  assigned  to  monitor  and  was  thuc  able  to  effect 
an  immediate  recovery  attempt.  The  AMC  for  recovery  operations 
must  be  experienced  and  capable  of  running  a  large  cede  operation 
since  what  often  started  as  a  aingle  ship  extraction  of  a  dawned  crow 
sometimes  became  a  large  scale  operation  using  artillery,  TA C  air 
and  cav  assets.  Company  commanders  and  battalion  commanders  net 
involved  in  the  tactical  operation  proved  to  be  the  beet  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  t0  perform  the  duties  of  AMC  for  crew  recovery  operations. 
The  number  of  aircraft  used  for  chaae  was  determined  by  an  evaluation 
of  the''enemy  situation  along  the  flight  route  and  in  the  area  of  intended 
landing.  The  number  of  chase  aircraft  varied  from  one  per  ten  air¬ 
craft  to  a  maximum  of  one  per  five  lift  aircraft. 


2/6 


4.  Gun  ship  Requirements 

No  single  ship  or  larger  missions  could  be  run  without  gun- 
ship  escort  due  to  the  extremely  hostile  environment  encountered  cur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  Thie  being  the  case,  the  escort  gunchipo  were  avail 
able  to  cover  the  downed  crews.  At  times  it  became  neceocary  to 
provide  additional  armed  helicopter  assets  when  the  intensity  of  enemy 
fire,  refueling  requirements,  or  damaged  escort  gunohips  warranted. 
In  such  cases  AH-lG's  which  were  on  standby  fulfilling  a  general  cup- 
port  role  were  dispatched.  Sometimes  these  guns  would  already  bo- 
committed  and  guns  from  lower  priority  misoiono  had  to  be  diverted. 
During  the  large  scale  operarionn,  light  fire  teams  would  be  desig¬ 
nated  specifically  to  the  downed  crew  recovery  role.  They  remained 
with  the  crew  recovery  team  and  were  controlled  by  the  AMC  of  the 
downed  crew  recovery  effort.  The  number  of  light  fire  teams  allotted 
varied  according  to  the  enemy  situation  and  expected  intencity  of  con¬ 
tact,  varying  from  1  LFT  per  five  recovery  aircraft  to  3  LFT'c  per 
10  recovery  aircraft. 

5.  Air  Cavalry 

The  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  had  an  attached  company  of 
ARVN  troops  available  specifically  for  downed  crew  recovery,  These 
troops  were  on  five  minute  standby  at  Khe  Sanh  to  be  launched  as  a 
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security  force  for  downed  crewti  when  all  other  urienvy--  at  .\,ci 
failed.  2/17  Cav  provided  all  the  aircraft  i.ecaaeu ry  to  ..mm-rd  . 
insertions  once  they  were  given  the  mission.  Upon  receipt  of  a  a 

cion  they  were  given  an  area  of  operations  and  the  reap _ ha.l.iy 

eartracting  the  crewa  utilizing  mean-  required.  A.ddi'c;a..-'.l  uiwO. 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  were  trade  available  to  the  2/17  Cav  a- 
necessary. 

6,  CO.  101st  Aviation  Group  Cormr.cr.tc 


Normal  procedures  followed  in  lev/  intensity  war  far  a*  v.'„. 
found’ to  be  inadequate  in  the  environment  encountered  during  Ld. 
719-  Command  and  control  of  recovery  efforts  is  so  complicate 
it  requires  experience  on  a  par  with  that  necessary  for  the  ca.nr 
and  control  of  the  tactical  mission.  Formal  planning  and  da_i_p. 
of  assets  for  the  specific  mission  of  air  crew  recovery  is  roqai. 
There  are  basically  three  categories  of  missions  encounter ca  in 
intensity  warfare  that  require  air  recovery  plans: 


a,  Low  Risk  lvtis3iona 

(1)  Gunehip  escort  must  be  provided  for  all  mission- 
quired  to  make  approaches  and  landings. 

(2)  Aircraft  not  on  specific  missions  of  landing  or  cn 
ing  flight  at  levels  lower  than  optimum  should  be  employed  in  p-i 
In  areas  of  no  security,  search  and  rescue  operations  arc  prohdl 
The  availability  of  an  observer,  if  only  to  pinpoint  a  downed  airc 
location,  is  essential.  In  addition  to  this  capability,  the  comp  an 
aircraft  may  be  able  to  extract  the  downed  crew. 

b.  High  Risk  Missions 

On  missions  where  enemy  activity  ic  pronounced  ana 
intensity  of  hostile  fire  increases  the  possibility  of  downed  aircr 
a  rescue  plan  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  gunuhip  ccccrt  pm. 
for  such  missions,  provisions  must  be  made  for  dovmed  crew  r- 
ery  in  the  form  of  a  chase  aircraft.  In  this  situation  the  chaaa  - 
cole  purpose  is  to  monitor  the  progress  and  position  of  the  aircr 
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executing  the  primary  mission.  Should  an  aircraft  be  dovmca 
eacort  must  immediately  revert  to  the  recovery  effort:.  At  th 
the  flight  lead,  or  the  commander  of  the  chase  ship,  must  tab 
of  the  operation.  It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the  chase  air 
supported  by  the  fires  of  the  escort  guno,  'to  recover  the  down 
sonnel. 


!v : ajar  Airmobile  Operation 


For  a  major  airmobile  operation  a  formal  pia: 


with  an  experienced  AMC  anu  unsvfts,  to  include  gunships,  a. 
the  ve':ov-.;vy  mission.  The  recovery  plan  must  be-  thorough! 
noted  vvicL  the  tactical  air  movement  plan  in  order  to  provide 


co  vo  r 
as  dvvi 


'M 


portions  of  the  operat  ion.  Areas  should  bo  do 


:'cas  where  crippled  aircraft  will  be  able  to 


•Landing 


if  further  flight  is  not  p; 


vert  areas  should  be  based  upon  enemy  situation,  suitability  a 
landing  site,  and  acceptability  of  the  area  for  security  force... 
tore  mud  be  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  location  of  th&3e  divert 
and  all  recovery  procedures.  Mali  VAC  aircraft  must  be  on 
in  case  their  hoist  capability  is  required  to  extract  a  downed  i 
jured  crew.  Crew  recovery  experience  during  LAMSON  719  i 
a h o v/ n  a t  F i gu  re  IV -22. 
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L.  (U)  AIRCRAFT  RECOVERY 


1 .  General 

Initially,  the  Downed  Aircraft  Recovery  Pian  of  the  iOict  Abr. 
Div  (AMBL)  was  distributed  to  all  units  attached  and  assigned  for 
LAMSON  7  19.  A  copy  of  this  plan  is  included  no  Anno:  3.  True  pi_n 
proved  to  be  quite  effective  with  minor  modifications  and  wuc  uueu 
throughout  the  operation.  Basically,  each  major  unit  involved  in  oper¬ 
ations  supporting  LAMSON  719  provided  an  aircraft  recovery  Amp  ana 
crew  ori’a  daily  basis.  These  maintenance  recovery  aircraft  reper..;- 
to  the  maintenance  recovery  officer  and  were  under  hie  direct  c— 

This  officer  was  the  overall  coordinator  and  responsible  individual  for 
the  physical  recovery  of  any  aircraft  downed  in  the  operation,  for  any 

reason,  at  any  location.  Each  maintenance  recovery  crew  con_i - 

of  an  aircraft  maintenance  officer,  a  technical  inspector,  and 
aircraft  riggers.  Medium  and  heavy  lift  assets  were  on  call  to  entrant 
aircraft  expeditiously  once  they  had  been  rigged.  In  addition  to  -he 
recovery  aircraft  the  maintenance  recovery  officer  also  had  access  to 
gunships  on  a  mission  basis. 

£.  N  otification 

The  notification  channels  for  downed  aircraft  followed  normal 
reporting  channels.  The  first  unit  aware  of  a  downed  aircraft  reported 
the  following  information,  through  higher  headquarters,  to  the  S-3, 
101st  Avn  Gp. 

a.  Type  of  aircraft 

b.  Location 

c.  Area  secure  or  non-secure 

d.  Owning  unit 

4.  Condition  of  aircraft,  passengers  and  crew 
3 .  Decision  to  Recover  an  Aircraft 

a.  The  most  important  factor  considered  in  deciding  whetner 
or  not  an  attempt  to  extract  a  downed  aircraft  should  be  made  was  the 
tactical  situation.  No  set  formula  could  be  established;  instead  each 
recovery  effort  had  to  be  considered  in  light  of  its  own  possibilities 
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of  success.  Where  hostile  fire  and  enemy:  contact  were  in  the  proximity 
of  the  downed  aircraft,  the  extraction  was  delayed  until  a  more  oppor¬ 
tune  time,  baaed  on  the  ground  commander's  recommendations.  If  ex¬ 
traction  appeared  feasible,  a  maintenance  recovery  aircraft  and  gun 
escort  were  launched  immediately.  The  recovery  crew  was  deposited 
at  the  downed  aircraft  site  while  the  recovery  aircraft  departed  and 
orbited  at  altitude  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  more  lucrative  larger.  The 
recovery  crew  evaluated  the  downed  ship  with  regard  to  first,  whe-ner 
it  was  flyablc  or  non-flyable;  second,  if  it  was  not  flyable,  whether  it 
could  be  rigged  and  extracted;  third,  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  was 
worth  recovering.  In  cases  where  the  tactical  situation  or  extent  of 
battle  damage  to  the  aircraft  precluded  extraction,  the  crew  r ec omrnonde 
destruction  in  place.  If  the  downed  aircraft  was  recoverable,  the  crew 
radioed  their  orbiting  aircraft  and  requested  medium  lift  aircraft  to  be 
sent  out  while  they  rigged  the  downed  aircraft. 

b.  Timeliness  of  aircraft  recovery  became  a  critical  factor 
as  it  was  in  downed  crew  recovery.  On  several  occasions  when  the 
maintenance  evaluation  and  recovery  were  delayed,  the  enemy  had  time 
to  set  up  around  the  downed  aircraft  site,  booby  trap  it,  register  in-  ' 
direct  or  direct  fires  on  it,  and  in  effect  use  it  as  bait  for  an  ambush. 
Five  recovery  aircraft  were  damaged  or  destroyed  when  they  attempted 
to  retrieve  downed  3hips.  The  North  Vietnamese  would  often  remain 
clear  of  a  downed  aircraft  and  crew  waiting  to  bring  accurate  and  dev¬ 
astating  fire  on  all  recovery  attempts.  This  development  generated  the 
requirement  for  a  chase  ship  to  follow  all  maintenance  recovery  air¬ 
craft  when  they  went  on  missions. 

4.  Gunship  Requirements 

Gunship  escort  was  required  and  U3ed  for  all  recovery  efforts 
from  nonsecure  areas.  The  mission  of  the  gunships  was  to  escort  the 
maintenance  aircraft  into  and  out  of  the  recovery  area.  The  gun  team 
remained  on  station  over  the  recovery  site  to  give  fire  support  to  the 
recovery  team  when  required.  When  the  downed  aircraft  was  rigged, 
gunships  escorted  the  medium/heavy  lift  aircraft  during  the  extraction 
and  finally  escorted  the  maintenance  aircraft  during  the  pickup  of  the 
recovery  team.  Normally  only  one  light  fire  team  was  required  since 
the  elapsed  time  of  the  entire  recovery  operation  was  rarely  in  excess 
of  the  fuel  range  of  the  gunships. 
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Rigging  was  accomplished  by  the  aircraft  recovery  teams, 
ivlembers  of  these  teams  were  trained  to  properly  rig  aircr-ff.  T.'.cy 
carried  or.  the  recovery  aircraft  sufficient  ripping  equipment  for  one 
of  each  type  aircraft  involved  in  the  operation.  Additional  rigging 
equipment  was  immediately  available  for  use  on  multiple  aatract*ar.s 
of  the  same  type  aircraft.  Riggers  supplied  by  the  Division  support 
C or.-mnnd  were  used  to  rig  aircraft  for  units  not  having  an  organic 
capability,  e.g.,  ARA,  Air  Cav  and  RlZDaVAC  units.  During  the 
operation  it  was  noted  that  an  exporic need  rigging  crew  could  com- 
pletcl'y  rig  an  aircraft  in  five  to  ten  minutes. 

6.  Disposition 

Whenever  possible,  downed  ships  were  taken  directly  to  the:: 
ultimate  destinations  by  the  recovering  aircraft.  However,  in  many 
cases,  because  of  the  massive  requirement  for  medium/heavy  life 
support,  the  recovered  aircraft  were  taken  from  the  field  and  droppe 
off  either  at  Khe  Sank  or  some  intermediate  secure  area.  As  assets 
became  available,  the  maintenance  recovery  officer  dispatched 
recovery  aircraft  to  pick  up  the  downed  aircraft  from  these  inter¬ 
mediate  locations.  Ke  then  had  them  transported  to  their  ultimate 
destinations  as  designated  by  tire  owning  unit.  Every  effort  wa s  mad. 
to  advise  the  facilities  at  the  destination  that  a  sling  loaded  aircraft 
wa3  enroute  to  their  location. 

7.  CO,  10 1st  Aviation  Group  Comments 


a.  As  in  crew  recovery,  it  was  discovered  that  timeliness 
of  aircraft  recovery  is  essential.  Where  the  rigging  and  extraction 
were  delayed  for  some  reason,  the  enemy  was  aole  to  place  aim  self 
in  advantageous  positions  hindering  or  -precluding  feasible  recovery 
operations.  The  North  Vietnamese  often  used  downed  aircrait  as 
bait  with  which  to  draw  more  equipment  ar.d  personnel  intc  an 
ambush.  In  some  cases  the  downed  aircraft  had  to  be  destroyea 
because  the  tactical  situation  precluded  recovery.  A  total  of  ter. 
aircraft  were  not  recovered  because  of  the  tactical  situation.  Recove: 
attempts  of  these  ten  aircraft  resulted  in  the  loss  of  three  audmicanl 
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helicopters  and  several  personnel  WIA.  The  evaluation  of  or.  attempt 
must  establish  whether  or  not  the  risic  is  acceptable.  In  some  mt-ianm 
the  ground  tactical  plan  called  for  immediate  movement  from  the  lanu- 
mg  zone,  hence  any  aircraft  forced  down  there  during  the  combat  as¬ 
sault  was  not  secure  after  departure  of  the  ground  troops.  Two  air¬ 
craft  were  shot  down  during  recovery  attempts  in  areas  where  AKV.N 
were  on  the  ground  around  the  aircraft.  Aircraft  recovery  efforts  were 
among  the  most  hazardous  missions  flown  in  LAL1SGN  719  when  con¬ 
sidered  by  sortie  count  and  aircraft  lost  and  personnel  V/XA. 

b.  Several  problems  arose  because  of  the  nonstandard  nature 
of  rigging  equipment  and  lack  of  uniform  rigging  techniques.  A  oi rr.pA 
and  standard  rigging  kit  must  be  developed  to  enable  properly  trainee 
riggers  to  prepare  a  downed  aircraft  efficiently  and  quickly  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  environment.  The  possibility  of  including  rigging  gear  for  each 
particular  aircraft  as  on-aircraft-required  gear  should  be  consicn-rem 
Inspection  teams  at  a  central  forward  location  could  evaluate  each  air¬ 
craft  and  determine  more  accurately  whether  an  aircraft  needs  direct, 
general  or  depot  maintenance  service  and  direct  the  aircraft  accozc- 
ingly.  The  magnitude  of  the  recovery  effort  required  is  illustrated  b/ 
the  recovery  of  51  aircraft  from  inside  Laos  and  214  from  the  staging 
area  at  Khe  Sanh  during  Operation  LAMSON  719.  Recovery  experi.cn>.  ■. 
by  type  aircraft  and  date  is  shown  in  Figure  IV-23. 

LAOS  KHE  SANH  AREA 

DATE  UH-1H  UH-1C  AH-1C  OH-6A  UH-1H  UH-1C  AH-1G  OH-'. 

8  Feb  1 

9  Feb 

10  Feb  2 

11  Feb 

12  Feb 

13  Feb 

14  Feb 

15  Feb 

16  Feb 

17  Feb 

18  Feb  2 

19  Feb 

FIGURE  IV-23  (C).  Aircraft  Extracted  During  LAMSON  7 19  (Lb 
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LAOS 

DATE  UH-1H  UH-1C  AH -1C  OH-6A 


KHE  SANH  AREA 
UH-1H  UH-1C  AH-1C  OH-6A 


20  Feb 

21  Feb 

22  Feb 

23  Feb 

24  Feb 
23  Feb 

26  F.eb 

27  Feb 

28  Feb 

1  Mar 

2  Mar 

3  Mar 

4  Mar 

5  Mar 

6  Mar 

7  Mar 

8  Mar 

9  Mar 

10  Mar 

11  Mar 

12  Mar 

13  Mar 

14  Mar 

15  Mar 

16  Mar 

17  Mar 

18  Mar 

19  Mar 

20  Mar 

21  Mar 

22  Mar 

23  Mar 

24  Mar 
TOTAL 


j.'  (Oj. 


6  ( 1  OH-3; 


FIGURE  IV-23  (C).  (Continued)  Aircraft  Extracted  During  LAMSON  719  (L). 
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M.  (U)  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 

1 .  Introduction 

Thu  magnitude  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  and  aircraft 
repair  parts  supply  effort  in  support  of  LA  MS  ON  719  is  readily 
apparent  from  the  aircraft  density  supported.  Ail  of  the  assets 
wf  the  101s  tAbn  Div  (Amhl)  plus  those  from  designated  units  of 
the  1st  Avn  Bde  and  23d  Inf  Div  were  used.  In  addition  to  the 
organic  division  aircraft  there  were  three  air  cavalry  troops,  an 
,!'■  rial'  weapons  company,  four  assault  helicopter  companies,  and 
uii.'  medium  as  sault  helicopter  company.  Total  aircraft  density 
noth  in  and  out  of  country  was  127  OH-6A;  60  UH-lC;  379  UK-  1:1; 
5  O;  I  -58;  147  AG  -  1 G  ;  80  CH-47;  and  10  CH-54  aircraft.  Backup 
direct  support  maintenance  required  to  assist  unit  organic  direct 
support  maintenance  elements  was  provided  by  the  101st  A  bn  Div 
(Ambl)  aircraft  maintenance  battalion  augmented  with  a  direct 
support  company  and  additional  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
Aircraft  maintenance  facilities  were  in  operation  throughout  the 
area  of  operations.  (Figure  IV -24).  Divisional  aircraft  maint¬ 
enance  units  continued  operation  at  assigned  stations  while  the 
attached  direct  support  company  set  up  operations  at  a  more  for¬ 
ward  location.  The  magnitude  of  the  total  effort  is  depicted  at 
Figure  IV-25,  which  portrays  the  spectrum  of  the  aircraft  pro- 
c  c  s  s  e  d . 

2.  Planning 


a.  Organization 


It  was  planned  that  the  335th  Direct  Support  Company 
(-)  of  the  23d  Inf  Div  would  be  attached  to  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl) 
It  was  felt  that  this  addition  would  provide  a  capability  adequate  to 
support  the  operation.  The  units  of  the  5th  Transportation  Battal¬ 
ion  (AM2.-S)  were  scheduled  to  remain  at  pre -operation  locations 
at  Camp  Fagle  and  Phu  Bai.  The  335th,  augmented  as  necessary 
would  operate  at  Quang  Tri  for  about  90  days.  Mission  alignment 
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3,  Organization  for  Support 

,a.  The  5th  Transportation  Battalion  is  organised  under  MTOE 
baaed  on  TOE'a  55-405T,  and  55~407T.  with  the  micoion  for  provid¬ 
ing  direct  support  and  backup  direct  support  maintenance  and  supply 
to  organic  division  aircraft.  The  battalion  has  a  battalion  headquar¬ 
ters,  a  headquarters  company,  and  two  identical  lettered  companies. 
Each  letter  company  normally  cupport  s  about  210  aircraft.. 

b.  The  335th  Direct  Support  Company  (-)  of  the  23d  Inf  Div 
with  about  113  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  waa  attached. 

c.  An  aircraft  supply  assistance  team,  as  on  site  advisors, 
provided  technical  knowledge  and  asoi stance. 

d.  Members  of  the  Aircraft  Classification  Control  Point  in 
Saigon  were  attached  to  provide  retrograde  expertise  in  technical 
ire,.;:  action,  documentation,  and  movement  of  retrograde  material 
generated  by  the  operation. 

4,  Maintenance  Management 


a,  General 


5th  Transportation  was  faced  with  the  tack  of  expanding 
from  two  direct  support  companies  to  three.  The  aircraft  density 
to  be  supported  virtually  doubled  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  work  load  waa  increasing,  the  335th  was 
moving  into  place.  To  assist  the  335th  in  establishing  ito  maintenance 
and  supply  operations,  the  battalion  formed  a  26  man  maintenance  and 
supply  advance  party  and  located  it  at  Quang  Tri.  Key  personnel  with 
a  broad  spectrum  of  skill)'  to  cope  with  any  and  all  maintenance  and 
supply  requests  were  placed  on  the  team. 
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structure  lor  DS  maintenance  is  shown  at  Figure  IV-26.  Backup 
direct  support  and  general  support  was  to  provided  by  the  58th 
Transportation  Battalion  at  Da  Nang. 

b.  Maintenance  Management 

The  concept  for  maintenance  support  was  maintenance 
effort  which  could  be  accomplished  in  one  day  and  would  be  performed 
by  the  operational  aviation  unit  direct  support  element.  Work  re¬ 
quiring  three  to  five  days  would  be  performed  at  the  direct  support 
companies,  and  work  estimated  to  require  in  excess  of  ten  days 
would  be  retrograded  to  the  58th  Maintenance  Battalion  at  Da  Nang. 
This  would  permit  rapid  replacement  of  long  term  maintenance 
losses  while  maintaining  a  high  ratio  of  authorized  to  assigned  and 
operational  assets.  To  further  expedite  retrograde  and  disposition 
of  unserviceable  assets,  maintenance  shop  loads  were  controlled 
by  the  5th  Transportation  Battalion. 

c ,  Supply 

It  was  planned  that  both  A  and  B  companies  of  the  5th 
Transportation  Battalion  would  operate  direct  support  supply  ac¬ 
tivities  in  support  of  the  divisional  aircraft.  Since  B  company  was 
located  on  the  Phu  Bai  Airfield  near  Aerial  Port  facilities,  it  would 
be  tasked  to  provide  the  aircraft  parts  support  for  the  335th  Direct 
Support  Company.  The  33  5th  Direct  Support  Company  would  deploy 
from  the  23d  Inf  Div  minus  its  aviation  technical  supply  and  NGR 
500  processing  and  accounting  system.  It  was  further  planned  that 
the  supply  point  at  Quang  Tri  would  perform  as  a  major  customer 
of  B  Company,  5th  Transportation  Battalion.  Partial  stockage  for 
the  Quang  Tri  supply  point  was  to  be  provided  by  a  push  package 
supplied  by  the  34th'General  Support  Group.  The  push  package 
consisted  of  repair  parts  needed  to  support  CH-47B  or  UH-1C  air¬ 
craft  for  90  days  since  B  Company  did  not  normally  support  that 
type  aircraft.  The  push  package  was  to  be  air  transported  to  Quang 
Tri  and  broken  down  at  the  forward  supply  point. 
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b.  Control  and  Coordination 


t 


Maintenance  operations  for  the  5th  Transportation  Bat¬ 
talion  was  controlled  by  the  battalion.  S-3  (maintenance  operations). 
Control  was  effected  using  data  from  ctatua  reporta  received  from 
subordinate  units.  Workloads  were  then  distributed  and  rvic.j^.4*  £  o  cl 
by  the  S-3  section.  The  S-3  wao  also  responsible  for  coordinating 
with  the  58th  Transportation  Battalion  for  general  support  and  bach- 
up'  direct  support  maintenance, 

t  ’ 

c.  Maintenance  Concept 

(1 )  Quick  Repair  Service  (QRS) 

Locations  were  established  where  aircraft  could  obtain 
immediate  repair  and/or  inspections.  Qualified  maintenance  teams 
were  available  to  evaluate  damage  or  discrepancies  and  effect  re¬ 
pairs,  Only  those  discrepancies  which  placed  the  aircraft  in  a  non¬ 
mission  ready  status  were  handled.  Serial  number  component-  that 
were  changed  without  benefit  of  historical  records  were  recorded  on 
the  DA  Form  2408-16,  Procedures  were  established  with  customer 
units  to  follow  up  these  actions  and  obtain  all  historical  forms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  component  which  was  removed. 

(2)  Aircraft  Work  Ordered  Through  Normal  Channels 

Work  performed  on  these  aircraft  was  directed  to¬ 
ward  returning  safe  aircraft  to  service  as  soon  as  possible.  Time 
did  not  permit  100  per  cent  technical  inspections  of  all  aircraft  or 
the  accomplishment  of  all  deferred  maintenance. 

(3)  Reports 

Status  reports  of  all  aircraft  work  ordered  to  the 
direct  support  unit  were  provided  to  the  S-3  by  2200  hours  doily. 

In  addition,  information  on  aircraft  released  since  2400  hours 
the  previous  day  and  aircraft  work  ordered  to  general  support  main¬ 
tenance  was  provided. 
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(4)  Aircraft  Turn-in 


Unite  turned  in  aircrc.fi  through  their  respective  direct 

support  unit.  The  direct  support  unit  inspected  aircraft  for  cl _ .nlin. _ . 

(removal  of  ammunition  and  foreign  matter)  made  a  complete  inventory 
of  all  equipment  and  a  serial  number  check  of  the  aircraft.  Once  the 
aircraft  and  all  equipment  were  complete,  the  5th  Transportation  Bat¬ 
talion  S-3  would  be  contacted  far  riggers  and  a  lift  aircraft. 


(5) 


NanoTjerationtil 


R  cady 


Oy 


•mly  (NORS) 


.  moment 


All  valid  NORS  and  possible  NORS  items  were  inten¬ 
sively  managed  and  received  special  handling  for  aapeditiau-  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  using  unit.  The  number  of  items  that  could  be  handled  in 
such  a  manner  was  limited.  Therefore,  all  units  were  required  vo 
carefully  scrutinise  all  NORS  and  possible  NORS  to  inoure  they  were 
absolutely  valid. 

5,  Supply  Procedures 
a.  General 

The  5th  Transportation  Battalion  continued  its  normal 
repair  parts  supply  function  with  the  added  rciosion  of  supplying  the 
335th  at  Quang  Tri.  The  335th  provided  aircraft  repair  parts  supper; 
to  the  new  unita  in  the  Quang  Tri  area.  Tho  supply  point  was  fully 
set  up  and  functioning  within  tho  first  few  days  of  the  operation, 

b.  Push  Package 

Partial  utoebage  for  the  supply  point  was  to  be  provided 
by  a  push  package  supplied  by  34th  General  Support  Group.  The  pu-n 
package  consisted  of  repair  parts  needed  to  support  CH-4713  or  XJH-IC 
Aircraft  for  yO  daya.  AT87NZ  did  not  support  any  CH— 173  or  UH-1C 
aircraft  prior  to  LAMSON  719.  The  concept  was  that  r the  push  package 
would  be  air  transported  to  Quang  Tri  and  broken  down  at  tho  forward 
supply  point.  The  first  major  problem  occurred  when  it  was  decided 
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to  station  the  CH-47B  aircraft  at  Phu  Bai  and  the  UH-1C  aircraft  i  . 
the  Quang  Tri  area.  The  push  package  then  had  to  be  flown  into  Fh.. 
Dai  and  broken  down  at  AT87NZ  for  stockage  of  CH-47B  parts  an.'- 
shipment  to  Quang  Tri  of  UH-1C  parte.  A  deck  of  receipt  cards  was 
provided  prior  to  receiving  the  push  package. 


Authorised  Stockade  List  {ASL)  and  Documvntr.tion 


To  provide  the  forward  supply  point  at  Quang  Tri  with  a 
complete  otockage  of  Authorized  Stockage  List  (ASL,)  items  for  the 
UH-1H,  OH-6A  and  AH-1G  an  ASL  "cut"  we c  devioed  based  on  a  de¬ 
mand  history  of  six  within  the  prior  180  daya.  For  those  i:n:;s  meet¬ 
ing  this  criterion,  25  per  cent  of  the  on  hand  e'ccic  war. i  rei:,/  r.nr. 
shipped  to  the  forward  supply  point.  A  total  of  700  lines  .re  consti¬ 
tuted  using  this  criterion.  Units  in  the  Quang  T.-i  arr-a  placed  c -.cc 
on  the  forward  supply  point  at  Quang  Tri.  Requisitions  not  filled  : 
Quang  Tri  were  paaoed  to  Phu  Bai  for  fill.  Items  zero  balance  at  Phu 
Bai  were  subjected  to  lateral  aearch  actions  within  the  divirie-.  •'.re 
simultaneously  passed  to  the  Aviation  Material  Management  bum  _r 
(AMMC)  at  Saigon  for  fill.  Upon  receipt  at  B  Cc  of  items  previously 
requested  from  AMMC,  records  wore  checked  ‘s  determine  If  lateral, 
search  action  had  previously  satisfied  the  demand,  b or.-. r  apu.. 
requisition  were  passed  to  the  customer  through  the  supply  point  at 
Quang  Tri,  Control  of  Aircraft  Intensively  Managed  Kerns  (Allv.I)  v;.., 
accompi"  iMd  through  application  of  standard  control  measures.  A 
NORS  rate  of  four  per  cent  waa  experienced  using  Chis  system  (Tv  - 
ure3  IV-27,  IV-28  and  IV-29).  The  ASL  of  B  Cc  cc:V*a:r.cc  a ,  3  ,  -  , 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  LAMSON  719  on  2c  January  19  >  1.  C-.  sf  , 

nary,  614  OFF  02  requisitions  previously  submitted  w-rr  r  •- .w.lvmiv;- : 
to  AMMC  to  fill  existing  zero  balances.  Of  614  Term  mv.m.v  .ukr.v.m. 
328  were  filled.  Shipping  25  per  cent  of  the  or.  r.anu  lir.r..  .-.vuluvuc. 
the  creation  of  additional  zero  balances  by  funner  recur.;  -.ecu 

on  hand.  On  19  February  1971,  an  additional  5r>3  OFF  Of.  re.. unlu:u 
were  submitted  to  replenish  zero  balance  linen;  398  v/erc  c  ... 

received.  The  quick  buildup  of  unito  created  additional  pro  me  mu.  m. 


handling  and  managirtg  large  volumes  of  roquets 


nil  nricnitio.: 


categories.  The  large  increase  in  all  types  of  cM  current  a  remc-.vo.d 
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FIGURE  IV-27  (U)  Aircraft  Readincac  and  Fiyin-  Hours  by 
Type  Aircraft  Fcb-Ivlar  71  (U) 
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Figure  IV -28  (U)  Aircraft  Roadinosa  and  Flying  Hours  by  Unit  (U) 
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FIGURE  IV. -28  (U),  Aircraft  Readinoso  and  Flying  Hour-  by  Unit  (U), 

(continued) 
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20 

18 

81.7 

4.6 

6.8 

6.9 

94.4 

D/158 

AK-1Q 

12 

12 

69.2 

2.1 

12.3 

16.7 

72.6 

159  Avn 

HHC/I59 

Bn 

0H-6A 

3 

3 

72.8 

9.3 

13.3 

4.6 

67.0 

A/155 

CE-47 

16 

16 

76.7 

2.5 

15.1 

5.7 

64.3 

B/159 

C/159 

CB-47 

16 

16 

72.1 

5.9 

10.8 

11.2 

66.6 

CH-47 

16 

14 

78.5 

10.1 

6.2 

5.2 

64.4 

163  Avn 

Co  UK-1H  10 

14 

86.4 

0.9 

9.7 

3.0 

57.1 

0H-6A 

12 

11 

79.8 

7.6 

12.6 

0 

109.6 

TOTALS 

223 

221. 

79.7 

3.2 

0.3 

7.3 

32.2  / 

2/17  Cav 

EiT  UH-1H 

7 

7 

87.4 

0 

8.4 

4.2 

1  w 

77.8 

A/2/1 7 

UIL-1H 

8 

7 

87.5 

0 

3.8 

3.7 

64.7 

AH-1G 

9 

8 

79.5 

0 

14.9 

5.6 

70.8 

0H-6A 

10 

10 

86.1 

8.1 

5.8 

0 

23.4 

B/2/l  7 

UH-1H 

8 

8 

84.2 

2.3 

12.2 

0.8 

55.4 

ilE-lG 

9 

9 

74.4 

1.4 

23.7 

~  0.5 

/  /  :> 
*V*V  • 

0H-6A 

10 

10 

84.3 

4.9 

10.1 

**.  0.7 

36.9 

C/2/17 

UH-1H 

8 

7 

69.2 

0 

29.0 

1.8 

Crv  ” 

_ 

AB-1G 

9 

9 

68.4 

3.6 

25.8 

2.2 

.  •vt. 

vO*  A 

0H-6A 

10 

9 

82.5 

8.2 

0.9 

0.4 

39.7 

TOTALS 

88 

84 

80.7 

3.2 

14.5 

1.6 

54.6 

FIGURE  IV-29  (U)  Aircraft  Readiness  and  Flying  Houro  by  Unit  ( 'C ‘ 
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iktiruwn  rAiiumajaitfii  nV'  in  Ui Am. 
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16 

19 
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7.0 

8.6 
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61 

53 
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4. 4 

16.5 

2.6 
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5 

5 
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8 
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13 
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o 
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13 
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97.2 
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12 

11 

74.9 
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1 

1 
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5.9 

0 
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i 
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1.3 
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X 
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0 
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X 
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0 

6.5 
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0H-6A 

1 
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0 

0 

0 
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5 

5 

94.4 

0 
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.3 
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0 

10 
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0 
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}‘'r.GTT V  E  1 V - 2 9  (U)  (continued)  Aircraft  Rcadineco  and  Flying 

Houra  by  Unit  (U) 
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required  a  change  from  a  two  to  three  day  cycle  to  a  daily  supply  eye! 
Four  document  registers  were  established  to  procoas  the  request  a  re 
ceived  at  Quang  Tri:  02  OFP,  and  12  OFP  document  registers.  Initi 
ally  only  EDP  and  OFP  02  requests  were  searched  for  assets  on  hand 
at  the  forward  eupply  point.  Other  lower  priority  requests  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  document  register  and  pasaed  directly  to  B  Co,  The  pur 
pose  of  the  forward  supply  point  was  to  initially  provide  support  for 
deadlined  equipment  rather  than  the  wholesale  replenishment  of  unit 
PLL's,  However,  units  supported  by  the  forward  supply  point  sub  mi' 
ted  EDP  requests  because  they  had  deployed  on  short  notice  and  uith 
had  nqt  brought  sufficient  PLL  supplies  with  them  or  had  previously 
depleted  their  PLL'c  as  part  of  a  standdown  for  deactivation  action. 
The  initial  reorder  point  for  the  forward  supply  point  was  50  per  cent 
of  the  original  amount  received  from  the  push  package.  The  original 
sfockage  level  was  the  requisitioning  objective  (RO).  The  reorder  pc 
was  later  moved  tc  75  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  received,  ana 
05's  and  12's  could  then  be  processed  and  released  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  RO.  This  action  insured  a  safety  level  and  sufficient  ctccla-ge  or. 
hand  to  cover  any  NORS  requests. 

d.  Transportation /Movement  of  Repair  Parts 

Ground  vehicle  transportation  assets  within  a  transported:; 
aircraft  maintenance  company  operating  under  the  airmobile  concept 
are  very  limited.  The  majority  of  aircraft  parts  needed  had  to  be 
moved  by  truck.  All  aircraft  repair  parts  for  the  Quang  Tri  area  pa 
through  B  Co  and  then  were  shipped  to  Quang  Tri  by  truck.  All  unse 
vicable  parts  were  retrograded  to  Phu  Bai  by  truck.  The  335t'h  Dire 
Support  Company  had  three  stake  and  platform  tractors  and  trailers 
which  were  used  eictensively. 

h.  5tti  Transportation  Battalion  Commander1  j  Observations 


a.  General 


on  ft 


ration 


The  initial  delay  in  designating  the  units  to  implement  th 
slowed  structuring  of  the  maintenance  and  supply  support 
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plan.  Tiu>  maintenance  and  supply  support  capability  of  the  5th  T 
portation  Battalion  war:  limited  at  the  out  act  to  the  four  type-  of  e 
craft,  organic  to  the  lOlot  Abn  Div  (ArriLl). 

h .  v.',')  r  i>  v.  ui a  t  i  on 


for  \  :  t- 
blit:-.:.  ■. 

portation  : 
rog  ■  -v 
of  the  unit 
o  f  a  c  f  i  v  i  ■  v 


( 1 )  :vii  3 cion 

The  aviation  maintenance  battalion  in  an  air.v.odl.. 
h  have  ;ia  organic  capability  to  move  critical  item-  of 
i  auppo-'t  to  include  repair  parte,  component-  arm  „,uba 
..  m.i or  should  be  added  tc  file  battalion.  Th-  o-h  V_ 
■i  Mtv  :  processed  large  quantities  of  high  dollar  vmlu, 
<■7  ,i  though  there  io  no  provision  for  f  l.;w  in 
■meaning  authorized  in  the  TOE.  Previa  ion  a  for  Vlvi 
..  ..mid  be  incorporated  in  subsequent  TCr  c.-..uge . 


to  p 


1  he  aviation  ma  intern 
Vs.  following  capabilities: 


company  s ..oc.1 e  u  —  r  s . 


(a )  Inc reuse  of  Direct  Support  Car. ability 

With  only  one  direct  support  platoon  per  Is. vis. 
pany  the  ur*t  was  forced  to  overcentraiiue  its  operation,  with  ...  d 
in  per  ft- it  '.vice  of  maintenance  and  related  functions.  V/ich  thr-- 
support  plat  sons  c»  direct  support  capability  could  be  operat-d  E.  • 
different  locutions.  Coacidoring  the  broad  nature  of  the  type  of  c 
and  the  high  degree  of  mobility  desired  in  airmobile  operation-,  ' 
would  b.‘  highly  advantageous.  Thin  structure  would  permit  great 
special!/,  •'•'ion  of  functions,  e.  g.  ,  use  of  two  platoons  for  pwrie-.e 
spectioas  >  -.1  the  third  for  unscheduled  maintenance  requir 
This  would  improve  the  quality  of  maintenance  performed  ami  tbs 
with  which  i .  can  be  accomplished. 

(b)  Increase  in  Service  and  Ec'ulrmncnt  C-  r  .  b  '1...  •  • 


There  are  not  enough  personnel  in  the  s.mv.. 
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r  n 


equipment  platoon  to  provide  for  onsite  servicing  of  equipment, 
situation  represents  only  a  minor  inconvenience  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  but  becomes  a  great  obstacle  in  intensified  operations  sued  as 
LA  MS  ON  719.  The  addition  of  one  or  more  mobile  service  sections 
is  required. 


(c)  Addition  of  a  Recovery/Rctrogrado  Section 


The  aviation  maintenance  companies  under  pre-os 
TOE  can  only  recover  light  aircraft  auch  as  the  OH-6A  and  then  only 
when  riggers  are  provided  from  an  outside  source.  In  addition,  v/hti 
aircraft  are  being  retrograded  by  air  there  is  no  organic  capability 
lor  rigging  these  aircraft  prior  to  cling  loading  to  another  area.  Eig 
to  ten  trained  riggers  would  be  required  at  unit  level  to  create  this 
aec'LiOn,  and  would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  battalion  level  flight 
platoon,  consisting  of  three  to  five  CH-47  helicopters.  These  air  era 
could  be  utilised  for  both  recovery  and  retrograde  operations  as  necc 
sary  and  eliminate  the  need  to  request  aircraft  within  competitive  op, 
ational  priorities. 


Increase  in  Support  Type  Equipment 


There  is  a  definite  and  pronounced  need  for  an  in 
crease  in  support  equipment,  auch  as  compressors,  generators,  and 
fork  lifts,  especially  in  higher-intensity  situations  such  ac  LAMS  ON 
719.  Aviation  maintenance  companies  operated  on  a  24  hour  basis, 
putting  a  strain  on  present  resources  making  scheduled  maintenance 
difficult. 


Transportation  of  Aviation  Repair  Parto  and  Equipment 


The  shortage  in  general  support  trucking  asjetc  was  a  mu 
problem  in  movement  of  critical  aircraft  parte  and  components.  It 
was  offset  by  use  of  five  ton  stake  and  platform  assess  acquired  by  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  335th  Direct  Support  Maintenance  Company.  Probler 
of  major  proportions  would  have  existed  had  these  trucks  not  been 
available.  Air  movement  within  Military  Region  I  was  satisfactory 


2H& 

only  after  CH-47  aircraft  were  dedicated  on  a  daily  basis  ’ o  rriiv..v; 
high  priority  parts  and  retrograde  aircraft.  Additional  organ1. c  +  ru>"' 
are  required, 

d.  Supply  Operations 

(1)  U  rgcncy 

High  priority  air  shipments  of  aircraft  r-pi,;; 
were  olten  delayed  or  in  come  cases  can  celled  completely.  The  •'  , 

held  true  on  highly  critical  major  componen-o  that  neon  ..  a  l  : 
graded  within  a  specific  period  of  time  after  receipt  j.-.cv„v.,  ...v  of 
routine  priorities!  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  somerlmcc  ir.vpco-.hle. 
lack  of  routine  replenishment  reeulted  in  an  increasing  number  of  kn 
priority  requisitions  which  in  turn  caused  an  added  burden  on  < . .  ~ 

ready  of  rained  transportation  sy stern, 

(?.)  Augmentation 

The  skill  level  cf  the  civilian  augment  at  is.,  t 
baaed  on  operations  at  depot  level,  A  period  of  adjust rr.cn:  \/o~-  r«.v . 
for  the  team  to  adjust  to  the  DSSA  methods  of  operation.  T:  ^  p  .. 
provided  were  well  suited  for  warehouse  work  and  filled  a  void  ci.ic-... 
within  the  warehouse.  No  augmentation  was  provided  for  ‘■he  NC?.  sys¬ 
tem  at.  Phu  Bai. 

(3)  NCR  500  Support 

Problem  areas  identified  were  not  in  all  caocj  recon¬ 
ciled  au  rapidly  as  desired.  Support  personnel  were  notified  of  a  : 
chine  proolem  requiring  parts  and  technical  reprecentat  ivc  prior  n  v  , 

operation  reaching  its  peak  momentum.  Midway- through  the  cperc . 

the  problem  still  existed.  A  microfilm  reader  wau  requeued  out  r.c’ 
received.  Without  these  tools  to  perform  the  mission,  much  Hum  and 
effort  were  lost. 
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(4)  Transportation 


(a)  Coordination 

>■  i  i  V  >  W-  V  w  *->  j  w  •  *  *w  m  '-J  ~  *  •  >d  w  »  l-  uT 

Phu  £ai  were  limited,  Che  activity  had  no  t  r  a  a  _  p  o  at  at  i  a  r.  as„c"  av;_il 
able  and  it c  service  wae  restricted  to  coordinating  _hiarr.e:P-,  Ca 
provided  equipment  to  load  and  movo  repair  partj  from  th_  Aerial 
Port.  Thio  added  transportation  requirement  cauaeo  delays  and  set¬ 
backs  vn  execution  of  th«j  b-_ic  supply  mis-ion. 

i  * 

(b)  Communication  a 


Problems  in  communication  were 
contacting  either  Saigon  or  Quang  Tri.  This  was  solved  by  ir.sta 
of  a  high  frequency  radio  network. 


(5)  Supply 

(a)  In  future  operations,  an  advance  supply  point  c-ps. 

bie  of  hanaiir.g  basic  supply  problems  should  be  develop e a  c-- envlulL/ 
as)  a  for  LA i'viSON  719.  This  supply  point  should  later  be  dis¬ 

placed  as  the  basic  DSSA  becomes  cp era.' i anal.  The  supply  operation 
in  ouch  events  would  have  its  own  capability  to  reconstitute  -  jump  :r 
forward  supply  point.  With  an  activity  code  of  the  basic  supply  point 
parts  could  be  shipped  directly  to  their  location.  Time  is  imp  or  is. -a 
and  cutting  down  delays  in  shipment  is  imperative.  The  advance  -ap¬ 
ply  activity  would  also  laterally  search  other  DSSA 'a  or  have  a  DoS.-, 
that  supports  them,  prepare  requisitions  for  their  address  code  in  the 
event  of  a  aero  balance.  A  series  of  document  numbers  could  ba  sat 
aside  and  status  provided  in  the  event  the  supper4 iu-  DSSA  inir.-ics 
requests. 

(b)  Uoe  of  a  push  package,  when  carefully  constructed 
is  quite  helpful;  however,  it  should  bo  documented  and  annotates  with 
end  item  applicability.  Parts  could  then  be  identified  and  shipped  to 
different  locations  in  the  event  of  aircraft  dispersal. 
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'jXlimikliiiLUi  -jy  J 


to 


in:: 


(c)  AIIvII  stochago  I-vc-h:  :'re  . :  .  h 
the  cjir.nt^r.Cw.Tiuri  of  operation-  tw  in -ere  -ufiicb.-'n\'  cuantities  on  hand 
to  oup^ort  tho  aircraft  wcnsitics  r»it_uir._b  by  the  mission.  If  ievel- 


cannot  bo  readily  computed,  push  pad  u.ges  should  be  provideo  pending 
a— ter  mm— ti  an  c ~  ad— vuate  stec*—  ho  » — v e  <•  — « 


(d)  A  ay-iwm  with  waa  automated  capability  should 
bo  obtained  and  used  to  process  e-cmiu-ts.  Requests  proc-ssud  thro'-q 
ouch  a  system  v/ould  cut  down  time  spent  in  manual  processing  and 
ordering-  As  stated  earlier  the  supply  activity  v/ith  its  ov/u  scii'/ivy 
addr--,.,  cade  could  use  such  a  system  and  provide  improved  supply 
seaport  for  its  cu-tomers. 


(e)  In  planning  for  other  operations  of  the  same  scope 
a  a-dicated  aircraft  for  the  purpose  nf  moving  aircraft 


»  *1  w  1  J  *lvjOl«J-/koC*X'y’ , 


•via jo r  aOwOmbliee  a r. r.  high  priority  parte 
are  essential  in  sustaining  support  o:  aviation  nr. -eve;  therefore  prior¬ 
ity  access  to  air  transport  is  essential. 


S  W>  -  t  Cl  >« 


(f)  Every  effort  should  bo  made  to  obtain  required  sup- 
for  the  technical  supply  activity  prior  to  the  operation, 
c.  j.  ,  NCR  500  support  and  microfilm  reader  support,  The  DSSA  se- 
1-c-ed  to  support  the  operation  should  be  given  a  series  of  technical 
inspection-  an-  assistance  to  include  repair  of  all  essential  support 
equipment.  An  NCR  500  technical  representative  should  he  immediately 
available  to  assist  with  any  technical  difficulties  that  might  arise  with 
the  machine  functions. 
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CONFIDENTS 


N.  (C)  PERSONNEL  SUV  MAR  V 
1.  Elvin'Z  Hours 


In  mid- February  it  became  apparent  mat  E.e  lOlsl  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile)  aviation  uni.s  -:.d  unit  a  OP  OCX  -o  tha  1 C  i  _  t 
Aviation  Group  could  not  mainmi n  .m  level  E;  ...t  bourn  required 
to  support  LAMSGN  719  and  a.  the  some  time  to  the  UE-.EV 

Eight  time  regulation.  This  regulation  require-  both  aviatori,  ar.cl 
enlisted  crew  members  to  be  3  r  ounce  a  other  flying  :4C  hours  m  a 
30  day  period.  A  request  to  waiver  this  regulation  was  lorv/ardec. 
from  the  10 1st  Airborne  Divi-ior.  (Airmobile/  to  bth.\ Vh  E  waiver 
of  the  regulation  was  granted  to  units  directly  supporting  LAmSCX 
719  (USARV  mag  DTG  0409392  Mm  71).  Although  the  mandatory 
grounding  at  the  140  hour  level  was  waived,  the  Eight  surgeon  ccnmnued 
to  evaluate  individuals  and  recommend.- ;j  r nan.  ■  v.-her.  foAguo  was 
evident.  Fatigue  was  present  in  A  W  6  .  *  N/  a  C  •  Vi  at  ii  V  «  u  >  O  i  O  an  V*  C  a  Id  V*  la  a  O  ta  AlJO  a*  t> 
but  was  not  a  significant  problem  -t  tin..:  r.r.ri  r.g  the  operation. 
Although  all  .Er  crews  experiene.ee.  hior.-a::.  h.v:  during  the  operation 

the  only  significant  increase  in  Ei.  ht  time  above  the  140  hour  level  was 
among  the  key  personnel,  particularly  at  the  s  or.  and  platoon  level. 

2.  Casualtie  s 

In  45  days  of  combat  Eying  .•>  *  r  .  ...  ..  .  ..1  ..  .Ed  r.. sanities 

were  incurred  by  US  Army  and  USlvlC  nencouwer  crews;  of  this  to-al 
152  were  WIA,  26  KIA  and  32  MIA.  Tnc  average  casualties  per  day 
were  5,4  WLA,  .58  KIA  and  ,  71  MIA.  During  E-e  v  r.tire  operation  a 

daily  average  of  161  aircraft  and  67a  _ _  e_u.v.  p,.  r-unnci  were  exposed 

to  combat  flight.  An  average  of  4.  7  crew  members  were  injured  or 
killed  per  day,  which  is  eight  tenths:  r  '  •,.■■■  . .  r  of  the  total  person¬ 

nel  exposed  each  day.  Further  examination  of  casualty  figures-  indicates 
that  for  each  1000  hours  flown  during  the  45  days,  slightly  over  five 
aviators  or  crew  members  boc».tu.  ...  '.  E.r.  9  or  Acs  E  own  in  Laos 
were  recorded  separately  from  the  c...m..  Eow,.  m.  V; .-tr.nrn.  T.te 
casualty  rate  for  the  total  sort!  tjd  y  *  •  •  .  .  .  •  .  .  1  *  V.  u  .  »  u-  *  *  A  ,  **  O  x  l 

during  the  operation  was  less  than  two  casualties  per  1000  screws 
flown  as  compared  to  nearly  five  case.-. EE.  s  .nr  .  ..rk  iOOC  sorties 
flown  in  Laos. 
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laeludas  2  WIA  and  2  MIA  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division 
yvlechaniaod)  personnel  that  were  aboard  an  OH-58  aircraft  which 
was  shot  down  in  Laos. 


Other  comba.  includes  combat  casualties  which  v/err  .rcurred  ir. 
support  of  LAMSON  719  but  were  not  in  Laos.  These  casualties 
were  primarily  as  a  result  of  indirect  fire  and  sapper  attacks 
against  Khe  Sanh  combat  base  but  also  include  nine  US  .Vartr.e 
personnel  which  were  killed  when  a  CK-52  aircraft  crash-:  n.  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  aircraft  was  enroutc  to  it.-,  home  base  after 
completing  a  combat  mission  over  Laos  where  it  is  believed  to 


have  incurred  combat  damage.  . 


FIGURE  IV -30  (C)  Recapitulation  of  Casual*:*?  «  (U). 
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O.  (U)  AVIATION  SAFETY 


1.  Accidents 


During  LAMSON  719»  eleven  accidents  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  operation.  Aircraft  under  the  control  of  the  101st  Aviation 
Group  flew  a  total  of  37,  992  hours  in  support  of  the  operation  as 
determined  from  Section  16  of  the  OPREP  5  report.  This  represents 
a  rate  of  29.0  accidents  per  100,  000  flying  hours.  Aircraft  contin¬ 
ually  encountered  intense  hostile  fire  during  combat  assaults  and 
logistic  missions.  The  tactical  situation  also  involved  maximum  loads, 
evasiv^,  maneuvers,  and  quick  tactical  decisions  involving  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  risk.  When  an  aircraft  went  down,  it  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  enemy  making  it  difficult  for  the  recovery  crews  to  evacuate  the 
crew  members.  As  aircraft  were  recovered,  they  were  examined 
and  the  circumstances  investigated  as  the  tactical  situation  permitted. 

2.  Comparison  of  Accident  Rates 

a.  Yearly  Comparison 

To  portray  how  LAMSON  719  influenced  operational 
results  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  year  before,  the  statistics  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  were  selected.  This  was  the 
largest  integral  unit  in  LAMSON  719  which  had  been  operating  as 
such  for  the  period  compared. 

b.  The  division  flew  7,  548  hours  more  during  the  month  of 
February  and  March  1971  than  during  the  same  time  period  in  1970. 

See  Figure  IV-31  below: 
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31  (U).  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  Hours  Flown  and  Accident 

Rate,  3rd  Qtr  FY  70  and  71  (U). 


c.  An  examination  of  hours  and  rates  in  the  101  st  Aviation 
Group  shows  that  the  Group  flew  8,  188  hours  more  during  the  month 
of  February  and  March  1971  than  during  the  same  period  in  1970, 
experiencing  an  average  rate  reduction  of  13,  8  accidents  per 
100,  000  flying  hours.  See  Figure  IV-32  below: 


FIGURE  IV-32  (U)  101st  Avn  Gp  HourB  Flown  and  Accident  Rate, 

3rd  Qtr  FY  70  and  71  (U). 

d.  The  increase  in  flying  hours  is  a  result  of  the  operational 
requirements  of  LAMSON  719  and  also  the  requirement  to  support 
troops  in  the  Division  area  of  operations.  When  flying  hours  are 
increased,  the  rate  will  drop  if  the  number  of  accidents  remains 
relatively  stable  or  decreases. 
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FIGURE  IV-34  (U).  Aircraft  Accidents,  I.AMSON719  (U). 


date  type  acft  LOCA  tion  unit  circumstances 


FIGURE  IV-34  (U).  (Continued)  Ai  rcraft  Accidents,  LAMSON  719  (U). 


3.  Analysis  of  Accidents  and  Incidents 


a.  General 


The  majority  of  aircraft  mishaps  occurred  in  Vietnam  and 
at  the  facilities  listed  in  paragraph  4.  The  majority  involved  blade 
strikes  of  some  type. 

b.  Roarm/Refuel 

—  . . . . — ■  / 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  LAMSON  719  was 
the  preparation  for  and  establishment  of  rearm/refuel  points  to  sup¬ 
port  tactical  operations.  Certain  areas  were  designated  as  forward 
refueling  and  rearming  facilities.  In  some  cases,  such  as  at  Khe  Sanh, 
the  area  was  not  large  enough  to  accomodate  that  number  of  refuel 
points  required.  This  resulted  in  points  which  were  too  close  together. 
The.  number  of  points  had  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  enaole  the  dispersion 
of  the  remainder  to  the  required  distances  set  forth  in  Division 
Regulation  3S8-1.  The  manner  in  which  the  refuel  points  and  rearm 
points  at  Khe  Sanh  and  Vandergrift  were  of  necessity  laid  out  made  it 
difficult  to  land  and  depart  the  areas  when  congested.  Eight  aircraft 
were  involved  in  blade  strikes  at  refuel  and  rearm  points  set  up  for 
the  operation.  Fatigue  may  have  contributed  to  three  incidents  in 
that  having  returned  from  Laos  to  rearm  or  refuel,  the  aviators 
became  less  alert  as  they  came  back  to  familiar  territory. 

c.  Dust  in  Landing  Zones 


Although  only  one  incident  directly  involved  going  Instrument 
Flight  Rules  (IFR)  in  dust,  the  problem  was  common.  When  the 
landing  zones  were  constructed  and  helicopters  began  using  them,  it 
became  evident  that  some  dust  suppressant  would  be  needed.  As  soon 
as  available,  peneprime  was  applied  to  heavily  trafficked  areas.  This 
helped  reduce  the  dust,  although  it  was  difficult  to  keep  a  good  layer 
of  peneprime  on  the  surface  because  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
ground  and  the  requirement  to  keep  the  pads  operational  while 
applying  the  peneprime. 

d.  Mi  a  hap  o  resulting  from  the  Tactical  Situation 

The  overtorques  and  bladestrikes  occurring  in  tactical 
landing  zones  are  listed  in  Figure  IV-35.  Because  of  the  tactical 
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FIGURE  IV-35  (U).  Aircraft  Incidents,  EAMSON  71$  (U). 


DATE  TYPE  AC  FT  LOCATION  UNIT  CIRCUMSTANCE 
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situation,  heavy  loads  and  marginal  si  »o  landing  zones  were  necessary 
when  extracting  troops. 


f. 
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e.  Fatigue 

(1 )  General 

Fatigue  was  not  a  limiting  factor  in  the  DAMSON  719 
operation.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  morale  of  aviators  and 
commanders  that  was  present  throughout  the  operation.  Discussion 
of  the  operation  with  numerous  aviators  involved  in  DAMSON  719  did 
not  surface  any  mention  of  fatigue.  Since  the  aviators  were  flying  in 
an  extremely  hostile  environment,  any  existing  fatigue  was  probably 
negated  by  forced  alertness  while  over  Laos.  When  the  aviators 
returhed  to  Vietnam  they  relaxed  this  alertness  and  experienced 
accidents  and  incidents  such  as  inadvertent  IFR  when  returning  home 
or  meshing  rotor  blades  in  areas  which,  though  marginal,  were 
adequate  for  safe  operation. 

(2)  Maintenance  Personnel 

Monitering  fatigue  was  not  limited  to  flight  crews. 
Maintenance  personnel  at  the  battalion  level  and  higher  were 
monitered.  There  were  no  reported  trends  in  fatigue  among  this 
group  of  individuals.  However,  there  ia  no  definitive  system  for 
monitering  this  group. 

(3)  Enlisted  Aircrews 

Enlisted  crews  did  not  appear  to  be  fatiguing  more 
than  aviators  even  though  this  group  generally  is  required  to  work 
more  hours  per  day  than  the  aviator.  Equal  effort  was  exerted  to  mon 
iter  the  enlisted  crew  members. 

4.  Facilities 

a.  Refuel  Points 


(1)  General 


In  addition  to  the  permanent  refuel  facilities  at  Quang 
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Tri  AAF,  additional  POL  areas  were  set  up  at  Dong  Ha,  Mai  Loc, 
Vandergrift,  Khe  Sanh,  and  Lang  Con. 

(2)  Inspections 

Quang  Tri,  Dong  Ha,  Mai  Loc,  and  Vandergrift  were- 
inspected  by  the  Division  and  Group  aviation  safety  officers  before  tb 
operation  began  and  deficiencies  were  reported  to  the  unit  reaper. ~ibl 
As  a  result,  several  refuel  points  at  Quang  Tri  were  moved  fu ria.e:*  - 
for  proper  separation  and  peneprime  was  applied  to  the  refuel  area 
at  Vandergrift.  Khe  Sanh  and  Lang  Con  were  inspected  shortly  after 
they  were  completed.  Constant  maintenance  was  required  to  keep 
grounding  cables  on  the  nozxlea  at  POL  areas  and  to  keep  fire 
extinguishers  charged  and  sealed. 

b.  Rearm  Points 
( 1 )  General 

In  addition  to  the  rearm  points  at  Quang  Tri  AAF, 
additional  rearm  points  were  established  at  Dong  Ha,  Mai  Loc, 
Vandergrift,  Khe  Sanh,  and  Lang  Con. 

.  (2 )  Inspections 

Quang  Tri,  Dong  Ha,  Mai  Loc,  and  Vandergrift  were 
inspected  by  the  Division  and  Group  aviation  safety  officers  before 
the  operation  began  and  all  had  adequate  fire  extinguishers.  These 
areas  were  kept  in  a  good  state  of  police.  Khe  Sanh  and  Lang  Con 
were  inspected  shortly  after  the  rearm  points  were  completed. 

( 3 )  Deficiencies 

The  takeoff  lane  at  Khe  Sanh  was  partially  blocked  by 
a  low  berm  making  it  difficult  for  heavily  loaded  gunohipa  to  depart. 
This  obstacle  was  removed  as  soon  as  the  assets  became  available. 
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c.  Airfields  and  Heliports 


St 


it 


( 1 )  General 


The  majority  of  the  airfields  were  able  to  handle  the 
traffic  despite  the  heavy  requirements  placed  on  them  by  the 
operation.  As  the  attached  units  became  accustomed  to  the  area  of 
operations,  traffic  flow  became  relatively  smooth  in  and  around 
airfields . 


(2)  Khe  Sanh 


It  became  evident  that  as  the  operation  progressed  there 
was  a  traffic  control  problem  developing  at  Khe  Sanh.  The  airfield 
commander  published  a  diagram  (see  Figure  IV-33)  of  the  airfield 
which  included  all  pads,  approach  and  departure  routes,  and  sector 
altitudes.  This  diagram  was  distributed  to  all  aviators. 

5.  Comments-CQ,  101st  Aviation  Group 

In  terms  of  the  volume  of  aircraft  and  conditions  encountered 
in  LAMSON  719,  the  operation  fared  well  from  the  aviation  safety 
standpoint.  Factors  affecting  aviation  safety  centered  on  the  rearm 
and  rafuel  facilities.  Although  all  available  support  was  devoted  to 
establishing  and  preparing  the  facilities,  there  was  not  sufficient 
lead  time  between  occupation  of  Khe  Sanh  and  initiation  of  full-scale 
airmobile  operations.  Adequate  lead  time  to  permit  full  development 
of  supporting  facilities  prior  to  initiation  of  combat  operations  should 
be  provided.  Experience  indicated  that  the  refuel/rearm  points  must 
he  off  to  the  side  of  an  unobstructed  lane  to  ensure  that  all  points  are 
accessible.  POL.  points  were  established  with  75  feet  between  points 
for  UH-1  type  aircraft;  however,  the  optimum  distance  under  operating 
conditions  proved  to  be  100  feet. 
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P.  (U)  AVIATION  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


1.  The  information  contained  in  this  summary  is  representative 
of  support  rendered  by  the  aviation  assets  as  committed  to  support 
RVNAF  within  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations.  This  data  does 
not  reflect  support  of  operations  by  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Arnbl)  plus 
OPCON  units  in  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Tri  Provinces  during  the  perio*.. 
in  question. 

2.  The  time  frame  of  8  February  -  24  March  is  not  inclusive  of 
LAM$ON  719  in  its  entirety,  but  is  representative  of  operation*  starl¬ 
ing  with  the  initial  assaults  into  .Laos  and  terminating  with  the  final 
extractions  from  Laos  excepting  raids. 

3.  This  information  consists  of  statistical  data  contained  in 
reports  compiled  during  and  upon  completion  of  the  operation.  A 
significant  representative  factor  in  this  operation  was  the  extensive 
use  of  the  UH-lH  as  a  troop  carrier  (see  FIGURE  IV-3o),  Data 
contained  in  Annex  C  (Aviation  Statistical  Summary)  to  this  report  is 
as  follows: 


a.  Cargo  Transport  Helicopter,  Medium/Heavy  Lift  (CK-47, 
CH-53  and  CH-54)  data  which  includes  the  number  of  aircraft  utiliz¬ 
ed,  movement  of  supplies,  movement  of  passengers,  sorties,  and 
flying  hours. 

b.  Utility/Tactical  Transport  Helicopter  (UH-lH)  data  which 
includes  the  number  of  aircraft  utilized,  movement  of  passengers, 
sorties,  and  flying  hours. 

c.  Attack/Observation  Helicopter  (UH-1C,  AH-1G,  and  OH- 
6A)  data  which  includes  the  number  of  aircraft  utilized,  sorites,  and 
flying  hours. 

d.  Recapitulation  which  includes 

(1)  A  recapitulation  of  performance/utilization  data  for 
items  6a,  6b,  and  6c. 
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(2)  Comparative  totals  for  ail  aviation  support  rendered 
by  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  units  during  8  February- 
24  March  71. 

e.  LAMSON  719  sortie  data  which  reflects  in  country  and 
out  country  sorties  by  type  mission  (i.  e. ,  troop  lift,  helicopter 
gunship,  MEDEVAC,  air  cavalry,  and  logistic)  for  each  day  and 
totals  for  the  period. 

f.  AH-1G/UH-1C  gunship  statistical  data  which  is  presented 
as  a  'basis  for  further  comparison  of  AH-1G/UH-1C  gunship  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  effectiveness. 
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w.  (C)  _OM  HAT  DAMAGE 


Gene  ral 


Combat  damage  information  was  collected  for  helicopter  assets 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  which  operated  in  the  1A.V- 
bON  7  19  environment.  There  were  644  aircraft  damage  incidents  to 
45  1  different  aircraft  and  a  total  of  90  aircraft  lost.  Annex  D  contains 
the  chronological  summary  of  this  data  further  organized  by  series 
helicopter.  Reviewing  this  data,  preliminary  conclusions  were  reached 
regarding  the  damage  helicopters  received  from  the  enemy. 

2 .  Right  Observation  Helicopters 

Commanders  occasionally  limited  the  role  of  the  OH-6A  in  the 
hostile  antiaircraft  environment  of  LAMSON  719.  There  were  22  of 
these  aircraft  which  received  battle  damage  on  34  different  occasions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  incidents  o.f  damage  occurred  as  these  aircraft 
were  flying  within  100  feet  of  the  ground.  Six  of  these  aircraft  were 
reported  lost;  one  to  RPG,  one  to  small  arms  fire,  one  to  antiaircraft 
fire,  three  to  12.7mm  fire. 

3  .  Attack,  Utility,  and  Me '  1  mm  Rift  Helicopter  s 

The  AH-1G,  UH-1C,  tJH-lH,  and  CH-47  aircraft  were  studied, 
Graphs  at  Figures  IV-37  through  IV-40  show  the  number  of  these 
aircraft  hit  versus  lost,  by  Julian  Date. 

a.  The  data  base  shows  that  101  different  AK-1G  aircruR  were 
damaged  on  152  occasions.  Fighteen  were  lost;  seven  to  small  arms 
fire,  six  to  12.7mm  fire,  three  to  mortar  fire,  and  two  to  enemy 
rockets  at  Khe  Sanh.  Fighty-one  hit  occasions  involved  AH-iG  air¬ 
craft  in  the  target  attack  phase  of  flight.  This  durable  aircrait  was 

hit  by  12.7mm  fire  on  71  occasions  and  survived  92  per  cent  of  these. 

b.  Forty-eight  different  UH - 1  C  aircraft  were  damaged  or, 

66  different  occasions.  There  were  twelve  lost;  four  to  small  arms 
fire,  four  to  12.7mm  fire,  one  to  RPG,  two  to  sachel  charges,  and. 
one  by  unknown  enemy  fire  received  in  the  target  attack  phase  oi 
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flight.  Forty-two  hit  occasions  involved  aircraft  in  the  target  attack 
phase  of  flight.  This  aircraft  was  hit  by  12.7mm  fire  on  27  different 
occasions,  surviving  85  per  cent  of  these.  These  aircraft  lacked  the 
performance  characteristics  of  the  AH-1G. 

c.  Two  hundred  and  thirty -seven  UH-1H  aircraft  were  damage 
on  3-14  different  occasions.  Forty-nine  aircraft  were  lost;  sixteen  to 
simli  arms  fire,  fifteen  to  12.7mm  fire,  ten  to  mortar  fire,  two  to 
rocket  fire,  two  to  antiaircraft  artillery  fire,  two  to  RPG,  and  two  to 
enemy  artillery  fire.  Thirty-nine  losses  occurred  in  conjunction  wlm 
operations  in  and  around  the  landing  or  pickup  none.  One  hur.croc 
seventy  -  four  hit  occasions  involved  12.7mm  fire.  Sixty -one  per  ce..t 
of  the  aircraft  damaged  were  hit  within  100  feet  of  the  ground;  of  the  -v 
77  per  cent  were  landing,  landed,  or  departing  an  LZ  or  PZ  .  Near.  / 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  UH-1H  losses  occurred  on  3  March  anu 
20  .March  1971,  with  respective  operations  to  assault  LOLO  ana  to  ex¬ 
tract  forces  near  BROWN.  Altogether  there  were  84  incidents  of  can, 
age  to  UH-1H  helicopters  on  these  two  days. 

u.  Thirty  CH-47  aircraft  were  damaged  on  33  different  occa.-, 
ions.  Three  were  lost;  one  when  hit  by  mortars,  one  after  receiving 
battle  damage  involving  an  engine,  the  third  after  the  hydraulic  syb'.en 
was  hit  by  small  arms  fire  while  the  aircraft  was  enroute. 

4.  Heavy  Lift  Helicopters 

Fourteen  CH-53  aircraft  were  hit  by  enemy  fire.  Two  wen. 
lost;  one  when  hit  by  mortar  fire  while  hovering,  the  other  enroute  to 
its  home  station  after  having  apparently  received  damage  to  the  main 
rotor  system.  Only  one  CH-54  aircraft  was  damaged.  It  was  struck 
by  mortar  fragments  while  at  Khe  Sanh. 

5 .  Combat  Exposure 

Using  sortie  information  from  the  Aviation  Statistical  ncmmui 
combat  damage  rates  were  established  and  then  compared  for  aircraN 
operations  over  Laos  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  during  LAiV.SoN 
719.  This  comparison  showed  that  the  threat  of  damage  was  tamce;, 
times  greater  when  flying  in  Laos.  One  incident  of  damage  occurred 
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per  1000  sorties  outside  Laos  whereas  thirteen  incidents  occurred 
per  1000  Laotian  sorties.  An  average  of  nearly  two  aircraft  were  lost 
for  every  1000  Laotian  sorties. 
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SECTION  V 


RAIDS 


A ,  (U)  CONCEPT 

1 .  Pa  rpo.-i  e 

Raida  wore  planned  following  RVNAF  withdrawal  from  . o~ 
to  destroy  enemy  logistic  installations,  disrupt  NVA  comir.-nu  anc  con¬ 
trol  facilities,  ana  continue  to  demonstrate  RVNv'.F  capability  to  strike 
the  enemy  in  his  base  areas  in  Eaoa. 

2.  M.suion 


The  2d  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  with  tne  HA  C  HA  C  t.o.  ...  . 
(OPCO.Ni,  supported  by  101st  A  bn  Div  tAmbi;  .md  I'S/ih  i.;rcr-:t,  vu„ 
given  the  mission  of  conducting  a  raid  on  enemy  logistic  anc  head¬ 
quarters  elements  in  Laos,  The  planned  1  t  i  I  i  Vv’ii  O  r  Da  j  .Me.  I  ^  , 

45  km  SSW  of  Khe  Sanh,  This  initial  raid  was  scheduled  for  29  1 . 

1971. 

3 .  Guidance 

a.  Good  weather  for  at  least  three  uays  had  to  be  fore...... 

b.  The  raid  had  to  offer  a  very  high  probability  of  mnuo., 
accomplishment  with  minimum  aircraft  and  personnel  locoes, 

c.  The  operation  was  to  be  of  short  duration  with  ucci  u. on¬ 
to  insert  and  extract  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  ES  and 
Vietnamese  commanders  involved. 


(II )  INITIAL  EFFORTS 


1.  Based  on  a  erial  photos,  visual  r.e  connai a  a  -i;  c  e ,  «»/<o  cam.*..; 
obtained  from  ARVN,  the  target  area  landing  zones  were  seiectc,.  .... 

28  March  1971.  Concentrated  B-52  strikes  were  conducted  on  ,.u 
<luring  the  night  of  28  March  and  early  morning  of  -9  iv.u.  eh.  C,.., ...... 

FAC  coverage  was  programmed  for  the  2c>lh,  with  auj.ictcnt 
sorties  to  neutralize  antiaircraft  weapons  along  the  approach  route,, 
departure  routes,  and  objCe  'c  areas. 
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2.  The  Cav  team  as  signed  to  work  the  area  on  me  2  via  enema; 
.■a  two  a  ig  m  fi  cant  problems :  the  area  v/a«  well  protected  vrit..  lar(; 
s-iike  r  a.-.tiairc  rait  weapons,  and  me  visibility  in  the  area  was  too 
sour  .’or  effective  employment  o f  1-VvC  controlled  air  strikes. 


a  ri  :  li.i: 


■_, o  e • . ' .  Vietnamese  c  on  mia  no  e  r  s  in v o* v e o  ma o e  , i. e  tec, 
. 1  tnc  r i« i c ,  anc  to  c oi.wi qc r  i n a  t e a c  u,«'.c *  ^  u^dj  o . ,  t. . .  >t .  . 
at  a  later  date.  It  was  no  longer  feasible  to  strike  the 
target  area,  since  the  extensive  air  activity  m  the  ana 
•ohebility  revealed  friendly  intentions  to  the  NVA, 


(,  h  )  L’lNfiT  ;<  AI  D 

i.  A  second  attempt  was  scheduled  for  i  1  rvArch  A,  7  1  .  __  m. 

!  i  AC  !!i AO  Co: npany  was  to  be  employ cd,  with  the  u.rgvl  ,»rea  km. 

. . . i  . .  n,*, :  1 1 1.:  s:  ■  ,  i  i  a a 1 1  v j a*,  of  .  e  .> anii,  a j j p i  o x . i . ,a t e i  y  c  n . « .  . i, . t  i. u ^ 

sent  iail  y  t.'.e  same  guidance  was  given  lor  this  rait:  as  mr  tm. 

i  M  Ti  i  t,‘  r  «.*  u  L  C  ill  p  t.  i 

.1 ,  h,  !'  b  i  vo  l i  —  ^  <L  t  r i k i.j  j  « 1 1 1 o  t  dx c.  1 1  c  i*.  1  dii**  v*' r  tf  c* * i a i \j  y  v.  v -  * . . 
rim  prior  to  insertion  of  the  HAC  UAO.  In  addition,  three  ..ir  .  .. 
a'lA-sij  wo  i  a  e  o  tile  irwmiMiiun:  o  o ;  e  c  Live  a,  e  a ,  w  *  1 1 i  u  e. : .  cs ...  on. —  .  .. 

, . :  r i *  e  ni ng  to  t  a e  w e  s  t .  0 p o n  insertion,  t  a e  j *  r  oun a  e  1  e i •  •  t.  a *. «.  .. : . ^  . .  . 

eii  light  resistance,  and  killed  one  NVA  'while  taking  one  Cu.a.g  . 
riAC  13AO  also  discovered  the  bodies  of  r.-5  NVA  killed  by  Air  Core 
. .  mi  numerous  ourmers  anci  lighting  p  ( > ..  1 1 1  o,  ,  s  j  uy  tu.  C .  i  v  , .  t 
working  tin:  art:a  killed  six  NVA  during  t.ne  mission,  anu  employee 
strikes  resulting  in  one  secondary  explosion. 


i.  During  the  night  radio  contact  was  maintained  with  t..t, 
ground  unit  Inrough  an  airborne  automatic  retrans  station;  tin.  ;,-m 
unit  reported  hearing  and  seeing  approximately  70-oG  truc..u  rm. .  . 
to  ti.e.r  sout.i,  ami  Litis  Sight  ill  g  was  verified  o  y  an  u  1 1  i  r  o  *  t.  t  ..  - 
TAC1  ai  r  was  employed  on  the  convoy,  restating  in  numerous  m;  .• 
secondary  explosions.  The  morning  of  1  April  the  Id  AC  hAC  Corn 
was  extracted  with  only  light  ground  fire  reported  by  the  extra  Clio, 
a  i  r  t.  ra  f!  . 
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D.  (U)  SECOND  RAID 

1.  A  second  raid  was  scheduled  for  6  April  1971  with  the  objective 
urea  located  in  the  Laotian  salient  approximately  21  km  south 

of  Khe  Sank.  The  guidance  for  previous  raids  remained  in  effect,  ano 
essentially  the  same  USAF  preparation  was  used.  The  11AC  BAG 
Company  was  inserted  into  an  inactive  landing  zone  at  OoG955  April 
and  extracted  at  061717. 

2.  Results  of  this  operation  were  15  KVA  killed,  15  tons  of 
rice  destroyed  by  HAC  BAO,  17  enemy  weapons  (AK  — tl )  destroyed, 
along  with  numerous  bunkers,  huts,  and  lighting  positions  ch. -tro/eo. 
During  the  operation  the  Air  Force  destroyed  two  12.7  mm  antiair¬ 
craft  weapons,  one  37  mm  antiaircraft  gun,  both  confirmed  by  the 
HAC  BAO,  and  observed  three  secondary  explosions. 

E.  (U)  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  these  raids  are  as  yet  not  fully  asseasec.  The 
observed  enemy  casualties  and  damage  were  in  themselves  significant. 
More  significant  and  still  largely  undetermined  is  the  impact  on 
the  NVA  of  the  realization  that  RVNAF  has  the  capability  to  strike 
deep  into  his  base  areas,  thereby  denying  him  the  protection  of  these 
formerly  safe  havens. 
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lj  l_i  v  Ci  O  *-i  O  »-  ki  I*  Cl  O  k  i — t/'i  ^  a.  u)  O  *\  /  *  /  ^  w  w  k  >s>  C  kJ  w  C  i  i  k_y  C  iv  k  i  C  •  •  /  fc»4C  a  « 

«  ^  *  !  »  C  k«  i  •  C  0»^iiC*VC(i  rcifc^Li«LkA>  O  •  k*4w  C  Ai  k  »  *"  C*^a*a»v*a.*C*E*  *—  *  *  ** 

^rouixu  opij.  r^kkOTi,  i  01^*  *  cxiovxx y  c  ^  v*  *-*  - 1 .  o . MU4/j*iv  j  ox  c «-  x  r  ^  7  ^ 
o  r  <_'.  I*  4  ti  ^  vj  ^4  u  w  k  K  cy  r  c  E  l  ii  to  t  <3  w  *  *  a  c  o  >  *  ******  i  xr  o  w  j  c  c » >  v  c  l  o  *  ^  >  v. 
o  *  x  lj  r  v*  L  x  o  **  u  r  c  I*  I  w  c  u  v/  e  c  cl ,  I  t «?»  oo-aoCwC  •*  *  r  o  v*  *  ./  *  w*,  j.  C  c* « *  ^  «-* 

I  v^»  o  ^  v)  a  f  c  c  ti  UikU  w  *  a  x  i  ii  u  a!  *j  r  w  k,  u  ^ k  y  c*  *  a  *  *-  «*  <  /gHa  ,*  *-* .,  *~  *  *  ~ <  c* 
v  r  o !  *  \  n  u  **  *  -i  v**j»  »’  t  o  2*  l>  w  *  c  *1  w  i(al  r  <*  c  c  c  ^  ^  ,o  o  (j  o  **  k»  x  *  k_>  *. *—  ^  g  c  *<» ,  ..d  ',  r  v  >. 

u  Lt  j c  kj  a  i i  c* * i c  Id  y  i  0  i  Jv  /i  4  a  l> o  a  n  o  a^ » v t  tu 2 *  1^*4*  i<  io  ^ k  1  r  1  i_» *.* « i  «  **<  a  v*  t  ^ . 
ion  anu  uaixui^o  wao  limited  U:  aerial  uL.u^*,vtoo;'i.  V.jui  g i  ~ 
c. a n L  reuuit  0  w u x* o  a  s  t» e 0  li  cc.*  o  y  *\  \'  !\ /v  **  0  rou n c  i* cco^rku  iCuu 2*1  c  c  ** 2'. 
ported  to  I  Corpfc>. 

ii,  (Cj  y;:  ://iLLY.r:>.T  of  oiui'ct.veo 


1,  Deal  ruction  or"  Kncxv.v  S:cri;-.;1; 


ii *  id  1  o r  to  1 1* o  op e x* c» X, i o * x  1  rcjpo*  *.  *j  4 *jkn 1  *■ 

that  during  December  and  January  there  wtt  a  sharp  bert^tu  cl 
being  moved  by  the  NVA  into  J;*te  Area  o 0 -1 ,  «*:ih  that  only  ».  -.... 
:> ro, ion  Gt  w  n  e  s  e  supplies  n a d  neon  mv  ^ to  o  *  i  »o  1 . .  c  *,  s. c , 
target  analysis  of  the  area  resulted  in  tnc  icon** «i cation  ti'i  live  ^ ■* 
areas.  Within  these  five  depots,  a  total  of  321  targets  -were 
identi  tied  and  targeted.  These  consisted  c-f  cashes,  structure 
complexes,  truck  parks,  and  supply  points. 


o ,  In  response  to  t  ni  s  t»- r p  ,...c,*ip o, ac,  v  c o 
firepower  was  used  to  complement  and  support  the  A V N 1.  f  ,.. 
effort,  B--52  strikes  were  conducted  in  support  o;  the  opera 
It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  the  325  tart 
identified  in  Base  Area  604  were  destroyed  or  received  mm: 


r  ca, 
t .  a  r 


Available  reports  to  date  indicate  tnat  there  'vc r^  5,  3  :  0  sc 


t  h  c  r  e  •  v  c  r  ^  5 ,  :> 
}  2e  iv.*, res,  .  * 


tactical  air  support  from  6  February 
22,  000  helicopter  gunahip  sorties  were  flown  \n  -uppori.  o;  ir 
ed  in  detailed  search  and  destroy  operations  in  the  objccc.Vv. 
There  were  aiso  over  27,  000  rounds  of  3  inc^n  i75rnm  arli,. 
’oy  I'S  artiiiery  in  support  of  IDWvISON  719  in  Iaos  and  w e - . v 
Qimng  Tri  province  of  South  Vietnam. 
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ANNEX  A 
INTELLIGENCE 


1.  (U)  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  contains  a  summary  of  weather  conditions,  terrain 
data,  and  the  general  enemy  situation  during  Operation  LAMSON  7  19. 
Information  on  the  enemy  situation  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  this  report;  however,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure 
all  available  information  of  the  proper  classification  is  included  so  as 
to  present  as  accurate  a  picture  a  a  possible. 

2.  (U)  Weather 


a.  General 


During  most  of  February  and  the  first  half  oi  March  the  Siberia 
High  normally  present  over  the  mainland  of  Vietnam,  begins  a  slow  re¬ 
treat  northward.  The  flow  around  the  high  is  still  sufficient  however 
to  maintain  a  si northeast  manuoon  over  Southeast  Asia,  As  the 
cold  dry  air  from  the  high  pressure  area  moves  southward,  it  .a  grad¬ 
ually  heated  by  contact  with  the  warmer  China  coasi  and  waters  of  the 
South  China  So  a.  This  polar  air  merges  over  the  water  with  m<j,sk 
tropical  air  from  the  western  Pacific  and  arrives  over  Southeast  Asia 
much  warmer  and  more  moist  than  when  it  left  the  continent.  The 
northeast  monsoon  over  northern  South  Vietnam  is  a  wet  monsoon 
with  considerable  low  level  cloudiness,  light  rain,  and  drizzle.  The 
Annamite  Mountain  Range  along  the  border  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
weakens  the  effects  of  the  northeast  monsoon  in  Laos;  however,  con¬ 
siderable  low  level  cloudiness  is  present  along  the  border  regions  of 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  during  the  northeast  monsoon.  The  amount 
of  cloudiness  in  this  border  area  on  any  given  day  depends  primarily 
on  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  northeast  monsoon.  The  northeast 
monsoon  is  relatively  cool  and  dry  over  much  of  the  Interior  of  Laos. 

b.  Northeast  Monsoon 

Lf  a  moderate  northeasterly  flow  of  15  to  25  knots  is  present 
urough  the  first  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  ground,  (Figure 
A  - 1 )  "spill  over"  into  Laos  will  occur.  This  "spill  over"  will  produce 
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FIGURE  A-l  (U). 

NE  Monsoon  Flow  (U). 


ceilings  from  2,  000  to  4,  000  feet  above  mean  sea  level  extending  50 
to  70  miles  Into  eastern  Laos,  becoming  mostly  scattered  in  western 
Laos.  This  same  flow  pattern  will  cause  ceilings  to  average  between 
500  and  1,  500  feet  with  light  rain  and  drizzle  along  the  coastal  areas 
of  South  Vietnam.  All  higher  elevations  will  be  obscured  in  clouds. 

c .  Transition  (Figure  A-2) 

During  the  latter  half  of  March,  the  northeast  monsoon  weak¬ 
ens  causing  an  improvement  in  the  weather  over  most  of  the  Laos  - 
South  Vietnam  border  area.  Considerable  cloudiness  will  still  occur 
over  the  Annamite  Mountain  Range,  however,  with  ceilings  averaging 
between  2,  500  and  4,  000  feet.  The  border  areas  of  Eastern  Laos  wall 
experience  mostly  scattered  clouds  during  the  afternoon.  Low  stratus 
and  poor  visibility  in  valley  fog  will  dominate  the  weather  during  the 
early  morning  hours. 

d.  Southwest  Monsoon 


The  initial  stage  of  the  Southwest  monsoon,  experienced  in 
surges  during  late  March,  consists  of  a  light  southwesterly  wind  pat¬ 
tern  (Figure  A-3).  During  this  flow  configuration  showers  and  thun¬ 
derstorms  develop  over  and  along  the  Annamite  Mountain  Range, 
causing  mostly  cloudy  weather.  Scattered  thundershowers  with  bases 
of  3,  000-4,  000  feet  will  develop  over  the  area  by  mid  afternoon.  The 
plains  of  Vietnam  by  late  afternoon  provided  the  upper  level  wind  flow 
is  greater  than  15  knots  from  the  southwest. 

e.  Aviation  Weather 


1;  Aviation  support  was  affected  by  weather  in  three  separate 
regions.  The  majority  of  aircraft  were  based  in  the  Vietnamese  coas¬ 
tal  plains,  crossed  the  Annamite  chain,  staged  at  Khe  Sanh  and  then 
operated  in  eastern  Laos.  Under  most  conditions,  the  weather  was 
marginal  in  one  of  the  three  areas  during  most  of  the  period.  Ceilings 
of  1,  000  feet  above  ground  level  (ACL)  were  used  as  a  minimum  stan¬ 
dard  for  effective  operation  of  Army  aircraft,  whereas  ceilings  of 
3,  000  feet  AGL  were  used  for  employment  of  normal  USAF  TAC  air 
support.  Data  in  Figure  A-4  is  derived  from  USAF  observation  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Coastal  Plains,  No  weather  stations  were  established 
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Light  Southeasterly  Flow  (U). 


Ceilings  of  1000  feefc  (AGL)  or  better 
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FIGURE  •  A-4  (U).  Aviation  Weather  Minimum*  (U). 
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in  Laos,  and  pe  rc  enlaces  were  obtained  Jor  eastern  Laos  from  extrap¬ 
olation  of  weather  data  reported  from  Khe  Sanh.  In  general,  a  ceiling 
above  2,500  feet  along  the  coastal  lowlandH  resulted  m  ceilings  above 
1,000  feet  in  the  operational  area. 

2.  Ceilings  in  the  eastern  Laos  operational  area  were  above 
1,000  feet  AGL  from  0800H  daily  for  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
days  being  considered.  Ceilings  along  the  coastal  area  of  MP. -1  above 
1,000  feet  AGL  from  0800  to  1800  daily  averaged  54  per  cent  of  the 
period.  The  same  requirement  was  met  for  approximately  47  per  cent 
of  the  period  from  1200  to  180011  daily  over  the  Laos  operational  area 
and  69  per  cent  over  coastal  areas  of  Military  Region  1.  A  ceiling 
above  1,000  feet  AGL  was  reported  in  the  Laos  operational  area  from 
0800H  to  1800H  daily  for  approximately  31  per  cent  of  the  period  of 
operation,  while  the  same  requirement  was  met  in  approximately  64 
per  cent  of  operational  period  from  1200H  to  180QH.  Ceilings  were 
above  1,000  feet  from  0800H  to  1800H  daily  over  the  coastal  plains  of 
Military  Region  1  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  period  of  operation. 
The  same  requirement  was  met  for  approximately  91  per  cent  of  the 
operational  period  from  1200  to  18Q0RI  daily  over  the  coastal  plains. 

In  general  a  ceiling  of  2,500  feet  or  better  along  the  coastal  areas  of 
Military  Region  1  during  light  to  moderate  northeasterly  flow  will  re¬ 
sult  in  ceilings  above  1,000  feet  over  the  operational  area  in  Laos. 

3.  (U)  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OPERATIONAL  AREA 


a.  Geography 

Operation  LAMSON  719  was  conducted  in  Tchepone  District  of 
Savannakhet  Province,  in  southeastern  Laos  (Figure  A-5).  The  area 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Quang  Tri  Province,  SVN,  with  the  Demili¬ 
tarized  Zone  and  Quang  Binh  Province,  NVN,  to  the  immediate  north¬ 
east.  The  area  is  largely  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  Laos 
tribesmen  and  refugees  from  the  Khe  Sanh  area  of  SVN.  All  major 
villages  and  towns  in  the  area  have  either  been  destroyed  or  abandoned. 
The  operational  area  is  traversed  from  southeast  to  northwest  by  the 
Xe  Pon  River,  and  from  northeast  to  southwest  by  the  Xe  Bang  Hiang 
R.iver.  These  rivers  join  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abandoned  district  cap¬ 
ital  of  Tchepone.  The  Xe  Namko  River  enters  the  operational  area 
from  the  west  and  also  joins  the  Xe  Bang  Hiang  at  Tchepone. 
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The  area  may  be  generally  <1*  h<  iibed  us  the  weitern  slopes 
and  foothills  of  a  portion  of  th<*  Atmarnitr  Mountain  drain.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  land  feature  is  the  escarpment,  or  bluff  (elevation  600-700 
meters)  running  south  of,  and  generally  parallel  to  the  Xe  Pon  River 

( 1 )  Mountains 


Elevations  of  the  mountains  in  the  area  generally  decrease 
from  east  to  west.  The  highest  elevation  in  the  JAMS  ON  710  area  is 
1104  meters,  located  in  the  northeast  sector  along  the  Laos -South 
Vietnam  border.  To  the  west,  hills  north  and  Bouth  of  Tchepone  have 
an  elevation  of  approximately  100  meters.  The  escarpment  rises 
sharply  400-500  meters  above  the  Xe  Pon  River  valley. 

(2)  Plains 


Vegetation  in  ‘he  lowlands  is  composed  primarily  of  brush¬ 
wood  and  single  canopy  light  undergrowth  forest.  The  brushwood  areas 
consist  of  grass,  bushes,  secondary  scrubs,  and  elephant  grass.  They 
are  discontinuous  and  vary  in  density  from  extremely  heavy  to  moder¬ 
ately  open.  The  single  canopy  forest  averages  20  meters  in  height 
with  scattered  individual  trees  with  heights  to  30  meters. 

c.  Lines  of  Communication 


( 1 )  General 


The  roads  and  trails  that  extend  through  the  LAMSON  719 
area  of  operations  form  a  major  access  route  for  Lhe  enemy's  logistic 
system  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN).  These  routes  are  a  part 
of  an  intricate  network  over  which  tire  North  Vietnamese  (NVA)  can 
move  supplies  during  most  of  the  year  either  by  trucking  and/or 
portering.  Following  the  halt  of  US  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  in 
November  1968,  the  North  Vietnamese  began  an  extensive  road  build¬ 
ing  program.  At  that  time  enemy  supplies  and  infiltrating  personnel 
were  exiting  North  Vietnam  primarily  through  the  Ban  Karai  and  Mu 
Gia  Passes,  on  the  Laos/NVN  border  north  of  LAMSON  719  area.  As 
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a  result  of  the  bombing  halt,  the  enemy  began  improving  and  extending 
those  roads  leading  south  out  of  Dong  Hoi.  These  routes  were  more 
direct  than  those  to  the  west  and  afforded  the  best  potential  for  wheeled 
vehicle  access  to  both  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  By  1970  the  NVA  had 
completed  a  route  through  the  Ban  Raving  Pass  (immediately  north  of 
the  DMZ)  and  connected  it  with  routes  running  into  the  Tchepone  area 
of  Laos.  Following  this  the  NVA  completed  routes  that  would  sustain 
vehicular  traffic,  passing  through  the  western  DM Z,  south  into  Laos 
west  of  northern  Military  Region  1,  and  into  the  LAMSON  719  area  of 
operations. 

(2)  Major  Routes 

(a)  1032B 

Enters  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  and  extends  southward  from  the  DMZ  to  its  junction  in  the 
Ban  Dong  area  (objective  ALUOI)  with  Routes  92C/9G.  This  route  is 
a  major  segment  in  the  enemy's  main  north-south  supply  route.  Route 
1032B  is  a  nearly  two-lane  wide,  well -engineered  road  that  was  com¬ 
pleted  for  use  by  heavy  cargo  vehicles,  but  is  capable  of  sustaining 
light  truck  traffic.  Heavy  Air  Force  interdiction  efforts  have  resulted 
in  several  by-passes  being  built  near  fords  and  other  choke  points. 

(b)  Route  92C 

Laos  Route  92C  is  completely  in  the  LAMSON  719  area 
of  operations.  It  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  area  and  extends 
in  a  southeast  direction  from  its  junction  with  Routes  1032B/92C  enemy 
supply  route  through  the  LAMSON  719  area  into  enemy  Base  Area  611. 
Route  92C  varies  from  2.5  to  3  meters  in  width.  The  drainage  along 
the  roadbed  is  natural.  Road  corduroying  is  fairly  extensive  and  en¬ 
hances  the  allweather  capability  of  the  road.  During  the  Southwest 
Monsoon  season  flooding  may  occur;  however,  natural  drainage  is 
generally  sufficient  to  prevent  a  major  problem.  The  road  iB  used 
extensively,  and  the  enemy  attempts  to  keep  the  road  open  throughout 
the  year. 


(c)  Route  9H/ 9G 


Laos  Route  9H/9G  traverses  the  LAMSON  719  area  in 
a  generally  west  to  east  direction  from  Tchepone  to  the  Vietnam  bor¬ 
der,  where  it  becomes  Route  QL-9.  Dense  undergrowth  and  thirteen 
destroyed  bridges  along  this  former  international  highway  hinder  any 
fast  crosscountry  movement.  Major  construction  would  be  required 
before  this  is  two  lanes  wide  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  heavy 
volume  of  vehicular  traffic. 

i* 

(d)  Route  926  /6  16 

Route  926  extends  eastward  from  a  junction  with  Route 
92C  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  operational  area.  It  enters 
southwestern  Quang  Tri  Province,  RVN,  as  Route  616.  Route  616 
eventually  intersects  Route  548  in  the  A  Shau  Valley.  Route  926  re¬ 
ceived  extensive  road  repair  work  during  the  early  dry  season  and  its 
condition  approaches  the  status  of  an  all  weather  road.  This  road  is 
two  lanes  wide  and  will  sustain  a  heavy  volume  of  vehicular  traffic. 
Route  616,  the  incountry  extension  of  Route  926,  received  extensive 
road  repair  work  during  November  and  December  1970.  Route  616  is 
two  lanes  wide  up  to  the  vicinity  of  FB  SPARK,  but  is  interdicted  in 
several  areas  due  to  Air  fcsprce  air  strikes.  The  trafficability  of  the 
route  is  also  severly  hampered  during  periods  of  poor  weather. 

(e)  Route  913 


,  Route  913  enters  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations 
to  the  northeast  and  forms  the  second  major  segment  in  the  NVA's 
north  south  supply  route.  To  the  north.  Route  913  connects  with 
Route  92A  and  1039  running  through  the  Ban  Raving  Pass.  The  Route 
is  a  well-engineered,  two-lane>  continually  maintained  road.  The 
road  surface  approaches  the  classification  of  an  all  weather  road;  how 
ever,  near  fords  and  low  areas  traffic  is  limited  during  the  wet 
monsoon  period. 
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4.  (C)  ENEMY  ACTIVITY 

a.  Strengths,  Dlapoaltion,  and  Movement 

(1)  Prior  to  Operation  LAMSON  719  (Figure  A-9) 

Enemy  forces  in  and  near  the  operational  area  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  Operation  LAMSON  719  on  8  Feb  71  were  estimated  to 
number  22,000.  Of  this  total,  13,000  were  in  combat  units,  and  9,000 
were  supporting  and  maintaining  the  extensive  infiltration  network. 

(a)  Combat 


Units  in  the  area  consist  of  elements  of  the  24B  Regt/ 
304th  Div,  the  division  headquarters  and  let  VC  Regt/2d  Div,  and  the 
64th  Regt/320th  Div.  The  24B  Regt  had  remained  in  the  area  north¬ 
east  of  Ban  Dong  when  the  remainder  of  the  304th  Div  (9th  and  66th 
Regt's  and  the  Div  HQ)  were  deployed  to  NVN  after  the  summer  of 
1970.  The  24B  Regt  had  the  mission  of  guarding  the  Route  9  approach 
into  the  Tchepone  area.  The  HQ  2d  Div  and  the  1st  VC  Regt/2d  Div 
were  in  the  Tchepone  area,  refitting  after  operations  in  southern  MR  ••  1 
in  the  summer  of  1970.  The  64tb  Regt/32Qth  Div  was  north  of  Base 
Area  (BA)  604,  infiltration  south  along  Route  913. 

(b)  Logistic 

The  enemy  forces  supporting  the  logistic  network  were 
subordinate  elements  of  the  559th  Transportation  Group,  called  Binh 
Tram  (military  stations).  These  elements  were  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  infiltrating  personnel  and  supplies  through  their  assigned 
areas  of  responsibility.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  mission,  each 
Binh  Tram  had  a  mix  of  attached  transportation,  engineer,  medical, 
communication,  liaison,  and  antiaircraft  battalions,  baca  Binh  Tram 
had  infantry  forces  up  to  battalion  size  for  internal  security,  although 
all  attached  units  had  a  secondary  mission  of  fighting  as  infantry  as 
required.  Binh  Trams  in  the  operational  area  consisted  of  probably 
two  unidentified  Binh  Trams  north  of  the  immediate  operational  area; 
one  unidentified  Binh  Tram  in  the  Tchepone  area;  Binh  Tram  33  which 
had  the  mission  of  moving  supplies  from  south  of  Ban  Dong  (objective 
ALUOl)  toward  southern  MR-1  and  BA  611;  Binh  Tram  41,  which 
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received  supplies  from  Binh  Tram  3  3  and  moved  them  east  along  Rte 
926/616;  and  Binh  Tram  34,  which  received  supplier  from  Binh  Tram 
33  and  moved  them  south  toward  southern  MR-1. 

( c )  Air  Delta  me  (Figure  A-lL) 

Antiaircraft  units  were  normally  subordinate  to  the 
Binh  Trams  with  a  mission  of  protecting  tin-  infiltration  network  from 
allied  surveillance  and  interdiction.  Each  Binh  Tram  controlled  pos  - 
sibly  as  many  as  three  AA  bn's  of  varying  caliber*,  from  12.7mm 
through  100mm.  The  medium  caliber  (23mm  through  100mm)  cover¬ 
age  of  the  LAMSON  719  area  posed  a  formidable  threat  to  allied  air 
support.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  as  many  as  19  battalions 
of  150-200  medium  caliber  weapons  deployed  along  the  route  struc¬ 
ture.  No  estimate  was  made  of  small  caliber  weapons  (12.7mm  and 
14.5mm).  Subsequent  experience  proved  that  these  type  weapons 
supplemented  and  protected  the  larger  caliber  weapons. 

(2)  During  Operation  I.AMSON  7  3  V  (Figure  A-ll) 

(a)  In  late  January,  a  new  corps  level  headquarters  infil¬ 
trated  from  north  of  the  DMZ  to  an  area  north  of  ARVN  Ranger  FB's 
along  Route  1032B.  This  headquarters,  designated  the  70B  Front, 
was  eventually  to  control  elements  of  five  divisions  committed  against 
allied  operations  in  DAMSON  719.  On  6  Feb  71,  the  1st  VC  Rcgt/2d 
Div  was  moved  east  from  the  Tchepone  area  to  an  area  northwest  of 
Ban  Dong,  probably  as  a  blocking  force  to  attempt  to  control  the  ARVN 
ground  attack.  To  the  south,  the  812th  Regt/324B  Div  was  redeployed 
from  the  Laotian  salient  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  mass  known  as  the 
Go  Roc,  southwest  of  Khe  Sunh.  The  regiment  arrived  in  early  Feb¬ 
ruary,  probably  with  the  original  mission  of  harassing  allied  units 
along  Route  9  and  acting  as  a  blocking  force  to  limit  any  allied  incurs¬ 
ion  to  the  south  into  BA  611.  ARVN  elements  crossed  the  SVN -Laotian 
border  in  the  vicinity  of  Route  9  on  8  Feb  71  and  launched  a  ground 
penetration  to  the  vicinity  of  Ban  Dong  (objective  ALUOl)  supported  by 
airmobile  assault  to  the  north  and  south.  ARVN  elements  met  little 
or  no  resistance  during  this  initial  penetration.  Enemy  reaction  how¬ 
ever,  was  immediate.  On  11  Feb,  the  88th  Regt  was  the  first  element 
of  the  308th  NVA  Div  to  be  infiltrated  through  the  DMZ  from  NVN 
(Figure  A -12).  Also  on  11  Feb,  the  64th  Regt /320th  Div,  later 
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FIGURE  A-10  (C).  Antiaircraft  Defense  Deployment  (U). 
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FIGURE  A- 1  1  (C)  Enemy  Disposition 
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determined  to  be  originally  destined  for  Cambodia  or  eastern  Laos, 
received  a  change  of  orders  and  was  diverted  to  the  LAMS  ON  719  area. 
Following  the  88th  Regt/308th  Div,  the  remainder  of  the  Div  (36th  Regt, 
102d  Regt,  and  308th  Div  HQ)  infiltrated  »outh  from  the  DMZ  along 
Route  1032B  in  mid-February.  The  Division  HQ  was  located  in  the 
western  end  of  the  DMZ  at  this  time.  To  the  south,  the  29th  Regt/324B 
Div  became  the  second  major  element  of  that  Div  to  be  committed,  and 
was  located  in  the  FB  DELTA  area.  Suspected  locations  of  enemv 
elements  were  confirmed  beginning  on  18  Feb  71  (Figure  A-13),  The 
102d  Regt/308th  Div  was  identified  as  the  major,  force  which  attacked 
the  3  9th  ARVN  Ranger  Battalion  in  the  RANGER  NORTH /P.ANGER 
SOUTH  area.  On  24  Feb  71,  elements  of  the  24B  Regt/304th  Div  and 
the  36th  Regt/308th  Div,  supported  by  tanka,  attacked  FB  31.  This 
battle  confirmed  the  infiltration  oi  an  unidentified  tank  regiment  to  the 
north  of  FB  31,  probably  in  mid-February.  On  27  February,  elements 
of  the  308th  Div,  employing  tanks  as  fire  support,  attacked  F3  30.  In 
the  south,  the  324B  Div  became  fully  committed  to  a  mission  of  blocking 
ARVN  incursion  into  BA  611.  The  803d  Regt  arrived  in  the  southern 
sector  of  the  area  of  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Route  92d.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  HQ  of  424B  Div  was  located  south  of  the  area  of  operations  along 
Route  922.  During  the  peak  of  enemy  activity  in  the  LAMSON  719  area 
o£  operations  (early  March)  it  is  estimated  that  the  enemy  committed 
approximately  36,000  troops  to  the  area.  Binh  Tram  per sonnel  were 
committed  in  a  combat  role,  in  addition  to  the  commitment  of  all 
available  combat  arms  units  (Figure  A- 14). 

b.  In  early  March,  ARVN  elements,  with  heavy  support  from 
allied  air,  began  a  series  of  airmobile  assaults  along  the  escarpment 
west  from  Ban  Dong  reaching  the  Tchepone  area  on  6  March.  Activ¬ 
ity  immediately  increased  in  the  Tchepone  area.  During  the  extraction 
to  the  east  from  the  Tchepone  area,  heavy  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  ARVN  fire  bases  on  the  escarpment.  These  attacks  can  pro¬ 
bably  be  attributed  to  elements  of  the  2d  Div,  Binh  Tram  33,  and  the 
141at  Regt.  As  ARVN  elements  withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of  Ban  Dong, 

2d  NVA  Div  elements  followed  in  close  proximity  and  continued  their 
pressure  (Figure  A-15).  In  the  east,  elements  from  the  324B  and 
308th  Divisions  brought  heavy  pressure  to  bear  on  ARVN  forces  along 
Rpute  9.  Heavy  attacks  by  fire  were  experienced  by  ARVN  fire  bases 
throughout  the  area  of  operations.  The  enemy  employed  extremely 
heavy  antiaircraft  fire  along  routes  to  or  from  ARVN  fire  bases. 
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UNIT 

STRENGTH 

70B  Front  HQ  it  Support  Bna 

1500 

308th  Div  HQ  it  Support  Bns 

2900 

36  th  Regt 

2100 

88th  Regt 

2100 

102d  Regt 

2100 

24B  Regt/304th  Div 

1800 

64th  Regt/320th  Div 

2000 

324B  Div  HQ  &  Support 

350 

803d  Regt 

1500 

29th  Regt 

1750 

812th  Regt 

1900 

2d  NVA  Div 

5000 

Pathet  Lao 

5000 

BT  32 

2000 

BT  33 

2000 

BT  41 

2000 

36,000 

FIGURE  A-14  (C).  Enemy  Units  Committed  Against  LAMSON  719, 

Early  March  1971  (U). 
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Mining  incidents,  attacks  by  fire,  and  ground  attacks  all  were  dir¬ 
ected  at  ARVN  elements  along  Route  9.  During  mid-March,  the 
primary  US  forward  support  area  at  Khe  Sanh  received  heavy  at¬ 
tacks  by  fire  and  a  sapper  attack.  In  short,  the.  enemy  attempted 
during  the  withdrawal  to  maintain  pressure  from  the  west,  while 
hoping  to  interdict  Route  9  between  Ban  Dong  and  the  Laotian/  SVN 
border.  Intense  antiaircraft  fire  was  employed  in  the  east  in  an 
attempt  to  render  US  air  support  ineffective,  and  the  same  motive 
was  behind  the  heavy  attacks  by  fire  at  Khe  Sanh. 

c.  Following  the  ARVN  withdrawal,  the  NVA  forces  reorganized 
and  Assumed  a  defensive  posture  protecting  the  major  route  structure 
(Figure  A -16). 

d.  Tactics 


Once  the  enemy  was  able  to  react  to  the  initial  assault  of  LAM- 
SON  719,  he  displayed  tactics  previously  observed  elsewhere  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  However,  there  were  several  tactics  employed  by  the  enemy 
during  Operation  DAMSON  719  which  adversely  affected  allied  opera¬ 
tions  and  warrant  further  discussion. 

(1)  Ground  Forces 

The  enemy  had  available  a  considerably  greater  fire  sup¬ 
port  capability  than  previously  experienced.  He  used  his  artillery 
to  inflict  casualties,  harass  ARVN  firebases,  and  to  effectively  is¬ 
olate  (in  some  cases)  ARVN  firebases  from  aerial  resupply.  Knowing 
that  there  are  certain  restrictions  regarding  the  proximity  to  friend¬ 
ly  troops  upon  employment  of  B-52's,  enemy  forces  in  contact  stayed 
as  close  as  possible  to  ARVN  forces  on  the  ground.  This  tactic, 
known  for  the  sake  of  convenience  as  "hugging"  was  seen  often  during 
close  contacts.  The  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
B-52's  by  creating  an  unacceptable  casualty  risk  to  ARVN  forces. 

(2)  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Figure  A-17) 

(a)  Instructions  given  to  NVA  elements  in  Laos  concern¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  antiaircraft  weapons  against  combat  assaults 
by  allied  forces  on  helicopter  landing  zones  (LZ)  were  as  follows: 
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FIGURE  A-16  (C)  .  Enemy  Disposition,  31  March  7J  (U). 
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_1_  Make  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  areas  struck 
by  B-52's  and  where  photo  reconnaissance  or  US  aerial  surveillance  * 

has  indicated  an  interest. 

2_  Deploy  12.  7mm  weapons,  usually  two  or  three,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  highpoint  approximately  1000  meters  from  a  landing 
zone,  engaging  helicopters  as  they  land. 

3_  Reinforce  the  area  around  L,Z's  with  12.  7mm  wea¬ 
pons,  mortars,  and  artillery  during  the  night  after  an  air  assault  has 
been  made. 

4_  Cover  air  zones  extending  five  to  ten  kilometers 
from  an  LZ  with  antiaircraft  artillery. 

(b)  Deployment  tactics  of  antiaircraft  artillery 

_1_  The  12.  7mm  weapons  were  often  employed  in  a 
triangular  or  rectangular  formation. 

2_  The  23mm  guns  were  employed  in  circular,  tri¬ 
angular,  or  rectangular  formations.  A  single  gun  was,  on  occasions, 
utilized  to  protect  storage  sites  or  vital  road  networks. 

3_  "Hugging"  tactics  (ref  from  IV,  B,  1  above)  were 
also  employed  by  antiaircraft  units,  especially  during  a  heavy  con¬ 
tact  when  confusion  and  gaps  might  occur  in  allied  units.  Whenever 
possible,  12.  7mm  HMG's  were  employed  in  the  midst  of  friendly 
units  or  very  close  to  friendly  lines  to  engage  US  helicopter  gunships 
and  tactical  air  supporting  the  RVNAF  in  contact.  This  tactic  again 
exposes  allied  forces  to  an  unacceptable  risk  of  casualties  from  gun- 
ships  or  tactical  air  if  the  antiaircraft  weapon  is  engaged  by  either 
or  these  means.  The  enemy  made  maximum  use  of  this  tactic  during 
DAMSON  719. 

(c)  Redeployment 

i.  General 

Enemy  tactical  doctrine  holds  that  antiaircraft  artillery 
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weapons  will  be  moved  to  a  new  site  (predetermined  if  possible)  once 
their  positions  have  been  compromised,  either  by  extensive  contact 
or  by  friendly  surveillance.  Captured  documents  indicate  that  regard¬ 
less  of  compromise  of  position,  AA  weapons  are  reueployed  to  new 
sites  every  six  to  seven  days. 

2_  Redeployment  during  LAMS  ON  719 

The  extensive  enemy  threat  during  the  operations  was 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  AA  weapons  were  continually  redeployed. 
The  majority  of  AA  weapons  in  the  operational  area  were  relocated  on 
a  daily  basis,  this  making  it  impossible  for  allied  air  support  means 
to  maintain  accurate  deployment  data.  Redeployment  was  accomplished 
while  maintaining  the  same  level  of  coverage,  i.  e.  ,  one  position 
would  cover  another  while  redeployment  was  taking  place,  redeploy¬ 
ment  was  also  accomplished  at  night. 

3_  Mobility 

Mobility  of  enemy  AA  weapons  varies  from  the  85  pound 
12.  7mm  HMG  to  the  medium  caliber  weapons  (23,  37,  57,  and  100mm), 
which  weigh  from  2,000  to  21,000  pounds.  The  12.  7mm  may  be  easily 
moved  to  new  positions  by  three  men.  The  larger  weapons,  being 
mounted  on  a  wheeled  carriage,  would  require  a  motorized  prime  mov¬ 
er  or  a  large  number  of  personnel  to  man-handle  them.  Roads  which 
would  sustain  vehicular  traffic  are  necessary  for  redeployment  of  the 
medium  caliber  weapons.  Agent  reports  from  the  LAMSON  719  area 
have  described  "tanks"  with  twin-barrelled  guns.  A  quad-barrelled 
configuration  of  the  23 mm  AA  automatic  weapon  is  mounted  on  a 
light-track  chassis  which  employs  many  of  the  components  of  the 
PT-76  tank.  It  is  possible  that  an  unknown  number  of  these  weapons 
were  employed  in  the  operational  area.  This  weapon  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  mobile,  and  could  be  resited  in  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
thus  maintaining  coverage  without  requirement  for  a  semi -permanent 
site. 


(3 )  Armor 


(a)  LAMSON  719  resulted  in  the  third  confirmed  ap¬ 
pearance  of  NVA  armor.  The  first  was  the  attack  against  Lang  Vei 
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Special  Forces  camp  in  February  1968.  The  second  was  against  the 
Ben  Het  CIDG  camp  in  the  spring  of  1969.  In  both  cases,  tanks  were 
sacrificed  to  achieve  penetration  of  the  perimeter,  while  infantry 
assault  followed. 

(b) .  An  estimate  of  the  enemy's  armor  organization  and 

capabilities  in  Laos  indicated  that  one  tank  regiment  consisting  of 
approximately  40  PT-76  tanks,  40  T-34/T-54  tanks,  40  SU-76  assault 
guns  and  40  BTR  APC's  were  deployed  to  Vinh,  NVA,  in  October  1970. 
It  is  probably  that  this  regiment  was  organized  with  three  tank  bat¬ 
talions  of  40  tanks  each  and  a  mechanized  battalion  of  40  armored 
vehicles.  The  regiment  was  apparently  directly  subordinate  to  the 
70B  Front  and  attached  to  the  infantry  forces  with  which  it  operated. 

(c)  Unlike  his  first  two  armor  engagements,  the  enemy's 
deployment  of  armor  during  LAMSON  719  was  more  conventional.  The 
attack  on  FB  31  was  probably  a  classic  example  of  the  way  the  enemy 
would  like  to  employ  his  tanks  offensively.  As  supporting  fires  were 
shifted  onto  the  firebase,  a  coordinated  tank/infantry  assault  was 
launched.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  assault  until  the  position 
was  breached.  Though  the  attack  was  well-executed,  the  high  cost 

of  tanks  will  likely  prevent  repeated  use  of  this  tactic.  The  enemy 
also  used  his  tanks  defensively,  blocking  ARVN  advances  along  chan¬ 
nelized  routes,  and  in  a  fire  support  role  as  at  the  attack  on  FB  30. 
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ANNEX  B 

DOWNED  AIRCRAFT  RECOVERY 

ANNEX  D  (Downed  Aircraft  Recovery)  to  OPORD  1-71.  (U) 

Reference:  Map  RVN,  1:100, 0C0,  Series  E607,  Sheets  6342,  6442, 

6341,  6441,  6541,  and  6641. 

1.  This  annex  provides  detailed  guidance  governing  the  recovery  of 
downed  US  Army  Aircraft  assigned  or  attached  to  the  lOlat  Avn  Gp 
(AMBL).  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  coordinated  and 
timely  recovery  of  any  downed  aircraft  without  interfering  with  the 
continuation  of  combat  operations.  All  airmobile  operations  will  in¬ 
clude  necessary  plans  for  separate  recovery  operations  should  the  need 
arise.  Aircraft  will  not  be  intentionally  destroyed  unless  that  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  compromise  or  capture  and  then,  only  ’-vith 
prior  approval  of  a  general  officer. 

2.  Recovery  of  downed  aircraft  assumes  precedence  over  all  non-tac- 
tical  missions.  Tactical  missions  are  defined  as  combat  assaults, 
artillery  moves,  missions  resulting  from  enemy  contact,  or  those 
necessary  to  assist  seriously  wounded  or  injured  personnel.  The  avi¬ 
ation  commander  in  charge  of  the  recovery  operation,  in  coordination 
with  the  appropriate  ground  commander,  will  determine  the  urgency 
of  the  extraction  based  on  the  tactical  situation,  vulnerability  to  hos¬ 
tile  fire  or  attack,  and  the  location  of  the  downed  aircraft. 

3.  Aircraft  damaged  in  an  accident  not  attributed  to  conpbat  action 
will  not  be  recovered,  have  parts  removed,  displaced,  or  rc’pairs  ini¬ 
tiated  until  a  written  release  by  the  president  of  the  accident  investi¬ 
gation  board  has  been  obtained.  If  an  accident  occurs  in  a  tactica-ny 
insecure  area  and  expeditious  recovery  is  required,  the  damaged  air¬ 
craft  may  be  evacuated  to  a  selected  secure  area,  but  no  parts  will  be 
removed  or  repairs  initiated  until  a  written  release  has  been  obtained. 

4.  Aviation  units  and  direct  support  detachments  will: 

a.  Recover  disabled  unit  aircraft,  within  their  lift  capability. 
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b.  Establish  plans  and  procedures  for  the  recovery  of  each  type 
aircraft  assigned  or  attached.  Unit  recovery  plans  will  include,  as 
a  minimum,  the  following  information: 

(1)  Personnel  assignments  and  duties 

(2)  Requirements  for  trained  maintenance  personnel  and  rig¬ 
gers,  for  all  recoveries 

I  ' 

(3)  Insure  the  appropriate  recovery  equipment  listed  in  Appen¬ 
dix  I  "[omitted]  is  immediately  available. 

c.  A  pilot  chute  will  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  AH-1G  and  CH-47 
aircraft.  A  pilot  chute  is  not  required  for  recovery  of  UH-1H  and 
OH-6A  aircraft  if  the  tail  boom  is  functional. 

d.  Insure  that  type  four  link  assemblies  with  spools  are  utilized. 

e.  Insure  that  all  slings  are  inspected  after  each  recovery  by  the 
user. 

f.  Request  recovery  assistance  when  the  load  exceeds  their  capa¬ 
bility. 

5.  The  following  procedures  will  be  followed: 

a.  The  first  unit  becoming  aware  of  a  downed  aircraft  will  report, 
with  priority  precedence,  through  their  higher  headquarters  to  the 
S-3,  101st  Avn  Gp.  This  report  should  include  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Type  of  aircraft. 

(2)  Location. 

(3)  Area  (secure  or  non-secure), 

(4)  Owning  unit. 

(5)  Condition  of  aircraft,  passengers  and  crew. 
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(6)  Recovery  capability  of  owning  unit  (riggers,  equipment, 
etc.  ). 

b.  Secured  aircraft.  The  owning  unit  commander  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  recovery  of  his  aircraft.  He  will  make  the  determina¬ 
tion  when  the  aircraft  will  be  extracted  and  to  what  location.  When 
possible,  owning  units  will  provide  the  recovery  team  and  lift  aircraft 
within  its  capability.  Any  required  assistance  will  be  coordinated 
through  S-3,  101st  Avn  Gp. 

I  * 

c.  Unsecured  aircraft  will  be  recovered  by  the  following  proce¬ 
dures: 


(1)  Upon  notification  of  unsecured  downed  aircraft  the  G-3 
will  designate  the  recovery  commander  ana  baaed  on  the  current  sit¬ 
uation  provide  necessary  security  elements, 

(2)  The  unit  having  security  responsibility  wili  provide  an 
AMTFC  to  be  collocated  with  the  recovery  commander  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coordinating  the  recovery  operation,  suppressive  fire,  and 
security  force  operations.  The  recovery  commander  will  conduct 
and  control  the  extraction  operation.  All  communications  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  security  force  frequency.  Any  additional  requirements 
for  aviation  support  will  be  coordinated  through  S-3,  101st  Avn  Gp. 

d.  Recovery  of  downed  aircraft  during  conduct  of  airmobile  as¬ 
saults: 


(1)  The  security  and  recovery  of  downed  aircraft  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  all  airmobile  plans.  A  recovery  commander  will  be 
designated  by  the  AMC. 

(2)  Provisions  will  be  made  for  multiple  recoveries.  Air¬ 
craft  and  security  personnel  will  be  designated  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  operations. 

(3)  When  a  downed  aircraft  is  part  of  an  airmobile  force,  the 
mission  of  the  supported  unit  hac  priority  over  rescue  and  recovery 
operations. 
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(4)  The  air  mission  commander  will  provide  a  maintenance 
aircraft  equipped  with  sling  and  rigging  equipment  for  each  type  air¬ 
craft  involved  in  the  operation  to  accompany  the  airmobile  force  -on 
all  combat  assaults.  A  recovery  aircraft  will  be  provided,  and  will 
remain  on  alert  status  throughout  the  operation.  Tbe  air  misoion  com¬ 
mander,  in  close  coordination  with  the  AMTFC,  will  be  responsible 
for  the  recovery  operations.  The  AMTFC  will  provide  security  and 
fire  support  or  if  this  becomes  impractical,  an  ARP  may  be  requested 
by  tfre  AMTFC  for  security.  The  AMTFC  will  designate  a  2,000  meter 
AO  around  the  downed  aircraft  and  the  ARP  will  assume  responsibilty 
for  the  security  and  extraction  operation.  All  recovery  operations 
will  be  conducted  on  the  security  force  net  and  air  to  air  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  recovery  force  command  net. 
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ANNEX  C 

AVIATION  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


I 


This  annex  is  a  statistical  summary  of  required  reports  maintained 
during  LAMSON  719.  The  attached  data  ia  representative  of  support 
rendered  by  aviation  assets  as  committed  to  support  I  CORPS  (ARVN) 
within  the  LAMSON  719  area  of  operations.  Statistical  data  herein 
is  representative  of  the  period  of  8  FEB  71-24  MAR  71  inclusive. 

I  * 


List  of  Figures 

C-l.  CH-47  Performance  Data 
C-2.  CH-53  Performance  Data 

C-3.  CH-54  Performance  Data 

C-4.  UH-1H  Performance  Data 
C-5.  UH-1C  Performance  Data 
C-6.  AH-1G  Performance  Data 
C-7.  OH-6A  Performance  Data 

C»8a,  Recapitulation  of  Aircraft  Performance,  lAMSON  719 

C-8b.  -Recapitulation  of  Aircraft  Performance,  LAMSON  719  plus 
Operations  in  Thua  Thien  and  Q\>ang  Tri  Provinces 

C-9.  Sortie  Data  (Mission,  In  Country,  Out  Country) 

C-10.  AH-1G/UH-1C  Gunahip  Statistical  Data 
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DATE 

NO  OF  ACFT 

TONS 

SORTIES 

8 

24 

375 

315 

326 

9 

10 

56 

188 

97 

10 

16 

484 

120 

323 

11 

14 

359 

82 

373 

T2 

14 

405 

86 

295 

13„ 

18 

715 

96 

454 

14 

13 

530 

110 

382 

15 

14 

487 

18 

362 

16 

15 

186 

62 

194 

17 

11 

4 

> 

47 

18 

14 

457 

.  6l 

296 

19 

10 

298 

39 

243 

20 

9 

276 

41 

216 

21 

10 

215 

57 

220 

22 

10 

410 

21 

261 

23 

9 

297 

10 

228 

24 

9 

324 

39 

208 

25 

10 

270 

325 

208 

26 

9 

267 

89 

249 

27 

12 

286 

131 

215 

28 

12 

352 

- 

274 

FIGURE  C— 1  ( G )  •  CH— 47  PorFciTBABCQ  D&'Lsi 

(u). 
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March 


DATE 

NO  OF  ACFT 

TONS 

m 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

1 

12 

277 

93 

233 

75.0 

2 

11 

324 

83 

320 

87.5 

3 

15 

210 

27 

206 

63.0 

4 

17 

374 

233 

302 

112.0 

5 

16 

321 

359 

279 

130.0 

6 

15 

408 

31 

284 

1C4.0 

7" 

13 

413 

60 

288 

94.0 

8 

9 

291 

204 

251 

106.0 

9 

14 

101 

64 

118 

38.0 

10 

12 

42 

8 

55 

31.0 

11 

22 

600 

74 

463 

142.0 

12 

20 

442 

50 

329 

135.5 

13 

16 

483 

26 

407 

123.3 

14 

10 

324 

94 

262 

60.8 

15 

16 

213 

23 

191 

58.3 

16 

15 

316 

15 

278 

88.7 

17 

14 

590 

3 

384 

1C5.4 

18 

10 

395 

54 

309 

86.3 

19 

14 

439 

343 

362 

115.0 

20 

18 

560 

422 

352 

133.0 

21 

18 

331 

936 

385 

124.0 

22 

14 

337 

77 

244 

88.0 

23 

18 

462 

1982 

467 

152.5 

24 

-1A 

— m 

1150 

_22A 

.  H£i£ 

TOTALS 

6l6 

15689 

8301 

12534 

4135.4 

Avg  No  of  Acft/Day:  13.7 
Avg  Tons/Day t  348.  5 
Avg  PAX/Dayt  184.4 
Avg  Sortie  a/Day  **  278.5 

Avg  Houra/Cay:  91.9 

FIGURE  C—1  (C).  (Continued)  CH-47  Performance  Data  (U). 
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DATE  NO  OF  ACFT  TONS  PAX  SORTIES 


3  6 

9 

10  8 

11  6 

12  • 

13  4 

14  6 

15  4 

16  6 

17  '4 

18  4 

19  6 

20  4 

21  4 

22  2 

23  5 

24  5 

25  4 

26  4 

27  3 

28  4 


517  48  277 


313 

343 

313 

296 

256 

179 

1 

209 

266 

182 

198 

150 

223 

91 

148 

131 

46 

187 


15 

23 

4 

6 

2*7 

101 

68 

14 
92 
21 

8 

44 

324 

10 

15 
55 

124 


173 

129 

137 

156 

129 

100 

12 

118 

131 

100 

100 

85 

136 

74 

87 

92 

31 
1  oo 


FIGURE  C-2  (c) «  CH— 53  Perfomajice  Data  (U) 
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DATE 

NO  OF  ACFT 

TOMS 

PAX 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

1 

3 

109 

113 

67 

22.3 

2 

4 

152 

62 

83 

20.0 

3 

4 

86 

35 

67 

21.  C 

4 

6 

249 

- 

156 

43.0 

5  • 

4 

123 

40 

95 

30.0 

6  ,, 

4 

170 

28 

114 

32.0 

7 

4 

188 

25 

134 

34.0 

8 

4 

128 

11 

93 

29.0 

9 

4 

7 

70 

20 

10.0 

10 

4 

3 

166 

20 

13.? 

11 

3 

33 

70 

36 

12.4 

12 

3 

12 

72 

37 

1 8.8 

13 

3 

35 

36 

39 

14." 

14 

3 

15 

25 

25 

12,7 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

3 

23 

14 

25 

1  2.0 

17 

1 

1 

12 

5 

4.0 

18 

2 

15 

59 

16 

• 

19 

3 

1 

9 

16 

v.  e 

20 

4 

12 

25 

27 

1  C  «  '• . 

21 

3 

11 

5 

24 

*  ^  r.- 

22 

3 

- 

68 

14 

•  \  ^ 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

mm 

— 

- 

- 

*  “•t 

TOTALS 

161 

5422 

1944 

3302 

‘O 

CO 

1 

Aj 

Avg  No  of  Acft/Lay:  3.6 
Avg  Ton a /Day:  120.4 
Avg  ? AX/Day:  43.2 
Avg  Sortios/Day:  73.4 
Avg  Hours/Day 5  21.8 


FIGURE  C-2  (C).  (Continued)  CH-53  Performance  Data 


0-5 


CONFIDENTIAL 


O  O  O  O  VO 


CONFIDENTIAL 

February 


DATE 

NO  OF 

ACFT  TONS 

PAX 

SORTIES 

H0UP.S 

8 

5 

77 

— 

34 

12.7 

9 

- 

- 

- 

TO 

1 

48 

— 

27 

4.4 

11 

- 

— 

— 

12 

- 

— 

— 

u 

2 

- 

- 

26 

9.0 

14 

2 

234 

- 

96 

17.9 

15 

2 

191 

- 

76 

13.7 

16 

1 

52 

— 

28 

4.5 

17 

1 

- 

2 

2.0 

18 

2 

201 

- 

91 

15.0 

19 

2 

167 

- 

70 

14.1 

20 

2 

123 

- 

57 

14.0 

21 

2 

131 

- 

59 

15.0 

22 

2 

68 

- 

39 

10.5 

23 

2 

69 

- 

34 

9.1 

24 

2 

80 

- 

32 

8.5 

25 

2 

42 

- 

27 

7. 5 

26 

2 

80 

- 

39 

10.0 

27 

2 

61 

- 

36 

14.0 

28 

2 

104 

m 

49 

17.5 

FIGURE  C-3  (C 

)  •  CK-54  Performance  Data 

(u). 

K 


C-6 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 

March 


DATE 

£g-g  rjkfli 

TONS 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

1 

2 

70 

37  ' 

11.7 

2 

3 

125 

«. 

69 

27.4 

3 

2 

68 

- 

38 

10.0 

4 

2 

99 

- 

43 

15.0 

5 

3 

78 

- 

34 

12.0 

6,- 

3 

133 

- 

50 

18.0 

7 

2 

25 

- 

28 

9.0 

8 

n 

<. 

47 

- 

28 

8.0 

9 

1 

«•  , 

a» 

7 

2.0 

10 

1 

- 

- 

5 

1.5 

11 

2 

90 

- 

37 

10.0 

12 

2 

62 

— 

35 

10.0 

13 

2 

80 

- 

45 

12.6 

14 

2 

61 

- 

34 

10.4 

15 

— 

— 

m 

16 

2 

116 

_ 

50 

15.0 

17 

2 

86 

- 

48  ‘ 

9.5 

18 

3 

155 

- 

63 

18.0 

19 

2 

23 

- 

14 

7.0 

20 

3 

72 

- 

35 

14-0 

21 

2 

56 

_ 

24 

7.7 

22 

2 

75 

. 

36 

13.0 

23 

2 

16 

- 

10 

5.5 

24 

-2 

_ 21 

- 

_ 42 

_ 1.4i0 

TOTALS 

85 

3346 

1638 

465.7 

Avg  No  of  Acft/Day:  1.9 
Avg  Tons/Day s  74.3 
Avg  Sortiaa/Day:  36.4 
Avg  Houra/Day:  10.3 


FIGURE  C-3  (G).  (Continued)  CH-54  Parforn&nce  Data  (U). 


C-7 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 

February 


DATS 

NO  OF  ACFT 

PAX 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

8 

53 

1976 

1237 

328 

9 

70 

576 

830 

214 

10 

94 

2622 

2374 

568 

11 

74 

2449 

1924 

353 

1-2 

93 

1743 

^ 

i  /  -L 

i  j  .  . 

77 

2633 

21 

'*  ' 

14 

83 

1653 

1725 

3'3r; 

15 

93 

1790 

1364 

471 

lo 

97 

1759 

1711 

425 

17 

54 

380 

758 

143 

18 

106 

1341 

1623 

550 

19 

93 

1177 

1951 

560 

20 

110 

1462 

1758 

618 

21 

105 

1908 

1595 

455 

22 

98 

2596 

1687 

514 

23 

92 

2030 

1 784 

4:-, 

24 

93 

1719 

1785 

.  o  «* 

«-*  '  « 

25 

87 

I8l8 

1432 

379 

26 

97 

3524 

2600 

570 

27 

91 

272.4 

2054 

471 

23 

S3 

2153 

1943 

470 

FIGURE  C-4 

(C).  UH- 

■1H  Performance 

Data  ( 9 ) . 

C-8 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 


DATE 

yq  sum 

££ 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

1 

85 

2404 

2218 

557 

2 

63 

1673 

1507 

431 

3 

93 

1403 

1389 

482 

4 

50 

1231 

1050 

334 

5 

96 

3007 

1986 

666 

6 

133 

2120 

1465 

513 

7 

65 

1346 

1363 

339 

'  8*' 

72 

1543 

1604 

364 

9 

57 

376 

710 

230 

10 

49 

479 

741 

280 

11 

89 

2234  . 

1756 

526 

12 

94 

1819 

1569 

463 

13 

76 

1225 

1373 

295 

14 

96 

2015 

1674 

536 

15 

81 

979 

1273 

326 

16 

80 

1349 

1440 

350 

17 

76 

1744 

1803 

485 

18 

95 

2874 

2053 

654 

19 

80 

1234 

1341 

365 

20 

115 

2728 

1923 

603 

21 

84 

2673 

1823 

408 

22 

79 

1014 

1372 

392 

23 

66 

3038 

1712 

513 

24 

.J62 

■■  3343 

-1807 

-322 

TOTALS 

3790 

84003 

68733 

19981 

Avg  No  of  Acft/D oji  84*2 
Avg  PAX/Day:  1867 
Avg  Sortioa/foay:  1527 
Avg  Hours /Day:  444 

FIGURE  C-4  (C).  (Contlnuod)  UEU1H  Parforsance  Dota  (U). 


C-9 

CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 

February 


3*7 


DATE 

NO  OF  ACFT 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

8 

20 

262 

142 

9 

16 

77 

49 

10 

16 

228 

109 

11 

14 

203 

80 

12 

19 

360 

118 

13 

17 

226 

52 

14 

15“ 

19 

283 

110 

20 

224 

114 

16 

18 

174 

64 

17 

11 

72 

35 

18 

20 

151 

90 

19 

17 

178 

70 

20 

22 

101 

21 

18 

227 

107 

22 

22 

132 

82 

23 

12 

96 

53 

24 

10 

88 

44 

25 

12 

108 

58 

26 

17 

194 

78 

27 

18 

206 

86 

28 

14 

121 

46 

FIGURE  C-5  (c).  UH-1C  Pcarforcanco  Data  (U). 


C-10 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 


DATE 

NO  OF  ACFT 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

1 

10 

104 

38 

2 

12 

135 

55 

3 

15 

155 

49 

4 

16 

214 

78 

5 

12 

237 

93 

6,. 

14 

287 

73 

7 

11 

144 

41 

8 

13 

205 

69 

9 

14 

45 

50 

10 

17 

44 

54 

11 

17 

242 

146 

12 

16 

2l6 

104 

13 

16 

186 

71 

14 

18 

172 

95 

15 

15 

117 

66 

16 

10 

235 

'  72 

17 

14 

185 

75 

18 

15 

432 

92 

19 

15 

158 

79 

20 

14 

309 

30 

21 

10 

271 

63 

22 

14 

145 

92 

23 

13 

180 

70 

24 

-2 

-2S2 

68 

TOTALS 

682 

8515 

3474 

Avg  No  of  Acft/Dajr:  15.2 
Avg  Sortiea/Day:  190 
Avg  Hour  a/Day:  77.2 


FIGURE  C-5  (O') .  (Continued)  UH-1.C  Farfora^co  Data  (U). 


0-11  i 

I 

j 

CONFIDENTIAL  I 


CONFIDENTIAL 


DATE 

HO  OF  AGrT 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

3 

34 

545 

259 

9 

16 

56 

48 

10 

29 

196 

107 

11 

27 

297 

163 

12 

28 

424 

176 

13  „ 

22 

294 

103 

14 

24 

370 

133 

15 

22 

311 

128 

16 

24 

351 

123 

17 

15 

173 

29 

18 

25 

467 

171 

19 

30 

452 

165 

20 

30 

537 

175 

21 

27 

4S9 

150 

22 

29 

506 

169 

23 

20 

351 

111 

24 

19 

322 

110 

25 

20 

335 

111 

26 

22 

450 

132 

27 

34 

607 

202 

28 

39 

523 

219 

FIGURR  C-6  (G).  AEU1G  Porforaanc©  Data  (U). 


C-12 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 


PVT?, 

BUg  ACT! 

8Q-BTI] 

1 

35 

383 

2 

32 

455 

3 

44 

406 

4 

39 

555 

5  . 

37 

392 

6 

_ .  i  / 

38 

425 

7 

a 

42 

434 

8 

34 

323 

9 

14 

91 

10 

20 

105 

11 

49 

499 

12 

45 

645 

13 

50 

704 

14 

40 

378 

15 

41 

431 

16 

48 

544 

17 

43 

464 

13 

57 

804 

19 

49 

549 

20 

58 

584 

21 

48 

493 

22 

39 

298 

23 

50 

585 

24 

AO 

MX 

TOTALS 

1528 

19235 

Avg  Ho  Acft/Dttj;  33.9 
A vfj  Sortioa/Qay:  427.4 
Avg  Hours/Day:  189.8 


PIGUBE  C-6  (C). 


(OcAilsnod)  i2U1G  Parfonui 


4*13 

CONFIDENTIAL 


210 


HOUR 

163 

149 

237 

zn 

131 

303 

226 

159 

53 

84 

315 

248 

291 

196 

195 

289 

315 

356 

262 

314 

253 

168 

322 

-122 

8543 


Data  (0) 


2  31 


CONFIDENTIAL 


D*rvF, 

NO  07  ACTS 

P,C" .  ^ 

r«-~3 

3 

19 

v.o 

43 

9 

4 

20 

10 

10 

1-60 

C  J 

11 

13 

140 

*  /•% 

-✓w 

12 

3 

-1 "  ^ 
i  *s~y 

13,, 

10 

126 

55 

14 

12 

105 

4^ 

15 

3 

21 6 

15 

16 

10 

154 

>o 

17 

1 

46 

5 

13 

7 

74 

27 

19 

16 

no 

1C8 

20 

12 

96 

96 

21 

12 

94 

73 

22 

13 

95 

70 

23 

10 

91 

29 

24 

9 

6? 

0  * 

1 

25 

9 

76 

21 

26 

11 

90 

26 

27 

8 

r:6 

23 

23 

10 

<  \t  • 

l 

40 

FIGUBE  C-7 

(0).  0EU6A  PorforLcaco 

Data  (U). 

0.14 


CONFIDEN 


CONFIDENTIAL 


TO  07  AG7T 

?  opiums 

F3~~3 

1 

10 

126 

4-0 

2 

5 

46 

*4  ^ 
k  w 

3 

11 

119 

42 

i 

<-* 

13 

155 

49 

5 

8 

72 

) 

s-s 

6  ,• 

14 

213 

6i 

7 

10 

147 

37 

t-A 

O 

9 

102 

25 

9 

3 

56 

f 

o 

10 

3 

112 

*00 

11 

6 

60 

19 

12 

9 

139 

43 

13 

6 

120 

23 

14 

9 

70 

22 

15 

6 

59 

15 

16 

7 

78 

22 

17 

7 

90 

2$ 

IS 

9 

77 

22 

19 

6 

64 

16 

20 

10 

157 

4,3 

21 

9 

95 

2o 

22 

8 

GO 

26 

23 

9 

116 

57 

24 

GO 

'V?< 

TOTALS 

395 

4694 

1593 

tv'j  "o  Lciw/tay:  G.3 
Avg  Soi-tioo/Cc^*:  104.3 
Avg  Koutu/Dcit':  35.5 


FIGURE  C-7  (G).  (Coatimiod)  G2L&A  Porforxcanoo  Uatu  (U). 


C~15 


CON  FiDENTi  AL 


aaghatoaiaiii 


CONFIDENTIAL 


TYPE  A/C 

TORS 

PAX 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

CH-47 

15,689 

8,301 

12,534 

4,135 

CH-53 

5,422 

1,944 

3,302 

982 

CH-54 

3,346 

- 

1 ,638 

466 

UH-lH 

- 

84,003 

68,733 

19,981 

.UH-lC 

- 

- 

8,513 

3,474 

AH-1G 

- 

- 

19,235 

8,543 

0H-6A 

totals 

,  4,624- 

.U59.S— 

39,179 

24,457 

94,248 

118,651 

FIGURE  C-6a 

On.  Recapitulation  of  Aircraft  Parfor^anco  In 
'  '  Support  of  LARSON  719  by  101st  Abn  Liv  (Ambl) 

plus  0PC0N  units  (U). 

TYPE  A/C 

TONS 

PAX 

SORTIES 

HOURS 

CH-47 

27,230 

19,608 

16,162 

7,044 

CH-53 

5,4’2 

1,944 

3,302 

982 

CH-54 

4,499 

* 

1,854 

753 

UH-lH 

5,581 

155,275 

122,696 

42,626 

UH-1C 

- 

8,709 

3,799 

AH-1G 

- 

- 

23,237 

12,953 

0H-6A 

31 

16,668 

23,107 

10,8H 

TOTALS 

42,763 

193,517 

204,065 

78,968 

s-rniRF  C-Rh  (C).  Recapitulation  of  Aircraft  -osforaance  In 
FIGURE  C-Sb  P  LAMSON  719  plus  Operations  >n 

TbL  Thicn  and  Quaxs  Tri  Wanes  to  101st 
*  »  sirs  A  4- «a  l  i  i  )  . 


i  «  TV»  _ 


C-16 


confidential 


CONFIDENTIAL  say 


DATE 

TE00P 

LIFT 

H2L0 

GUN 

KEDEVAC 

AIR 

CAV 

LOGISTIC 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

Fob  8 

3S6 

1076 

169 

333 

9 

1 

15 

109 

665 

50 

9 

157 

- 

172 

- 

1 

- 

39 

_ 

437 

10 

504 

147 

56 

21 0 

3 

3 

62 

126 

596 

40 

11 

456 

163 

232 

122 

3 

3 

30 

90 

395 

133 

12 

462 

249 

364 

480 

- 

3 

169 

375 

817 

53 

13 

701 

242 

213 

270 

3 

1 

97 

183 

1030 

192 

■14 

478 

280 

144 

377 

12 

1 

241 

234 

837 

146 

1,5 

694 

194 

375 

447 

4 

— 

106 

361 

838 

128 

16 

482 

160 

231 

293 

2 

1 

135 

163 

669 

74 

17 

125 

- 

78 

37 

- 

- 

- 

« 

292 

_ 

18 

577 

137 

230 

414 

7 

7 

51 

381 

583 

137 

19 

756 

198 

188 

414 

1 

2 

148 

284 

639 

142 

20 

641 

183 

455 

413 

4 

1 

244 

269 

790 

152 

21 

255 

216 

316 

371 

23 

5 

166 

305 

873 

426 

22 

381 

125 

126 

463 

1 

14 

97 

380 

830 

195 

23 

463 

339 

237 

325 

2 

3 

83 

282 

820 

74 

24 

399 

142 

170 

278 

1 

4 

135 

146 

813 

276 

25 

450 

248 

177 

248 

10 

1 

90 

172 

567 

99 

26 

490 

283 

136 

419 

1 

10 

128 

292 

935 

294 

27 

504 

146 

261 

495 

- 

1 

93 

308 

874 

120 

28 

584 

113 

271 

396 

mm 

- 

167 

184 

1079 

113 

FIGURE  0-9  (0).  Sortie  Data  (U). 


C-17 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CONFIDENTS  AL 


DATE 

TROOP  LIFT 

HELO 

GUN 

KSDEVAC 

AIR 

CiV 

LOGISTIC 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

IN 

OUT 

DJ 

OUT 

IN 

GUT 

Max  1 

305 

556 

230 

303 

5 

1 

137 

I84 

1091 

183 

2 

542 

495 

240 

449 

- 

— 

137 

167 

720 

133 

3 

444 

285 

279 

503 

2 

2 

254 

120 

568 

131 

4 

1012 

477 

294 

514 

2 

3 

217 

129 

556 

193 

5 

905 

758 

283 

478 

10 

- 

252 

138 

714 

560 

6 

753 

1021 

272 

518 

17 

2 

133 

156 

651 

342 

.7 

940 

119 

354 

301 

- 

- 

136 

90 

766 

238 

8 

451 

202 

195 

333 

4 

5 

133 

75 

717 

196 

9’ 

110 

- 

35 

42 

- 

12 

— 

12 

253 

23 

10 

28 

63 

59 

66 

— 

- 

— 

•» 

604 

34 

11 

708 

343 

1  Si 

508 

4 

12 

-  23 

— 

1216 

280 

12 

617 

312 

302 

593 

- 

17 

155 

103 

627 

278 

13 

481 

164 

237 

571 

- 

2 

138 

no 

941 

263 

14 

337 

229 

169 

457 

26 

33 

169 

99 

687 

192 

15 

280 

92 

172 

370 

- 

5 

113 

89 

448 

190 

16 

523 

114 

307 

431 

- 

- 

139 

56 

841 

189 

17 

737 

173 

304 

331 

9 

16 

215 

93 

1048 

206 

18 

756 

576 

390 

346 

3 

- 

86 

100 

659 

199 

19 

542 

181 

230 

456 

8 

22 

167 

75 

622 

300 

20 

1015 

232 

284 

1104 

- 

1 

141 

55 

598 

221 

21 

976 

459 

331 

457 

2 

- 

216 

70 

705 

133 

22 

300 

80 

256 

187 

- 

- 

119 

50 

701 

88 

23 

752 

274 

359 

397 

3 

10 

119 

51 

1230 

110 

24 

-Slfl 

'  362  A7Q  233 

-=■ 

4  1 06  ,  51 

681 

-J3. 

TOTALS 

23769 

12243 

10534 

17267 

182 

203  5696  6742  33073 

7393 

FIGURE  C-9  (c).  (Continuod)  Sortie  Lata  (U). 


C-18 


CONFIDENTIAL 


FIGURE  C-10  ("•).  AH-lG/GfH-iC  GtaUet-icnl  Data  (U). 


a  3  S| 

T-<H  Q 

J  s  -• 
3^3  w. 
to 


CONFIDENTIAL 

O  OO  V'  O'  -4  O'  cr\  Cs  (\  K\  ir\  C\  r-  VL>  Cv  l>  O'  <£  Q  Q; 

t-UNOr'N<'r\0'.auNir\vO  r(MkOrW\D'£'^0^‘A'10C' 
WOOrCOO'M'N'JNtO  r'OUOtOCNUNt-t-tANCr'NUNr'V 

t-  T-  T-  T-  1 

r-lAC\i>t(^U'N<\aMA\OvO(\iVtCN\DiA'^tOCMO'OtOO| 

coO'<}-'4-coc^oo<n'j-cvor-r~ocor^'«oc^r'^Ov£i'5kA>^\ 


cucocu<MocooNCONOr~a''tooNOot~-f~t''<3scoo'>cQto; 


tOCNVseouNCOt-CO'^yNCCCNvnr'NONC'Oc^C'-OtONOc'NOOr-v 
rn  CO  tt  r-C'>'\COv-oON£>tOa'''NOt-fO--i'OC''0 


>  07  f;-t] 
O.*^  ~4  !=> 
r-  O  M  Ol 

J.  .-.  b 

3ho  q 

<fl  cO  mi 
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ANNEX  D 

SUMMARY  OF  COMBAT  DAMAGE 


Explanation  of  columns  contained  in  Appendices  1  through  7. 

A.  Julian  Date 

B.  Unit  identification  code  (U1C) 

G.  Final  three  digits  of  aircraft  aerial  number 

D.  Damage  code  (USARV  Regulation  95-10) 

A.  Incident  damage 

B.  Ivlinor  damage 

C.  Major  damage 

Boot  (deotroyed);  indicated  by  a  vacant  apace 

E.  Location  in  cis  digits  (grid  zone  designator  is  XD  in  all  cases) 

F.  Cause  of  damage/loso  code  (USARV  Regulation  95-10) 

AAA  Antiaircraft  artillery  (over  ?,3mm) 

ART  Artillery 

GDE  Grenade  and  RPG 

G'NH  Ground  fire  12.  7  and  14.  5mm 

GNL  Ground  fire  leao  than  12,7mm 

M1F  Mi  a  oing  in  flight 

MTR  Mortar 

RI<T  Rocket 

SCH  Satchel  charge 

UNK  Unknown 

G.  Local  time  of  day 
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Explanation  of  columns  contained  in  Appendices  1  through  7  (continued) 

H.  Flight  phase  code  (USARV  Regulation  95-10) 

EH  Enroute  high  (1500  feet  above  the  terrain,  or  higher) 

EE  Enroute  low  (less  than  1500  feet  above  the  terrain) 

HO  Hovering  ► 

LD  Landing 

OG  On  ground  in  LZ  or  PZ 
OR  Orbiting 
-  OT  Other 

PK  Parked  in  an  unprotected  location 
,,  TA  Target  attack 
TO  Take  off 
TV/  Target  withdrawal 
UN  Unknown 

I.  Altitude  in  feet  above  the  terrain  when  aircraft  was  hit 

J.  Airspeed  in  knots  when  aircraft  was  hit 

K.  Number  of  hits;  UN  if  unknown 

L.  Responsible  system  (USARV  Regulation  95-10) 

AR  Armament 
AT  Anti-torque 
CT  Controls 
CU  Casualties 
DS  Driveohaft 
EL  Electric 
EN  Engine 
EO  Engine  oil 
FF  Eire  in  flight 
FU  Fuel 
GB  Gearbox 
HD  Hydraulics 
MR  Main  Rotor 
NA  Not  applicable 
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L.  Responsible  system  (USARV  Regulation  95-10)  (continued) 

OT  Other 
TR  Transmission 
U  N  Unknown 
XO  Trancir- scion  Oil 


.An  asterisk  (#),  when  shown,  indicates  damage  sustained  outside 
Laos,  yet  considered  as  within  the  operational  environment  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes. 
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1  (OH-6A)  to  Annex  D  (Summary  of  Combat  Damage) 
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1063  FJ4B  662  B  353403  GNL 

1063  FJ4B  889  B  355403  GNL 

1063  FJ4B  894  353403  GNL 

1063  FJ4B  578  B  355403  GNL 

1063  FJ4B  446  B  353403  GNL 

1063  C3EA  141  600380  GDE 

1064  C42A  676  A  339408  GNL 

1064  C42A  191  A  339408  GNH 

1064  C3EA  079  B  320420  GNH 

IO64.  C3EA  446  A  338411  GNL 

1 064  FJ4C  899  B  364408  GNL 

1064  C3KA  388  C  335470  GNL 

1064  C42A  215  348408  GNH 

1064  G41A  435  B  335415  GNH 

1064  AB3B  495  B  484415  GNL 

IO64  FJ4C  341  364408  GNL 

1064  C3EA  879  B  346408  GNL 

IO64  C42A  783  451411  GNH 

1064  FJ4C  640  A  570505  GNL 

1064  EAEA  706  B  625292  GNL 

1065  FJGA  529  C  330430  GNH 

1065  C43A  958  B  455413  GNL 

1065  C3EA  295  B  346430  GNH 

1065  ARTA  491  B  347957  GNL 

1065  AB3C  833  C  797362  GNH 

1065  C3EA  378  A  360540  GNL 

1065  C41A  383  B  430370  GNL 

1065  C3EA  358  A  378380  GNL 

1065  FJ4C  186  B  478409  GNL 

1065  ABOA  662  B  478409  GNL 

1065  ABOA  533  B  478409  GNL 

1065  FJ4C  484  B  478409  GNL 

1065  ABOA  155  B  471416  GNL 

1065  AZNC  453  A  510400  GNH 

1065  AZNC  703  A  510400  GNH 

1065  AZNC  290  A  510400  GNH 

1065  FJ4C  493  B  478409  GNL 

1066  D65A  624  B  673383  GNL 

1066  FJ4A  891  C  585405  GNL 

1066  FJ4A  396  A  585405  GNL 

1066  FJ4A  660  B  665395  GNL 
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1067  ABOC  165  B  652388  GNL 

1067  AB3A  350  630267!  GNL 

1067  ABOA  155  B  .  471416  GNL 

1068  D65A  624  B  656387  GNL 

1068  BH2A  249  348402  MTR 

1069  FJ4A  6l6  532376  GHH 

1069  C42A  695  701403  GNH 

1070  ABOC  429  A  650400  GNL 

1070  FJ4A  606  B  390430  KTR 

1070  FJ4A  566  C  390432  GNL 

1070  AB3C  980  A  385395  GNL 

1070  C41 A  382  490350  GNL 

1070  C41A  346  B  500350  MTR 

1070  C3EA  206  502357  GNL 

1070  C42A  763  B  627288  GNL 

1071  C3EA  079  C  580240  GNH 

1071  AB3B  303  A  495335  GNL 

1071  AB3B  630  A  460360  GNL 

1071  FJ4A  606  B  410370  *GNH 

1071  FJ4A  64O  B  410370  GNH 

1072  AB3B  438  B  683437  GNL 

1072  C42A  540  A  635273  GNH 

1072  D65A  617  B  615255  GNL 

1072  FJ4C  258  B  535412  GNL 

1072  EAJEA  147  B  447367  GNH 

1072  AB6A  104  C  968589  GNL 

1073  C42A  667  A  683275  GNL 

1073  C41A  689  A  44°370  GNH 

1073  C3EA  446  A  443375  GNH 

1073  D65A  216  A  731371  KTR 

1073  EAEA  247  C  6403 81  GNH 

1074  ABOC  429  B  652387  GNH 

1074  03  EA  386  B  438362  GNH 

1074  03  EA  949  A  438368  GNH 

1074  03 EA  446  A  434372  GNH 

1074  C3EA  259  A  440378  GNH 

1074  C3EA  221  A  433372  GNH 
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50 

EX 

1081 

ABOT 

403 

844200 

ART 

1115 

OG 

0000 

000 

02 

OT 

« 

1081 

ACFT 

702 

B 

845380 

RET 

1350 

OG 

0000 

000 

Oi 

NA 

« 

1081 

ACFT 

460 

A 

970590 

GHL 

1510 

LD 

0800 

090 

01 

UA 

* 

1081 

G44A 

759 

666365 

AAA 

1600 

EH 

45CO 

090 

UH 

FF 

1081 

FJ4A 

597 

B 

665362 

MTR 

1600 

EO 

0005 

000 

01 

HR 

1081 

AB0C 

555 

815368 

RKT 

1705 

OG 

0000 

000 

05 

NA 

t 

1081 

C4J2A 

340 

A 

648301 

GNU 

1715 

EH 

3500 

080 

02 

OT 

1081 

C3EA 

101 

A 

795362 

MTR 

1745 

OG 

0000 

000 

01 

HA 

« 

1081 

C3EA 

418 

A 

795362 

KTR 

1745 

OG 

0000 

000 

01 

HA 

« 

1082 

ABOC 

316 

A 

854418 

RKT 

0240 

OG 

0000 

000 

05 

HA 

i 

1082 

G42A 

676 

C 

790360 

GEH 

0900 

LD 

0500 

090 

01 

TR 

* 

1082 

AB3B 

341 

A 

760358 

GNH 

0900 

EH 

2000 

080 

01 

HR 

* 

1082 

G42A 

651 

C 

743352 

GNL 

1130 

TO 

0800 

090 

03 

TR 

* 

1083 

FJ4C 

493 

B 

849380 

MTR 

0930 

HO 

0003 

000 

01 

OT 

1083 

ARTA 

004 

B 

665535 

GKH 

1010 

OG 

0000 

000 

05 

CT 

* 

1083 

C3EA 

704 

B 

725358 

GEH 

1030 

EH 

1500 

090 

01 

OT 

1083 

ARTA 

122 

3 

673525 

GNH 

1230 

LD 

0005 

002 

02 

CU 

* 

1083 

FJ4C 

508 

B 

976434 

GHL 

1550 

OR 

0300 

080 

01 

OT 

1083 

AETA 

357 

664438 

GNH 

1815 

EL 

0150 

035 

07 

TR 

# 
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1079  FJ5A  541 

1079  C5KT  102 

1080  PJ5B  504 

1080  FJ5C  813 

1081  FJ5C  848 

1082  C03A  444 
1082  0034  438 


A  755371  GNL 
A  595378  OXH 

C  735365  GHH 
B  373438  GHL 

B  720360  QHL 

A  725320  OKU 
▲  725320  GHH 


1530  TO  1500 
1640  EL  0900 

1710  m  2500 
1840  ES  1500 

1750  ES  3500 

1430  EL  0500 
1500  EL  0500 


080 

01 

HA  « 

090 

02 

EH 

090 

01 

or  * 

070 

02 

EA 

070 

01 

KB 

070 

01 

HA 

070 

01 

HA 
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OH-53 


A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Z 

£ 

M 

I 

l 

£ 

h 

h 

1046 

USMC 

664 

6 

712280 

GNL 

1700 

eh 

2500 

100 

03 

HD 

1047 

USMC 

674 

B 

698220 

GNL 

1420 

LD 

0200 

080 

02 

FU 

1049 

USMC 

667 

UNX 

OTH 

1700 

EL 

0800 

UNK 

UN 

MR 

* 

1054- 

USMC 

953 

A 

698216 

MTR 

1820 

HO 

0010 

000 

02 

OT 

1054 

USMC 

1  * 

660 

698216 

MTH 

1825 

HO 

0010 

000 

15 

HD 

1056 

USMC 

657 

A 

698213 

GNL 

1355 

TO 

0300 

070 

01 

EL 

1056 

USMC 

658 

B 

696216 

AAA 

1400 

TO 

2000 

090 

01 

OT 

1063 

USMC 

133 

B 

425325 

GNL 

1245 

EH 

3000 

070 

01 

OT 

1067 

USMC 

66S 

B 

431371 

MTR 

1010 

HO 

0010 

000 

13 

MR 

1067 

USMC 

663 

A 

398378 

GNL 

1200 

EH 

2500 

040 

02 

MR 

1067 

USMC 

157 

A 

438372 

MTR 

1300 

OR 

0010 

000 

01 

OT 

1070 

USMC 

669 

A 

UNX 

GNH 

UNX 

UN 

UNX 

UNK 

01 

MR 

1070 

USMC 

953 

B 

490345 

GNU 

1445 

OR 

1700 

070 

04 

OT 

1072 

USMC 

666 

B 

496346 

GNL 

1300 

EH 

1500 

120 

01 

MR 

CH-54 

1083 

ARBA 

418 

B 

852420 

MTS 

0200 

OG 

0000 

000 

XA 

XA 

« 
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lOiat  Aviation  Battalion  (Assault  Helicopter)  (Airmobile) 

AB3A  Company  A  (Assault  Helicopter) 

AB3B  Company  B  (Assault  Helicopter) 

AB3C  Company  C  (Assault  Helicopter) 

AB3D  Company  C  (Assault  Helicopter) 

DX6A  Company  D  (Assault  Helicopter) 

158th  Aviation  Battalion  (Assault  Helicopter)  (Airmobile) 

I ' 

FJ4A  Company  A  (Assault  Helicopter) 

FJ4J3  Company  B  (Assault  Helicopter) 

FJ4C  Company  C  (Assault  Helicopter) 

FJ4D  Company  D  (Attack  Helicopter) 

AAVD  Company  D  (Attack  Helicopter)  227th  Aviation  Battalion 


159th  Aviation  Battalion  (Assault  Support  Helicopter) 

FJ5A  Company  A  (Assault  Helicopter) 

FJ5B  Company  B  (Assault  Helicopter) 

FJ5C  Company  C  (Assault  Helicopter) 

C5KA  179th  Aviation  Company  (Assault  Support  Helicopter) 

C03A  132d  Aviation  Company  (Assault  Support  Helicopter) 

ARBA  478th  Aviation  Company  (Heavy  Helicopter) 

USMC  463d  Heavy  Marine  Helicopter,  3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force 


4th  Battalion  (Aerial  Artillery),  77th  Artillery  (Airmobile) 

FJ8A  Battery  A  (Aerial  Artillery) 

FJ8B  Battery  B  (Aerial  Artillery) 

FJ8C  Battery  C  (Aerial  Artillery) 
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223d  Combat  Aviation  Battalion 


DLKA  223d  Aviation  Battalion 

C3EA  48th  Aviation  Company  (Aaaault  Helicopter) 
C41A  173d  Aviation  Company  (Aaaault  Helicopter) 
DX9A  238th  Aviation  Company  (Aerial  Weapoaa) 
FJGA  282d  Aviation  Company  (Aaaault  Helicopter) 


14th  Combat  Aviation  Battalion 

. I  ■  '  '  ■  — 

ARTA  71st  Assault  Helicopter  Company 
C3GA  1 16th  As aault  Helicopter  Company 
C42A  174th  Assault  Helicopter  Company 


Air  Cavalry  Units 

ABOT  Headquarters  &  Headquarters  Troop,  2d  Squadron  (Airmobile) 
17th  Cavalry 

ABOA  A  Troop,  2d  Squadron  (Airmobile),  17th  Cavalry 
ABOB  B  Troop,  2d  Squadron  (Airmobile),  17th  Cavalry 
ABOC  C  Troop,  2d  Squadron  (Airmobile),  17th  Cavalry 
AZNC  C  Troop,  7th  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry 
GZ6B  B  Troop,  7th  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry 


Medical  Units 


D64A  236th  Medical  Company 
D65A  237th  Medical  Company 
AC  FT  326  th  Medical  Battalion 
BM2A  498th  Medical  Company 
EAEA  571st  Medical  Company 


Other  Units 

AB6A  3d  Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
ACJA  Battery  A  (Aviation),  377th  Artillery 
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ABBREVIATIONS  /  ACRONYMS 

ACL 

- 

Allowable  Cargo  Load 

ADC  (O) 

- 

Assistant  Division  Commander  (Operations) 

ADC  (S) 

- 

Assistant  Division  Commander  (Support) 

AGL  #* 

- 

Above  Ground  Level 

AHB 

- 

Assault  Helicopter  Battalion 

ALO 

- 

Air  Liaison  Officer 

AMC 

- 

Air  Mission  Commander 

AMTFC 

- 

Air  Mission  Task  Force  Commander 

API 

- 

Armor  Piercing,  Incendiary 

ARA 

•* 

Aerial  Rocket  Artillery 

ARP 

- 

Aero  Rifle  Platoon 

ARVN 

- 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

ASHB 

- 

Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion 

ASL 

- 

Authorized  Stockage  List 

AWC 

- 

Aerial  Weapons  Company 

BDA 

m 

Bomb  Damage  Assessment 

BOC 

- 

Battalion  Operations  Center 

CA 

- 

Combat  Assault 

CAB 

Comabt  Aviation  Battalion 

ANNEX  E 
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CAP 

Cover  and  Protection 

CBU 

m 

Clue  ter  Bomb  Unit 

C&C 

- 

Command  and  Control 

COM  USMAC  V  - 

Commander,  United  State*  Military  Aaaiatance 
Command,  Vietnam 

DISCOM 

( • 

- 

Division  Support  Command 

DMZ 

- 

Demilitat ized  Zone 

DSSA 

m 

Direct  Support  Supply  Activity 

FAC 

- 

Forward  Air  Controller 

FB 

“  in, 

Fire  Base 

FDC 

- 

Fire  Direction  Center 

FFAR 

m 

Folding  Fin  Aerial  Rocket 

FSA 

m 

Forward  Support  Area 

FSE 

- 

Fire  Support  Element 

FWMAF 

Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces 

GC 

- 

Ground  Commander 

GVN 

•a 

Government  of  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam 

HE 

- 

High  Explosive 

HEAT 

- 

High  Explosive,  Antitank 

HEI 

- 

High  Explosive,  Incendiary 

IFR 

- 

Instrument  Flight  Rules 

E-2 


KIA 


Killed  in  Action 


3L7 

LNO  -  Liaison  Officer 

LZ  1  -  Landing  Zone 

ME DCOM  -  Medical  Command 

ME DE VAC  -  Medical  Evacuation  by  Helicopter 

i* 

I * 

Mi  A  -  Missing  in  Action 

NDP  -  Night  Defensive  Postition 

NORFM  -  Not  Operationally  Ready,  Field  Maintenance 

NORM  -  Not  Operationally  Ready,  Maintenance 

XGRGM  -  Not  Operationally  Ready,  Organizational  Maintenance 

NORS  -  Net  Operationally  Ready,  Supply 

NVA  -  North  Vietnamese  Army 

NVN  -  North  Vietnam 

OPCCN  -  Operational  Control 

OR  -  Operationally  Ready 

PAX  -  Aircraft  Passenger 

PM?  -  Preventive  Maintenance  Periodic  Inspection 

PZ  -  Pickup  Zone 

RVN  -  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 


RVN  A? 


SOI 


Signal  Operating  Instructions 


TAG  air 

- 

Tactical  Air  (Air  Force) 

TF 

- 

Task  Force 

UHF 

- 

Ultra  High  Frequency 

USA  F 

1  • 

- 

United  States  Air  Force 

USA R  V 

- 

United  States  Army  Vietnam 

VFR 

- 

Visual  Flight  Rules 

VH  F 

- 

Very  High  Frequency 

VNMC 

- 

Vietnamese  Marine  Corps 

WIA 

- 

Wounded  in  Action 

wp 

- 

White  Phosphorus 

7th  AF 

Seventh  US  Air  Force 

CONFIDENTIAL 
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AERIAL  ROCKET  ARTILLERY 


Attack  helicopters  (AH-lG)  armed  with  2.  75-inch  rockets,  40mm 
grenade  launchers,  and  7.  62mm  miniguns,  organized  and  employed 
as  an  integral  part  of  field  artillery  (also  known  as  aerial  field 
artillery). 

4  * 

AIR  STRIKE 


An  attack  on  specific  objectives  by  fighter,  bomber,  or  attack  air¬ 
craft  on  an  offensive  mission.  One  strike  may  be  delivered  by 
several  air  organizations  under  a  single  command  in  the  air. 

ARMED  HELICOPTERS 


Those  helicopters  having  primary  weapon  subsystems  installed 
and  utilized  to  provide  direct  fire  support. 

BASE  AREA 

A  section  of  terrain  which  contains  enemy  installations,  defensive 
fortifications,  or  other  physical  structures  used  for  the  following 
purposes: 

a.  Basic  or  advanced  training  of  personnel  and  units. 

b.  Political,  military,  or  logistic  headquarters. 

c.  Storage  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

d.  A  site  used  by  combat  units  to  rest,  regroup,  train, 
evade  allied  forces,  and/or  initiate  the  preparatory 
phase  of  offensive  operations. 

BASE  AREA  604 


Base  Area  bounded  by  the  following  grids:  XD0636,  XD3063, 
XD5543,  XD5527,  and  XD0643. 
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BASE  AREA  61i 

Base  Area  bounded  by  the  following  grids.  XD5422,  XD6324,  XD7  109, 
YD0004,  YD2506,  YD3100,  YC3190,  XC7890,  and  XD6000. 

BINH  TRAM 

A  regimental  size  unit  of  the  NVA  which  controls  the  movement  of 
men  and  supplies  through  a  specific  area  of  operations.  To  accomplish 
this  mission,  each  Binh  Tram  has  subordinate  to  it  transportation, 
engineer,  a  itiai rc raft,  and  communication-liaison  battalions.  In 
addition  each  Binh  Tram  has  infantry  elements  to  provide  security. 

All  personnel  within  a  Binh  Tram  have  received  infantry  training 
and  are  prepared  to  fight  as  infantry  when  required  to  defend  the 
Binh  Tram  area  of  operations. 

BLIVET 

A  collapsible  container  for  fuel  or  water,  varying  in  capacity,  i.  e.  , 

50,  250,  500  gallon. 

CLOSE  AIR  SUPPORT 

Air  action  against  hostile  targets  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
friendly  forces  and  which  require  detailed  integration  of  each  air 
mission  with  the  fire  and  movement  of  those  forces. 


COBRA 

An  AH-1G  armed  helicopter. 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  (C&C)  HELICOPTER 


Usually  used  to  designate  a  helicopter  equipped  with  additional  radios, 
in  which  a  commander  positions  himself  over  a  battle  area. 


COMMANDO  VAULT 

A  15,000  pound  bomb  (Blu  82)  with  a  fuze  extender  utilized  to 
construct  one  to  three-ship  landing  zones. 


F-2 
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CONTACT  OP  "IN  CONTACT" 

Engagement  with  an  enemy  force,  i.e.  ,  being  fired  upon  and 
returning  fire.  The  supported  unit  commander  is  responsible 
for  making  the  "in  contact"  determination. 

DAISY  CUTTER 

.USAF  bombs  modified  with  an  M1A1  fuze  extender  which  insures 
a,  height  of  burst  one  to  three  feet  above  ground  level.  This 
ordnance  is  used  in  the  construction  of  landing  zones. 

DIRECT  AIR  SUPPORT  CENTER  (DASC) 

A  subordinate  operational  component  of  a  tactical  air  control  system 
designed  for  control  and  direction  of  close  air  support  and  other 
tactical  air  support  operations,  normally  located  with  the  fire  suppor 
coordination  elements. 

DUSTOFF 

Designation  of  medical  evacuation  helicopters. 

HAC  BAO  (  BLACK  PANTHER  COMPANY) 

An  elite  volunteer  force  of  the  1st  ARVN  Inf  Div  numbering  approx 
invately  H)0  men.  During  LAMSON  719  the  company  conducted  bomb 
damage  assessment  and  was  employed  as  a  strick  force  for  raid 
type  operations. 

HEAVY  LIFT 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  heavy  lift  is  a  term  which  includes 
medium  and  heavy  lift  helicopters  (CH-47,  CH-53,  and  CH-54) 

HEAVY  PINK  TEAM 

Reconnaissance  team  composed  of  one  OH-6A,  two  AH-lG's,  ana 
one  UH-1H  command  and  control  aircraft. 
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LIGHT  FIRE  TEAM 


Two  AH-1G  gunahips  operating  as  a  tactical  element. 

PINK  TEAM 


Reconnaissance  team  composed  of  one  OH-6A  and  one  AH-1G. 

■SORTIE 
»  ' 

An  operational  flight  by  one  aircraft.  One  sortie  is  one  aircraft 
making  one  takeoff  and  one  landing  on  an  operational  flight. 

WHITT-;  TEAM 

Reconnaissance  team  composed  of  two  OH-6A’s. 
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